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^THE VOW OE SERVICE. 


I liavo Just taken the oath of ofSce as President and affirmed 
my determination to dedicate myself to the service of this great 
oouxitry. As President I stand before you as the sign and 
symbol of the Eepublio of India. 

In our ancient history we read of republics having been 
established in different parts of our country and at different 
times, but their sway was limited to small parts of it and we 
do not fully know the method of their administration. This is 
the first occasion when the administration of the entire country 
has come under the Jurisdiction of one great democratic 
republic. The structure of this republic of ours, .as laid down 
in pur Constitution, is broadbased on all the adult men and 
women of this country. Over 170 millions of them have elected 
their representatives to carry on the administration and to 
shape the destiny of India. These representatives have elected 
me as President and, in so doing they have given now full effect 
to the Constitution which we made with such labour. 

As an individual and a countryman of yours and even more 
so as a comrade with many of you in the struggle for India's 
freedom, I am overwhelmed with gratitude for this signal mark 
of your confidence, but even more than the gratitude, I feel 
the heavy responsibility and burden of this high office. 

The establishment of this democratic republic could only 
take place after the attainment of Independence. It is therefore 
the first and most important duty of everyone of us to preserve 
and protect this freedom which we have secured after generations 
of struggle and sacrifice. It is our earnest aim to improve and 
raise the masses of our people, but all our plans for improvement 
and uplift of the country depend upon the preservation of our 

* Address by X)r. Rajendra Prasad on the occasion of his being sworn -in 
as President of India on 13th May, 19S2. 
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freedom. Our entire life, national or individual, revolves round 
that basic freedom. It is my duty, as it is yours, to preserve 
and protect this freedom at all cost. 

It will be my first and foremost endeavour in performing 
this duty to treat all our people belonging to the different parts 
of the country, to various classes, creeds and schools of thought, 
with equality and impartiality. Another duty, which I share with 
you, will be to seek the friendship of all other countries and to 
find ways of co-operation with them. 

My request to all the people of this country is to treat me 
as one of themselves and to give me the opportunity and 
encouragement to serve them to the best of my capacity. I pray 
that God may give me the strength and wisdom to dedicate 
myself in the true spirit of service to the fulfilment of my duties 
and responsibilities. 



ADDRESSES TO PARLIAMENT 




^ADDRESS TO FIRST ELECTED 
PARLIAMENT, 


Mbmbbes of Pabliambnt, — 

I welcome you here today as Members of the first Parlia- 
ment of the Republic of India, elected under our Constitution, 
We ha've now given full effect to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, relating to the composition of the Legislatures and the 
Pleadship of the State, and thus completed one stage of our 
journey. Even as we complete that stage, w^e start on another. 
There is no resting place for a nation or a people on their on- 
ward march. You, Members of Parliament, newly elected by 
over 170 millions of our people, are the pilgrims who have to 
march forward in their company. On you rests a unique 
privilege and a heavy responsibility, 

2. As I speak to you on this historic occasion, I have a 
feeling of the high destiny of our ancient land and the vast 
numbers of men and women who live in it. Destiny beckons 
to us and it is for us to respond to its call. That call is for the 
service of this great land of India, which has passed through 
good fortune and ill-fortune alike since its story began many 
thousands of years ago, at the dawn of history. During these 
many years, greatness has come to our land and tragedy has 
also been our fate. Now that we stand on the threshold of 
another phase of India's long story, we have to determine 
afresh how best to serve her. You and I have taken the oath 
of service to this country of ours. May we be true to that pledge 
and dedicate our highest endeavour to its fulfilment. 

8. India has, after a long period of subjection, gained her 
freedom and independence. That freedom has to be maintained, 

^Address delivered to Parliament- by the President of India on 16tb May, 
1Q62, 
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defended and enlarged at all cost, for it is on the basis of that 
freedom alone that any structure of progress can be built. But 
freedom by itself is not enough— it must also bring a measure 
of happiness to our people and a lessening of the burdens they 
sufier from. It has, therefore, become of yital importance for 
us to labour for the rapid economic advancement of our people 
and to endeavour to realise the noble ideals of equality and 
social and economic justice which have been laid down in our 
Constitution. 

4. India has represented throughout her history certain 
other urges of the human spirit. That has, perhaps, been the 
distinguishing mark of India, and even in recent years we saw 
a noble example of that ancient spirit and urge of India in the 
form of Mahatma Gandhi, who led us to freedom. To him, 
political freedom was a vital step, but only a step to the larger 
freedom of the human spirit. He taught us the way of peace 
and non-violence, but not the peace of the grave or the non- 
violence of the timid. And he taught us, in line with the 
teachings of India’s ancient sages and great men, that it is not 
through hatred and violence that great ends are achieved, that 
right ends must be pursued and achieved only through right 
methods. That is a basic lesson not only for us of India but, 
if I may venture to say so, for people throughout the world. 

5. I earnestly trust that, in the gi-eat tasks that face us, 
you will remember this ancient and ever-new message of India 
and will work in a spirit of co-operative endeavour, placing the 
cause of the nation and of humanity above all lesser objectives. 
We have to build up the unity of India, the unity of a free 
people worldng for the realisation of the high destiny that 
awaits them. We have, therefore, to put an end to all tendencies 
that weaken that unity and raise barriers between us, the 
barriers of communalism, provincialism and oasteism. Opinions 
will and must differ in regard to many political and economic 
matters, but if the good of India and her people is our dominant 
urge and we realise, as we must, that this good can only be 
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achieved through the methods of peaceful co-operation and demo- 
cratic processes, then these dilSerences can only add to the rich- 
ness of our public life. 

6. It is with this outlook that I beg of you to face your 
problems here in this country and to face the world with 
friendly eyes and without fear. Fear today, fear of some 
approaching disaster, darkens the world. It is not through fear 
that the individual or the nation grows, but through fearlessness, 
abhaya, as our ancient books told us. 

7. We have consistently pursued a policy of friendship with 
all the countries of the world and that policy, though sometimes 
misunderstood, has been progressively appreciated by others and 
is yielding fruit. I trust that we shall firmly continue that 
policy and thus try to lessen somewhat the tension that exists 
in many parts df the world. My Government has not sought to 
interfere with dther countries just as it does not invite any 
interference from others in our own country. We have tried 
the method of co-operation wherever possible and our good offices 
are always available to further the cause of peace. We have 
no desire to thrust them on anyone. We realise, however, that 
in the world today no country can remain isolated, that it is 
inevitable that international co-operation should grow till, at 
some distant date, all the nations of the world join together in a 
great co-operative endeavour for the advancement of humanity. 

8. For nearly a year now, efiorts have been made in Korea 
to find some way to a truce which might lead to a peaceful 
settlement of the many problems that afflict the far-east of Asia. 
1 have expressed the hope on several occasions that success will 
crown these efforts and peace be established again. It^Is the 
greatest of tragedies that, despite assertions of goodwill«or the 
Korean people, this ancient country has been reduced by war, 
hunger and pestilence to utter ruin. It has becomne a signal 
and a warning to the world of what war means, whatever 
immediate justification might be advanced for it. War does not 
solve problems, it creates them* In Korea now it appears that 
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most of the obstacles to a truce have been overcome and only 
one major hurdle, the exchange of prisoners, remains. It should 
not be beyond the wit of statesmen to overcome this last obsta- 
cle. Not to do so will be to confess the failure not only of wisdom 
but of common humanity. The world hungers for peace and the 
statesmen who bring peace will remove a heavy and fearful 
burden that now oppresses the minds of hundreds of millions of 
people throughout the world. 

9. I have referred on previous occasions to the great 
nationalist upsurge in various parts of Asia and Africa which 
are still denied freedom. In particular, I have made reference 
to recent events in Tunisia and expressed our sympathy for the 
people of that land in their desire for freedom. I regret greatly 
that, in spite of the desire of a large number of countries in 
Asia and Africa, even a discussion of this subject was not allowed 
in the United Nations. The United Nations Organisation was 
meant to represent the world community, inclusive of all, and 
its primary aim was the preservation of peace. Gradually, the 
noble aims of the founders of the United Nations and the Charter 
that they framed appear to be getting blurred. The wide vision 
gives place to a more limited outlook. The conception of. uni- 
versality changes into something far narrower and the urge to 
peace weakens. The United Nations Organization came into 
■ existence to fulfil a deeply felt want of humanity. If it fails to 
fulfil that want and becomes an inefiective organ for the main- 
tenance of peace and the advancement of freedom, that, indeed, 
will be tragedy, I earnestly trust that this great organisation, 
on which the hopes of the world have been built up, will return 
to its old moorings and become, as it was meant to be, a pillar 
of peace and freedom. 

10. My Government has sent a Cultural Delegation to our 
great neighbour, China. That Delegation has carried the 
greeting and goodwill of our people to the people of China. I 
shonld like to express my gratitude for the cordial welcome that 
it nas received from the Government and people of China. 
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11. I regret greatly that the racial policy of the Goyern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has continued and has led 
to serious deyelopments. Our people have been intimately con- 
cerned over this policy because there are many people of Indian 
origin who live in South Africa. But this question is no longer 
merely one of Indians in South Africa; it has already assumed 
a greater and wider significance. It is a question of racial 
domination and racial intolerance. It is a question of the 
future of Africans even more than that of Ipf^ans in South 
Africa. Belay in settling this and like que^^^ is fraught with 
peril for humanity. I am glad that t^^^nas been a growth 
of friendly relations all over Africa between the Africans and the 
Indians resident there. It is our desire not to interfere in any 
way with the growth of the peoples of Africa^ but to help them 
to the best of our ability. 

12. I regret also fhat a large number of Indians, long 
resident in Ceylon, have been deprived of their voting rights. 
They claim to be as much Ceylonese citizens as other inhabi- 
tants of that country. Our ties with Ceylon go hack to 
thousands of years and our relations with Ceylon and her people 
have been most friendly. We welcome her independence and 
we hoped that her people would advance in every way as an 
inependent people* But true progress wUl not come by depriving 
a large number of citizens of their natural rights. This will lead, 
as it has already led, to serious problems and complications. 

13. We have for many years past suffered a shortage of 
food and large quantities of foodgrains have had to be imported. 
In this we were helped greatly by the United States of America, 
and we must be grateful to that gireat country for the generous 
help that it gave. Bor the first time in recent history, we have 
large shocks of foodgrains (except for rice), and are building 
up a substantial reserve which will help us in the future in case 
of need. This is to be welcomed. But the failure of the rains 
over large parts of our country has created 'a difficult situation 
for the people therOr For five successive seasons, Eayalseema 
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has suSered the misfortune of a droxight and its greatest need 
today is water. Our army is doing valuable work to help the 
civil population by deepening wells and carrying water and in 
other ways. In these large areas of drought and scarcity, many 
minor projects have been undertaken to provide work and cheap 
grain shops have been opened. Wherever necessary, free food 
is given. 

14. Owing to the high cost of imported foodgrains, their 
price has gone up. The contraction of the food subsidy has 
contributed in some measure to those high prices, and has caused 
some distress and discontent in rationed areas. To some extent 
this is partly counter-balanced by a general faU in prices. The 
limitation of food subsidies has induced Governments in various 
States to make a more realistic appraisal of their need for import 
of foodgi’ains, and this has led to a reduction of the demand 
from various States for foodgrains, with its consequent result on 
their import. This is undoubtedly an advantage in the present 
and for the future. The amount saved from the food subsidies 
has been diverted to financing minor irrigation schemes which 
will yield more foodgrains in future and thus help in solving our 
food problem. My Government is giving the most careful atten- 
tion to these matters. It has to balance immediate with future 
advantages. At the same time it is anxious that no distress 
should be caused and it wiE do all in its power to prevent this 
from happening. 

15, The Planning Commission is now finalising its report 
on the Five-Year Plan. A very vital addition to this Plan has 
been made by the proposal to start fifty-five Community Projects 
throughout the country. This has been possible because of aid 
from the United States of America through their Technical Co- 
operation Plan. These Community Projects are not only in- 
tended to increase our food production but, what is even more 
important, to raise the whole level of community living. It is 
hoped that this programme will girow and Cover a considerable 
part of India. But it can only grow if it has the full co-opera- 
tion of the people and I earnestly trust that in this matter, as 
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in implementing the other proposals of the Planning Commis- 
sioB; their eo-operation will be forthcoming in full measure. 

16. The integrated programme for agricultural production 
has made satisfactory progress. Jute production has increased 
considerably from 16*6 laMig of bales in 1947-48 to 46*8 lakhs of 
bales in 1951-52. Cotton production has gone up duiing the 
same period from 24 lakhs bales to over 83 lakhs bales. Pro- 
duction of foodgrains has increased by 14 lakhs tons, though 
this has been ofiset by drought in certain areas. Sugar produc- 
tion increased from 10*75 lakhs tons in 1947-48 to 13 -5 lakhs 
tons in 1951-52. There has also been an increase in the produc- 
tion of steel, noal, cement and salt. India is now self-sufficient 
in salt and is able to export her surplus. A Central Salt Eesearch 
Station is being established in Saurashtra. 

17* The general economic situation in the country has been 
kept under continuous observation by my Government.- In my 
last address to Parliament I referred to a slight fall in whole- 
sale prices. This trend was sharply accentuated in the months 
of Pebruary and March. Partly this was due to a general re- 
adjustment of prices all over the world, a process which started 
in 1960 but received a setback owing to the outbreak of the 
Korean war. With the prospect of an armistice in Korea in 
sight, this process of readjustment gathered strength. This 
has been assisted by an increased production of goods in the 
country coupled with increasing consumer resistance to high 
prices. The monetary and credit policy of my Government, 
initiated with a view to checking inflation, has also contributed 
to the fall in prices. This sharp fall in the price level has 
caused difficulties to those engaged in business and industry, 
more especially in the textile industry. This is also leading 
to a fall in our export earnings. My Government are closely 
watching the situation to ensure that production and employ- 
ment are not affected. It is their intention to take such action 
as might be necessary to assist in the stabilisation of prices at 
a jjeasoriable level* 
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18. I am glad that a new Ministry of Production has been 
created. Production by state-owned industries is of vital 
importance and the creation of a new Ministry for this purpose 
indicates that special attention is going to be paid to it. 

19. An assurance was given by Government last year to 
Parliament that a Press Commission would be apx)ointed to 
consider various matters connected with the Press. My Govern ^ 
ment hope to appoint such a Commission in the near future. It 
is also proposed to place before Parliament a bill arising out of 
the recommendations of the Press Laws Enquiry Committee. 

20. This session of Parliament will be mainly concerned 
with the Budget, and there will probably not be much time for 
other legislation. A statement of the estimated receipts and 
expenditure of the Government of India for the financial year 
1952-53 will be laid before you. The members of the House of 
the People will be required to consider and pass the demands 
for grants. 

21. After the last session of the provisional Parliament, 
it became necessary to promulgate an Ordinance relating to the 
repealing of the Saurashtra (Abolition of Local Sea Customs 
Duties and imposition of) Port Development Levy, This 
Ordinance will be brought before you in the form of a new bill 
and you will be ashed to consider and pass it. Another 
Ordinance was issued for the purpose of extending the 
Displaced Persons (Claims) Act, 1950. A bill to replace this 
Ordinance will also be placed before you, 

22. A number of bills which were introduced in the provi- 
sional Parliament have now lapsed. Some of these will be 
placed before you in so far as time permits. It is also proposed 
to place before Parliament a bill dealing with Preventive 
Detention, 

23. One of the legislative measures which was disciissed at 
considerable length in the provisional Paritament was the Hindu 
Code Bill. This could not be passed and, in common with other 
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pending bills, has lapsed. It is the intention of my Govern- 
ment to introduce afresh legislation on this subject. It is 

proposed, however, to divide up the bill into certain parts and 
to place each part separately before Parliament, so as to facilitate 
its discussion and passage. 

24, I have endeavoured to indicate to you some of the work 
that will be placed before this session of Parliament. I trust 
that your labours will bear fruit for the good of our people and 
that this new Parliament of the Democratic Eepublio of India 
will set an example of friendly co-operation and efScient work- 
ing. Your success will depend on the spirit of tolerance that 
governs your activities and the wisdom that inspires your efforts, 
I earnestly trust therefore that this wisdom and tolerance of 
spirit will always be with you. 



*FULL AND PEODDCTIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

Members of Paeliameno?, — 

Nine months ago, I welcomed you as members of the first 
Parliament of Bepublic of India, elected under our Constitution. 
Since then, you have had to shoulder heavy burdens and to face 
difficult problems, both domestic and international. As we meet 
here today, we bring with us faith in our country’s destiny and 
the assurance that our people are advancing, through their 
labours, towards the goal that we have set before us. These 
nine months have seen advances on many fronts, industrial 
and agricultural, and the finalisation of the Five-Tear Plan, 
which has mapped out the lines of our progress in the coming 
years. It is for us now to march along that path and to imple- 
ment and fulfil the promise held out to our people. That is no 
easy task, for a multitude of old and new problems always tend 
to overwhelm us and our wishes often xmx faster than our 
capacity and resources. 

2, At, this moment, when we require all .the wisdom and 
experience of our leaders, it is a misfortune that we have lost 
one of the most eminent and devoted of our elder statesmen. I 
learnt with deep sorrow of the death yesterday, in the early 
morning, of Shri N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, who had filled, 
in the course of a full life, many high offices with rare distinction. 
To the end of his days, regardless of his health and the leisure 
he had so richly earned, he devoted his life to the service of 
his country and people. His colleagues in the Government 
and I relied on his ripe wisdom whenever any difficult problem 
confronted us. His death is a great loss to the country and to 
all of us. 

3. While we labour in our own country to build up a new 
and prosperous India, bringing relief to the millions who have 
sufiered so much in the past from the curse of poverty, the 
problems of the rest of the world thrust themselves upon us and 


*^Address to Paiiiament delivered oa 11th February, 1963. 
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we cannot avoid them or isolate ourselves from them. My 
Government has no desire to interfere with other countries, but 
it has to face the responsibility which has inevitably come with 
independence to India. We have endeavoured, as is well 
known, to pursue a policy of peace and of friendship with all 
the countries of the world. Gradually, that policy has been 
understood and appreciated, even by those who may not always 
agree with it, and it is recognised that India stands for peace 
among the nations and will avoid taking any step which might 
encourage the tendency to war. In pursuit of this policy, my 
Government put forward certain proposals which they hoped 
might lead to a settlement of the Korean war. Those proposals 
met with a very large measure of support, but unfortunately 
some of the great countries most intimately concerned were 
unable to accept them. This w^ar continues not only to the 
utter misery and ruin of the people of Korea, but also as a focus 
of danger for the rest of the world. Certain statements recently 
made, and the consequences that might flow from them in 
extending the war in Korea, have caused considerable appre- 
hension in the minds of people all over the world. My Govern- 
ment has viewed these developments with grave concern. I 
trust that any tendency tov^rards an extension of the war which 
has already brought disaster in its train, will be checked and 
the minds of nations and peoples will be turned towards a 
peaceful approach to these problems. My Government will 
continue to work to this end and will pursue a policy of friend- 
ship with all countries without any alignment with one group 
of nations against another. The democratic processes to which 
w,e are so firmly committed in our own country involve methods 
of peaceful approach to problems. If democracy is to survive, 
the same climate of peace and spirit of reconciliation has to be 
extended to the international sphere, 

4. The General Assembly of the United Nations will meet 
again in the near future and will consider these grave problems, 
on which hangs the momentous issue of peace or war in the 
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world. I earnestly hope that the great nations whose repre- 
sentatives will assemble there will address themselves to the 
promotion of a spirit of reconciliation and the fulfilment of the 
objectives embodied in the Charter of the United Nations, 

5. In the continent of Africa, which continues to be the 
greatest sphere of colonialism today, events have taken a turn 
for the worse. In South Africa, the doctrine of racial domina- 
tion is openly proclaimed and enforced by all the power of the 
State. The efforts made by the United Nations to deal with this 
problem have been ignored by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa. A movement against racial discrimination, 
which was remarkable for its peaceful and disciplined charac- 
ter, is sought to be crushed by legislation and governmental 
action, which are unique in their denial of democratic prooessea 
and the purpose which was proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations. In East Africa there is racial conflict which, 
if not ended to the satisfaction of the people, is likely to extend 
and engulf vast areas of Africa. There are many people still 
who do not realise that racial domination and discrimination 
cannot be tolerated in the world today and any attempt to 
perpetuate them can only lead to disaster. 

6. Our relations with our neighbour countries in Western 
and South-Eastern Asia continue to be close and friendly and 
there is an increasing measure of co-operation between us. 
Even in regard to Pakistan, with which unfortunately our rela- 
tions have been strained, there has been a certain improvement. 
That improvement is not very great, but it is an indication 
which I welcome. Eecent conferences between representatives 
of the two countries have been held in a friendly atmosphere 
and will, I hope, yield results. The upheaval caused by the 
introduction of the passport system between the two countries 
has subsided and many of the difficulties that were created by 
this system are being gradually removed. I trust that this 
effort will be coniinued and directed towards the removal of the 
basic problems that still confront the minorities in East Bengal. 
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7. The canal waters issue is being considered at a 
technical level jointly by representatives of the two countries, 
assisted by the International Bank. This issue is eminently 
one which ought to be considered objectively and dispassion- 
ately so that the maximum advantage can be derived by both 
countries from the waters that flow through them. A great 
proportion of these waters run waste to the sea. If they can 
be properly harnessed, they will bring relief and prosperity to 
vast numbers of human beings in both India and Pakistan- 
It is unfortunate that an issue like this should be treated in a 
spirit and atmosphere of rivalry and hostility, I trust that 
the new approach will yield fruitful and happy results to both 
countries. This approach can also be applied to the settlement 
of the evacuee property problem virhich affects the fortunes of 
millions of people both in India and Pakistan, 

8. Another vital issue between India and Pakistan has 
been the Jammu and Kashmir State. This matter is again 
being discussed by our representatives \viuh the liepresentative 
of the United Nations. That issue, like others, has to be con- 
sidered dispassionately, keeping always the welfare of the 
people of that State in view. It is not by war or threats of war 
that this, or any other outstanding problem between India and 
Pakistan, can be solved- My Government has declared 
repeatedly that it will not go to war unless it is attacked, and 
has invited a like declaration by Pakistan. If fear of war was 
eliminated,, it would be much easier to consider all the Issues 
that confront us today. 

9. Internally, in the Jammu and Kashmir Slate, progress 
has been made in many ways. Our Constitution contains speci- 
fic provisions about the relationship of India with the State, and 
by an agreement between the Government of India and the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government, the bonds that tie thab State 
to India have been strengtliened and made closer. A part of this 
agreement has been implemented and the remaining part should 

also come into operation soon. Unfortunately a misconceived 
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agitation was started in Jammu which, though aiming at a 
closer union with India, is Ukely to have exactly the oppisite 
effect. I trust that this misguided agitation will cease and the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir will co-operato for the progress 
and advancement of the State in the larger Union of India. 
Where there are legitimate grievances, they will undoubtedly 
be enquired into and every effort made to remove them. 

10. The question of linguistic provinces has often agitated 
the people in various parts of the country. While language and 
culture are important considerations in the formation of States, 
it has to be remembered that the States are administrative units 
in the Union of India and that other considerations also have to 
be kept in mind. Above all, the unity of India and national 
security have always to bo given the first priority, financial 
and administrative aspects, as well as economic progress, are 
also important. Keeping all these factors in view, there is no 
reason why the question of the reorganisation of States should 
not be considered fully and dispassionately so as to meet the 
wishes of the people and help in their economic and cultural 
progress. I am glad that my Government has taken steps in 
the mati-er of the formation of a separate Andhra State and I 
hope that there will be no great delay in establishing this new 
State. Any such change as the establishment of a new State 
demands the fullest co-operation of all those concerned with it 
and I trust that this will be forthcoming. 

11. The Planning Commission has completed the first part 
of its labours by finalising its report on the Five-Year Plan. 
The other and the more difficult part, of implementing this 
plan, now faces the country and to that we must address our- 
selves. I am glad to find that this Plan and the fifty-five Com- 
munity Projects that have been started in the country are evok- 
ing a considerable degree of enthusiasm among our people. In 
the course of a few months, hundreds of miles of roads have 
been built, tanks dug, school houses constructed and many other 
minor projects undertaken, almost entirely by the voluntary 
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labour of our people. That is a sign of hope and promise, for it 
lies with our people ultimately what they make of their future. 

12. The general economic situation in the country shows 
distinct signs of improvement, although there are still un- 
fortunately areas where, owing to lack of rain, near-famine 
conditions prevail. The State Governments are doing their 
utmost to give relief by utility works or otherwise in these areas. 
The problem, however, has to be tackled in a more basic way so 
as to avoid recurrence of famine conditions and a complete 
dependence upon the vagaries of the monsoon. 

13. The Finance Commission, constituted towards the end 
of 1951 under the provisions of Article 280 of the Constitution, 
have submitted their report. The Commission's recommenda- 
tions have been accepted by my Government and necessary 
action will be taken for implementing them. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission will be laid on the table of both Houses 
of Parliament in the current session. 

14. There has been a steady improvement in the food 
situation and the closing stock for 1952 was 19 lakh tons, which 
is the highest on record so far. One of the factors in building 
up this stock was the wheat loan from the U.S.A. The prospects 
of foodgrains for 1952-53 are better than in the two preceding 
years. Owing mainly to the drought in parts of Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore, caused by an inadequate monsoon, food- 
gi*ains will have to be imported, but their quantity will be less 
than in the last two years. It is of the highest importance that 
we should gain self-sufficiency in food and I hope that this might 
be possible within the three remaining years of the Five Tear 
Plan. For the first time we start this year with a considerable 
stock of foodgrains. We should endeavour to build this up so 
that we can meet any contingency. Prices of foodgrains have 
shown a downward trend hi recent months. Controls have been 
relaxed in many parts of India and there is greater freedom of 
movement. The Government, however, intend to retain control 
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at strategic points so that no untoward results may affect prices 
or procurement. 

15. The production of sugar during 1951-52 reached the 
record figure of 15 ialdi tons and for the first time production 
exceeded internal requirements. This made it possible to relax 
control over the prices, movement and distribution of sugar, as 
well as on gur and khandsari. With the easing of the supply 
position of groundnut oil, controls of prices on hydrogenated 
oils have also been lifted, except those intended to ensure 
quality. 

16. Very considerable progress has been made in cotton 
and jute production. In 1948-49 cotton production amounted 
to 17*7 lakh bales and jute 20*7 lakh bales. In 1951-62 cotton 
had increased to 81*8 lakh bales and jute to 46*8 lakh bales. 

T7, In order to add to the country’s food production, special 
attention is being paid to the consimcLion of mure than 2,000 
tube-wells and for an accelerated programme of minor irriga- 
tion works. Crop competitions are becoming increasingly 
popular all over the country and have yielded very remarkable 
results. Large-scale experiments ai'e being made to introduce 
what is called the Japanese method of rice cultivation wdiich 
promises substantial results m increase of yield. A large mecha- 
nised farm has been set; up in Jammu Province, Vigorous 
attempts are being made for the extensive application of ferti- 
lizers and other manure and for the use of improved seeds. The 
community centres are specially aiming at increasing the yield 
of foodgrains by various methods, including a rural extension 
service. 

18. For the improvement of cattle, 92 key farm centres 
were started in 1951-52. In addition it is proposed to provide 
one key village unit in each Community Project area. Sheop 
breeding schemes have been reorganised to provide for the pro- 
duction of fine wool, A Board for the preservation of wild life 
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has been set up. At Jodhpur a Desert Afforestation Besearch 
Station is being established. This will undertake work for the 
reclamation of arid areas. 

19. The Sindri Fertilizer Factory produced 180,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate during 1952, This is expected to be in- 
creased to three lakh tons in 1953. The pool price has been 
reduced from Es, 365/- per ton to Bs. 335/-. 

20. The production of cotton textiles, which amounted to 
4,600 million yards during 1952, was highly satisfactory and the 
prospects for the next year are good. The lower prices of mill- 
made cloth, though welcome, led to a fall in the offtake of 
handloom cloth and the handloom industry, which proyides 
livelihood to millions of people in the country, was faced with 
serious difficulties. My Government attaches great importance 
to this and other cottage industries both because vast numbers 
of people are employed in them and because they are the most 
effective method of removing unemployment. An All-India 
IChadi and Village Industries Board has been established and 
legislation undertaken to raise funds for technical development 
and research for village and cottage industries. In order to help 
the handloom industry, the production of dhoties by mill indus- 
try was curtailed to sixty per cent, of the 1951-52 production. 

21. The tea mdustry was badly affected by the fall in inter- 
national prices. The Government have taken measures to assist 
tea gardens to secure better credit facilities and propose to set 
up an expert committee to enquire into aU aspects of the tea 
industry, including marketing. The price of tea is now showing 
some signs of improvement. 

22. The readjustment of world prices affected foreign trade 
and exports fell in value and to a lesser extent, in quantity. The 
balance of payments position, however, continued to be satis- 
factory, as hoports also declined. 

23. My Government has been p?rying special attention to 
liie tribal areas in the North-East and other parts of India and 
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help is being given for their development. A Commission to 
consider the problems of backward classes has boeu appointed. 
A Press Commission has also been appointed to consider prob« 
lems of the newspaper press in India. 

24. The gi’eat multi-purpose river valley projects have made 
good progress and in some of them the operutionul phase will 
begin soon. Work on other projects has made steady progress. 

25. Steps are being taken to improve the efficiency of the 
Hindustan Shipyard at Visakhapatnam and for the expansion 
of the Iron and Steel Industry. Production of coal, steel, 
cement, salt and fertilizers has reached higher levels than in 
the previous year. 

26. Scientific research has made further progress by the 
establishment of new National Laboratories and Eesoarch Insti- 
tutes. A Central Eleotro-Ghemieal Eeseareli Institute was 
opened at Kataikudi and the Central Leather Eesearch Institute 
at Madras. The Building Eesearch Institute at Boorkee will 
be opened soon, A factory for processing monazite sands has 
been set up at Alwaye in Travancore-Cochin and a Machine 
Tool Prototype Factory was recently opened at Ambernath in 
Bombay State. The Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore 
has produced, from its own designs, a number of trainer aircraft 
which are being used now. A defence factory near Jubbulpore 
is nearing completion. 

27. My Government has decided to take under State con- 
trol the existing air companies and to operate the scheduled air 
services. It is proposed to establish two State Corporations 
for this purpose, one for internal services and the other for 
external services. 

28. Indian Eailways are celebrating thoir centenary next 
month. This gireat State undertaking bclojiging to the com- 
munity is continuing its progress and extending its operations. 
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29. The progress of a people and of a nation ultimately 
depends upon education. My Government views with much 
concern the present state of education in the country which 
suifers in many ways, both in quality and quantity, and too 
much attention is paid to the granting of diplomas and degrees 
and not the real improvement of the individual in cultural, 
scientific and technical matters and, above all, in the training 
for good citizenship. Basic education has been adopted as the 
model, but progress in this has thus far been unfortunately slow. 
Many schemes for the improvement of basic, secondary and 
social education are under consideration, and a Commission on 
Secondary Education has been appointed. 

60. An over-all view of the situation in India indicates all- 
round general progress at an increasing pace. This is a matter 
for satisfaction. But the goal we have set before us is still far 
and requires greater and continuous effort and an increasing 
pace of change. We aim at a Welfare State in which all the 
people of this country are partners, sharing alike the benefits 
and the obligations. So long as there is poverty and unemploy^ 
ment, a section of the community derives no benefit from this 
partnership. It is, therefore, necessary for us to aim at full 
and prodxictive employment. 

81. A statement of the estimated receipts and es:penditure 
of the Government of India for the financial year 1953-54 will 
be laid before you. The Members of the House of the People 
will be required to consider and pass the demands for grants. 

82. The House of the People will also be asked to vote 
supplementary grants to meet additional expenditure during the 
current financial year. 

33. There are 24 Bills pending before yon. Some of them 
have passed the Committee stage. A few of them, which are 
still under consideration by the Committees, will be brought 
before you with their recommendations during the course of this 


session. 
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34. Among the other legislative measures that it is intended 
to bring before you, the following may be especially mentioned: 
The Representation of the People (Amendment) Bill, the Bill 
on National Housing, the Air Services Corporation Bill, the 
Minimum Wages (Amendment) Bill, and the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Bill. 

35. I earnestly trust that wisdom and tolerance and the 
spirit of co-operative endeavour will guide you in your labours 
and will yield results for the good of the country and the people 
whom we are all privileged to serve. 



^HOPE AND FEAE EVENLY BALANCED. 

Membbes of Paeexament, 

I have come here, after a full year, to welcome you to the 
new session of Parliament. During this past year, you have 
had to consider many difficult problems and to shoulder heavy 
burdens. Many of those problems still remain with us, but 
I think that you may well look back on this year as one of 
considerable achievement. As a symbol of the indomitable 
spirit of man conquering almost insurmountable obstacles and 
difficulties, came the final conquest of Everest. With this 
signal achievement was associated one of our own brave country- 
men. In the international sphere, the old tensions and fears 
continue. But efforts are being continually made to find some 
settlement and I earnestly trust that these efforts wiE lead to 
an easing of these tensions and will point the ivay to some 
future settlement both in the West and in the Ear Bast. 

2. India has continued to pursue a policy of peace and 
friendship with all the countries of the world and has not 
hesitated to undertake responsibilities where, it was hoped, she 
might be able to perform some service in the cause of peace. 
In Korea, my Government accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Neutral Nations Eepatriation Commission and sent a Custodial 
Eorce to take charge of the prisoners of war, pending a final 
decision about their future. Unfortunately, the processes laid 
down in the Armistice Agreement could not be carried through, 
as intended, and a difficult situation arose. The Commission will 
conclude its labours within a few days and the Custodial Force 
is gradually returning to India. The major matters of dispute 
in Korea have not been settled yet. I earnestly hope that m 
early attempt will be made in the United Nations General 
Assembly, or otherwise, to give full consideration to these out- 
standing issues. I should like to express, on your behalf and 
mine, our high appreciation of the work of our representatives 


^Address to Parliament, ISth Pebrnary, 1954. 
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in the Neutral Nations Bepatriation Commission in Korea and of 
our officers and men of the Custodial Norce, who discharged their 
difficult and delicate tasks with ability and impartiality. 

3. India’s relations with other countries continue to be 
friendly, even though sometimes some misunderstandings arise. 
My Government’s representatives are at present discussing 
with the Government of the People’s Kepublio of China various 
issues of common concern in regard to Tibet. I have every hope 
that these discussions will lead to a settlement of outstanding 
issues. Trade agreements have been made with the Soviet 
Union and several other countries. In the course of the past 
year, meetings took place between my Prime Minister and the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. These meetings were friendly and 
led to some understandings about various matters which have 
long been in dispute between the two countries. While some pro- 
gress was made in this respect, unfortunately some other deve- 
lopments have at present come in the way of further progress. I 

■ am glad to find that an agreement has been arrived at between my 
Government and the Government of Ceylon over the long standing 
issue of the people of Indian descent in Ceylon. This agreement 
does not finally solve lliis problem but is a first step and an 
earnest attempt to that end and I welcome it as such. It has 
always been my Government’s endeavour to develop close and 
friendly relations with our neighbour countries, Ceylon and 
Burma, with whom India has not only geographical but cultural 
affinities of long standing, 

4. With the countries of Western Asia and Egypt, our 
relations have been of close co-opei-atiou and friendship. I am 
glad that tne services oi our Chief Election Commissioner as 
Chairman of the Electoral Commission for the Sudan were 
appreciated and successful elections were held. I welcome the 
emergence of self-governmeut in Sudan both in itself and as a 
symbol of future progress in the Continent of Africa, which has 
suffered so much in the past, and is now undergoing a severe 
ordeal. 
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5. Since I addressed yon on the last occasion, a new State 
in the Indian Union has come into existence, the State of 
Andhra. I welcome this addition to our fraternity of States 
and wish it success. In Tiew of the demands for further re- 
organisation of the States in India, my Government have 
appointed a Commission for this purpose consisting of eminent 
and experienced members. This is a task of high and historic 
importance, which has to be dealt with in an objective and 
dispassionate manner so as to promote the welfare of the people 
of the areas concerned as well as of the nation as a whole. I 
earnestly trust that the work of this Commission will be 
assisted by all concerned in a spirit of harmony and understanding. 

6. In two of our States, namely, Travancore-Cochin and 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union, general -elections are 
taking place. In the latter State, the Constitution could not 
function properly and I had to take over charge till such time 
as fresh elections could take place. 

7. Half the period of the first Five-Year Plan is over. In 
some matters progress has not been as rapid as was hoped, 
in others it has been very significant. In particular, the 
Community Projects show promise and the National Extension 
Service, which was inaugurated in October 1953, is making satis- 
factory progress. The contribution of the people has been most 
enooui'aging. This is a particularly happy feature. Although 
there has been marked progi’ess in industrial production and in 
other respects, my Government have felt ginat concern at the 
existence of a considerable volume of unemployment. The 
Planning Commission have undertaken a revision of the first 
Five-Year Plan, particularly to provide more employment. 

8. There has been a continued improvement in the general 
economic situation. The output of foodgrains in 1952-53 was 
five lakh tons more than the output of the previous year and this 
yearns prospects are good. The improvement in the food 
situation has been highly satisfactory and the country is making 
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rapid approach to the goal of self-siiffioieney. Industrial 
production has continued at a high leyel, more particularly in 
cotton textile, paper, chemicals, bicycles, cement, salt and most 
of the engineering industries. The index of industrial produtcion 
rose from 129 in 1962 to 184 in 1953. This was the highest 
level of industrial production since the war. Plans for the expao.- 
sion of steel production and for the establishment of a now iron 
and steel plant are now being finalised. The jute and tea 
industries, which were facing serious difficulties, are now again 
doing well. 

9. My Government attach special importance to the deve- 
lopment of cottage industries. I regret, however, that progress 
in this respect has not been very satisfactory. It is hoped that the 
efiorts of the All-India Khadi and Viilage Industries Board as 
well as the All-India Handloom. Board and the All-India Handi- 
crafts Board will yield substantial results in the near future, 

10. Satisfactory progress has been made in the great Eiver 
Valley Schemes and some of the projects have already been com- 
pleted and are yielding results. Five new projects, namely, the 
Kosi, the Koyna, the Krishna, the Eihand and the Chambal 
have been included in the Five-Year Plan. Steps are being taken 
to expedite certain preliminary arrangements in regard to them, 
and, in the case of Kosi, plans are being made to have discussions 
with the Government of Nopal, with a view to starting work on 
these new projects during the next financial year. 

11. The Air Services of India have now been reorganised 
and two State Corporations, one dealing with internal airlines 
and the other with external services, have been formed. It is 
proposed to extend the external services to the Far Bast. 

12. In the course of the past year, two land-marks have 
been celebralted, namely, the centenaries of the beginning of 
the Eailway System and the Telegraphs in India. There has 
heejn steady progress on the railways and special attention is 
belhg t^aid to the manufacture of loborhotives and rolling stock. 
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Some major projects of rail construction will be taken up 
shortly. Postal and telegraph facilities have expanded, especially 
in the rural and backward areas. 

13. My Government attach importance to the problem of 
housing. A total expenditure of Bs. 72 crores has been 
incurred on housing for displaced persons since the Partition 
and loans and subsidies have been given for the construction of 
houses for industrial workers. With a view to encouraging the 
building of inexpensive and attractive houses, an International 
Exhibition on Low Cost Housing was recently held and it has 
attracted much attention, 

14. A statement of the estimated receipts and expenditure 
of the Government of India for the financial year 1954-65 will 
be laid before you. 

15. After the last session of Parliament, it became 
necessary to promulgate seven Ordinances. Of these, two deal 
with matters in respect of which Bills are pending before you. 
You will be asked to consider and pass such of these as require 
permanent legislation. 

16,. There are 28 Bills pending before you. Some of these 
have been considered by Select Committees; some others, which 
are still under the consideration of Select Committees, will be 
brought before you with their recommendations. Among these 
are the Bills dealing with reform of the Hindu Law to which 
my Government attach considerable importance. There are 
other legislative measures relating to matters of general public 
interest, which will be brought before you during the course 
of this session. My Government are anxious to proceed with 
certain rcform,s relating to judicial procedure with a view to 
expediting these processes and lessening the expenditure involved 
in them. 

17. Early in this month, a tragedy took place at the Kumbh 
Mela in Allahabad where a vast and unprecedented gathering 
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of pilgrims had collected. The Uttar Pradesh Government had 
taken great pains to make satisfactory arrangements for this 
great conconrse of human beings. But on the Amavas day an 
accidental mishap occurred, as a result of which a large number 
of persons were crushed to death by the uncontrollable passage 
of others over them. This grievous tragedy, which marred a 
happy occasion, has brought sorrow to many and, on your behalf 
and mine, I extend my deep sympathy to the relatives of those 
who have sufiered. 

18 . The new year begins with hope and fear evenly balanced. 
There is promise of achievement and of progress towards peace. 
There is also apprehension at the trials we and the rest of the 
world might have to face. In this crisis of human destiny^ we 
can serve both our own country and the larger causes of the 
world only by adhering to the principles that have guided us in 
the past and by remembering the message of peace, tolerance and 
self-reliance of the Bather of the Nation. I trust that that 
message will guide you in your deliberations. 



TO THE NATION 




*0N EOAD TO CONQTJEE WANTS. 


Another year has run out since we last celebrated the 
Independence Day. That has seen the country emerging out of the 
Transitional Proyisions of the Constitution. With the General 
Elections and the appointment of new Ministries in the States 
and at the Centre the Constitution has come into force in its 
entirety. The General Elections were an experiment in demo- , 
craoy on an unprecedented scale and the way in which those in 
charge and the millions of men and women who participated in 
them conducted themselves, encourages the hope that our infant 
democracy is set on the right road and bids fair in course of time 
to justify its existence. We have now got in our Legislatures not 
only a very much larger number of representatives of the people 
elected on adult franchise, but also a large number of new faces, 
all with new hopes and aspirations to serve the country to the 
best of their ability. We have also got new Ministers taking up 
responsibilities all over the country, pledging themselves to devote 
their time and energy to the solution of the numerous problems 
facing them. While we can justly congratulate ourselves on 
this achievement, this is no time to be complacent. The form 
has been achieved, but the substance has to be fiUed in, and this 
will have been achieved only when we have succeeded in tackling 
the problem of poverty, disease and ignorance. We cannot afford 
either to be jubilant before time or to be frightened and dismayed 
by the many and real difficulties that we have to overcome in 
solving these problems. Constructive effort on a scale as large 
and unprecedented as the General Elections has to be under- 
taken to meet our prime needs. I have no doubt that we have 
the capacity to solve our problems if only we have the will and 
the determination as a aation to do so. 

Take for example the question of food. At the bottom of 
the problem of hunger is the lack of sufficient food in the country. 


^President’s Independence Day Broadcast, 14tli August, 1952. 
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It is a paradox but nevertheless true that a country which claims 
to be, and is in fact very largely agiieultural, and which has 
known and practised not unsuccessfully agriculture for countless 
generations, which has a rich fertile soil, plentiful supply of 
water both on the surface and underground, which has climate of 
all varieties suited foi' the growth and production of all kinds 
of grains and fruits, herbs and vegetables, should be deficit in 
food. Nature has been bountiful, but we are not utilising the 
bounties of nature or our own capacities to the best advantage. 
Apart from the very large and gigantic multi-purpose river pro- 
jects which have been taken in hand or are in contemplation but 
which will take time to implement and bear fruit, the deficit can 
be, to my mind, easily met by our people devoting a little more 
attention, a little more labour, a little more knowledge, a little 
more organisation to agiiculture. Complete understanding and 
fun co-operation between the agencies of Government and the 
people engaged in food production are necessary to bring about 
the best results. We oannok aSord to import hundreds of erores 
worth of grain from year to year and it must be the duty and the 
look-out of every individual to save every little particle of food 
that he can, to add every little particle to the production of food 
and to help in a just and fair distribution of it. We need to get 
rid of sloth and laziness, and to utilise our time and energy in 
productive work. The same considerations apply to other articles 
of daily necessities. 

To enable us to meet our daily requirements of life, and to 
raise its standard, we need freedom from anxiety for all our people 
and good relations should subsist amongst different sections of us 
and with other countries, in particular with our nearest 
neighboui's. We have people following different religions, speak- 
ing different languages, following many and varying customs, and 
complete understanding and toleration of each other and full 
freedom to each to live his own life and to rise to his fullest 
height without interfering with similar rights of others are essen- 
tial, This in one word k what is meant by calling our State a 
Secular State, and today it is obvious that the first condition not 
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only of all progress, but also of our bar© existence is peace based 
on mutual understanding. I therefore plead that we must all learn 
to liye and let others live, none trying to dominate, none trying 
to exploit, none trying to humiliate others* This can be secured 
only on the basis of non-violence which the Father of the Nation 
taught us as of yore. 

In a world seething with discontent and disruption, doubt 
and suspicion, we have to play our humble part for the main- 
tenance of peace. We have no ambition except of being able to 
render service to our own people and also to others, however 
limited our capacity and however humble our services may be. 
We have won our freedom pursuing a novel and noble method. 
Our means have been as honest and ennobling as our ends. 
We owe it to ourselves and to others to proclaim our adhe- 
rence not merely by words but also by our deeds to those 
high ideals which inspired us during the period of struggle for 
freedom. Our hands may shake, our feet may falter, hut let not 
our vision be dimmed nor our determination to follow the true 
path be weakened. Let us make that resolve for the year which 
commences to-day. 

No nation can prosper, no people can hope to rise unless the 
individuals constituting it have a deep-seated faith in certain 
moral and spiritual values. A nation trying to emerge from 
prolonged bondage and suppression needs them all the more. 
It was therefore an indispensable and essential part of Mahatma 
Gandhi works to base all his programmes of action — ^national no 
less than individual — on what he comprehensively called Truth. 
We cannot do less today when we have become masters of our 
fortunes and architects of our destiny. Let each one of us 
examine his or her own life and activity and' see how far he or 
she conforms in daily dealings to the ordinary standard that is 
generally accepted in society. We shall have served the country 
well if we remedy the defect and remove the deficiencies and 
weaknesses, even though we may not reach the high standard 
aimed at by Mahatma Gandhi, Many of the ills that we are 
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sufiering from and many of tlie complaints that we constantly 
hear will have become things of the past, if we did this much. 
Let each one of us appreciate and realise that individuals consti- 
tute the nation and the nation is and can be only what these 
individuals constituting it are. Pathetic faith in the Govern- 
ment being able to solve all our problems — national and indivi- 
dual, moral and material — ^for us is based on a wrong appraisal 
of the strength and capacity of a Government and an under- 
estimate of what the people can and have to do. It must give place 
to a robust consciousness and steady confidence that it is for us 
and upto us as a people to conquer all our difficulties and that 
we shall do so. Por this we need character, a character that will 
not easily and readily yield to temptations that beset us, that wifi 
be prepared to make sacrifices, that will stick to what is right des- 
pite overwhelming difficulties, that wifi enable one to enter into 
the skin of others and make their sufferings and sorrows one's 
own, that will be ever ready to give rather than to take. A nation 
of individuals with such character will itself be happy and pros- 
perous and make others also happy and prosperous. Let us strive 
to be such a nation and make the independence we have won a 
blessing for us and for all. 



*INTEGEATED DEVELOPMENT OE 
INDIAN VILLAGES. 


India lives very largely in villages and although during 
recent times the urban population has been increasing at rapid 
strides, it is still true that India lives mostly in villages. 
Anything done to bring about an all-round improvement of the 
villages and those who inhabit them should not only be wel- 
comed, but given all possible encouragement by the State and 
by the people at large. Mahatma Gandhi therefore attached 
the greatest importance to the welfare of the villages. It is 
a happy idea to inaugurate the Community Development Pro- 
gramme on his birthday. 

The terms ''Community Development'* and "Community 
Project" are new, but the concept is very old. Basically, the 
concept is of many-sided development as distinguished from 
development relating to parfcioular aspects. Experience in the 
working of the Grow More Food Progi’ammes as well as the 
programmes undertaken by various State Governments and 
private agencies functioning in the sphere of village uplift, 
has established that "ail aspects of rural life are inter-related, 
and that no lasting results can be achieved if individual aspects 
of it are dealt with in isolation* This* does not mean that 
particular problems should not be given prominence, but the 
plans for them should form parts of, and be integrated with, 
those for achieving the wider aims". This can be achieved 
only if the energies of the admtostrative machinery of the 
States and the best unofficial leadership and enthusiasm of the 
masses, are all enlisted in its favour and concerted action is 
taken for the all-round improvement of agriculture, education, 
health, sanitation, welfare of cattle, provision of employment, 
etc., efcc. Under the inspiration given by Gandhiji, a large 
amount of selfless work has been done by his followers in various 
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parts of the country, and other organisations and individuals 
have also done considerable work in that direction. The 
resources, however, both in money and technical personnel, 
available to these have been limited and the progress conso** 
(juently has not been as rapid or extensive as one would have 
wished. The Indo-United States Tccluiicai Co-operation 
Agreement of January 1952 has, I am happy to say, opened up 
new possibilities of advan?se along these lines. 

I have always believed that the Indian peasant is no novice 
in agriculture and has practical experience which goes back 
to many generations. The remarkable adaptability with which 
the Bihar peasant, for example, has taken to the cultivation of 
new varieties of sugarcane to suit the requirements of sugar 
mills which have grown up during the last two decades, shows 
quite clearly that the charge that the Indian peasant is con- 
servative and does not care to adopt improved methods cannot 
stand scrutiny. What is necessary therefore is to demonstrate 
to him to his satisfaction that a new method or a new variety 
gives larger yield or is otherwise profitable. 

The most serious problem facing the country today is the 
one relating to insufficient production of food in the country. 
Even before the last Great War, India had bean importing 
about 1| million tons of rice every year from Burma, The deficit 
has increased as a result of partition in consequence of which 
the surplus areas of West Punjab and Sind have gone over to 
Pakistan. The increase in annual demand for foodgrains on 
account of increase in population has also been appreciable. 
To augment internal supplies it has been necessary for Govern- 
ment to import large quantities of foodgrains, the imports in 
the year 1951 reaching the figure of 47 lakh tons. 

Our Planning Commission, the Government and all 
thoughtful peoi^ie have been anxiously considering ways and 
means of increasing the food production for the purpose of 
closing this gap between production and requirement. The big 
river valley projects, some of which are already taken in hand, 
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and others which are under contemplation will take time to be 
completed, and are not expected to yield immediate results. 
For meeting the present deficit, we shall have to rely Tery 
largely on the minor irrigation projects, such as wells, tanks, 
tube-wells, utilisation of water available from small rivers, 
rivulets and channels and repairing and putting up bunds and 
embankments for storing rain-water to be utilised when 
required. I am convinced there is a great deal of scope for 
these small projects and I have no doubt that if these are satis- 
factorily handled, we shall be able to close the existing gap in 
our food supply. I am happy therefore to notice that in a 
community projects area covering approximately 800 villages 
and 150,000 acres of cultivable land, nearly a third of the 
expenditure will be on minor irrigation works. If these are 
carried out tlu’ough co-operative societies and the people living 
in these areas contribute in labour, which absorbs nearly 80 to 
90 per cent, of the expenditure on these small irrigation pro- 
jects, the amount made available for this purpose will go a very 
.much longer way than would otherwise be the case. I am 
hoping that this voluntary labour will be coming forth in an 
abundant measure to make these projects not only successful 
but also more extensive than if they are to be carried on only 
with the help of the money made available. 

Next to water, comes manure. This may be either 
chemical or organic or rather a combination of both. For 
chemical manure, provision has been made in the Fertilizer 
Agreement with T.G.A. for 108,000 tons of fertilker being 
made available. This will be supplemented by supplies from 
the output of the Sindri Factory. But increasing attention 
will have to be paid to the optimum utilisation of compost and 
farmyard manure and other organic village manorial resources 
which have not been so far as fully exploited as they can be. 
Improved seed and improved methods of cultivation with 
improved implements, will also have to be made available to 
the cultivator for increasing the yield. 
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In all those directions attempts will be made to utilise the 
results of scientific research. Hitherto each Department of the 
State has approached the villager through its own hierarchy 
and the weakest link in each is the last official who has to be 
in touch with the villager. In order to get over this basic 
difficulty, the Community Development Programme quite 
rightly Jays a great deal of emphasis on the setting up of an 
organisation for intensive rural work similar in conception to 
the “extension’’ or “advisory” services in the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The basic 
idea is that at the project headquarters, there will be experts 
in agriculture and animal husbandry, cooperation, agricul- 
tural engineering etc., and for a group of villages there would 
be a village level worker or Gram Sevak who will have a basic, 
training in agricultural scieiaee and animal husbandry supple- 
mented by intensive training in extension methods and prac- 
tices. He will be the carrier of the message to the door of the 
villager and will thus form the pivot of the scheme of develop- 
ment in these areas. He will be a multi-purpose man and his 
work will not be conceived or executed along narrow depart- 
mental lines, but will be intended to inspire people and enlist 
their enthusiasm for a fuller life and for earning the where- 
withal for it, 
n 

No scheme of agricultural development can succeed unless 
adecjuabe facilities are provided for agricultural finance. 
These are of two kinds: (1) long and medium term, and (2) 
short term. Por the long and medium term loans required for 
financing minor irrigation works or land rGclamation, there is 
a provision in the Community Development budget although it 
is necessarily of a modest nature. Por the short term loans, no 
provision has been made and here the success of all these efiorfs 
will depend on the growth of a healthy co-operative movement. 
The, workers in the project areas therefore must aim at the early 
establishment of a multi-purpose co-operative society in evez’y 
village or giuup of villages. In addition to providing for the 
short terms credit needs of the people, the co-operative society 
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will act as an educative agency of very great value and vdE also 
assist the villagers in supplementing the small amount of 
money which is now' being made available for rural develops- 
ment. The co-operative credit societies which have been tried 
on an extensive scale hi the country have not given as good 
results as one w'ouid have wished and it is therefore necessary 
to be careful and cautious in their handling and it is to be 
hoped that their multi-purpose nature will make it possible foe 
them to function in a more satisfactory manner and meet the 
various needs of village life. 

A project area consists on an average of 200.000 people, 
which will mean approximately 50,000 employable adult male 
workers. Owing to seasonal conditions, work iu agriculture is 
carried out only for a fraction of the year. Over 4/5ths. of tho 
country where there are no irrigation facilities, this period is 
three to four months in the year. Even in areas where irriga- 
tion facilities exist, the working p)eriod is no more than six to 
eight months in the year. It will therefore be safe to assume 
that the 50,000 workers in tho project area have, on an 
average, about half the year idle time on their hands. This 
reveals the dimensions of u>nemplo 3 'ment and under-employ- 
menfe in the countryside and unless this time is fully utilised, 
the work of village uplift will remain incomplete. The nature 
of agricultural work is such that this spare time is not avail- 
able in a continuous stream but is broken up in Httie bits and 
it can be utilised only if alternative occupation in the form of 
village and cottage industries can be provided which will not 
require continuous operation but could be interrupted and 
taken up again without imposing any serious dislocation or 
loss. My hope is that along wuth the work for agricultural 
improvement, this side of the problem will also be given due 
attention, so that the time which is now w^asted perforce might 
he utilised. If even a quarter of this idle time could be har- 
nessed for voluntary effort or self-help in programmes which 
are their own, the contribution which the village people would 
be making through their efforts will be able to provide an 
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amount equal to the provision made in tho Community Develop- 
ment Programme. 

Full development of a community cannot bo achieved with- 
out a strong educational base and without a satisfactory health 
programme. I am glad to find that in education, emphasis has 
been laid on the expansion of basic educational facilities. The 
health organisation of the project area will consist of primary 
health units and a secondary health unit equipped with a hospital 
and a mobile dispensary at the headquarters of the project area 
and serving the area as a whole. It is to be hoped that it will 
be pissible to expand these educational and health facilities as 
the economic condition of the people living in the project area 
improves as a result of these developmental activities and there 
is an all-round improvement in agriculture and village and 
cottage industries resulting in a general rise in the economic 
condition of the people. 

The work ahead is diffixudt. A smab Ijeginnirig is being 
made. If wc make a sincere effort, the small seed which we 
are sowing today will grow Into a huge and mighty tree in course 
of time, I therefore appeal to all, wdiother directly connected 
with the execution of this programme or not, to make their 
contribution to this effort and make it a success. Those areas 
which have been selected for these projects should consider 
themselves fortxmate, but they also should realise their respon- 
sibility because on their success depends the future expansion 
and extension of these projects. The Government help as also 
the aid generously given by the will undoubtedly go a 

great way, but there is no doubt that unless the people take up 
this work as their own and put their heart into it, with a deter- 
mination to make it successful, the result cannot be satisfactory. 
It has therefore to be taken up in a spirit of sorvicn and with 
enthusiasm. Mahatma Gandljt uscul to look upon all work for 
the common benefit as Yajna and it is in this spirit of Yajua 
that the work has to be undertaken and accomplished, I can 
only hope and pray that the Government and the people will 
travel together hand in hand in this mighty effort. 



^-EEA OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


On the eve of the Third Anniversai’y of our Republic, I 
extend mj warmest greetings and good wishes to you all. 

It is well to recall that we were faced at the very dawm of 
our freedom by problems which required the concentration of 
all our energies for their solution. We have not only warded 
what appeared to many to be a historic inevitability but have 
also forged the institutions and instruments of a State — 
national, democratic and peace loving. If we look back today 
we see how stage by stage this task has been accomplished. 
We had at first to devote ourselves to defeat the forces of poli- 
tical disintegration and social disorder. You are aware how our 
late leader, Sardar Patel, successfully accomplished this task of 
integrating what were called the Indian States v/ithin the first 
two years of our free existence. Simultaneously we filled the 
vacuum that had arisen in the adininis^-ration, the army and the 
other branches of the State system. 

Thus completed the first stage of our journey in the 
solution of the problems inherent in the transformation of an 
alien into a national State. In the next stage of our Journey 
we forged the institutions of democracy. It is now an event 
of history how the Constituent Assembly constituted our 
land and people into a sovereign democratic State in which 
political power, economic opportunities and cultural conquests 
were to be equally shared by every individual and class without 
any discrimination of any kind whatever. The peaceful nature 
of the process with which such a constitution was adopted in 
our land should not make any of us miss its gi'eat and historic 
significance. In the history of mankind and nations hardly a 
parallel can be found where the State power and economic anri 
cultural opportunities were made equally available to all indivi- 
duals, classes, creeds and, sexes without prolonged struggle, 
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bitterness and bloodshed and indeed with eager willingness as 
has been done in our land. The Constituent Assembly com- 
pressed that exciting history Into a brief and peaceful span of 
our national life. 

The third stage of our journey begini with our entering upon 
the first General Elections under the Constitution. At this time 
last year you, the people of India, were making choice of the 
programme which you desired your Government to follow and 
the persons who were to implement the programme of your 
choice. These elections were, as I had said even before, a test 
oi our political sagacity, administrative capacity and devotion to 
democratic processes. The vastness of the number of voters on 
the basis of adult franchise and the extent of the organisation 
required to carry ouL the elections wei^e indeed stupendous and 
certainly unpincedenled in the history of democratic elections, 
liestraint in ehiction propaganda, political sagacity on the part 
cd electors and above ail freedom to vote as one desired, were 
required and vvcrii foj'thcoming in abundant measure. In this 
crucial test 1 may say in all humility we have come out quite 
successful. 

Besides this we also have successfully established the legal 
basis and means for currying through a far-reaching revolution 
ill the agrarian system of our country. In almost all parts of 
the country the Zaniindari and Jugirdari system has been or is 
being abolished by Itww The diifereut State Governments have 
been busy taking steps to acquire the ZaniiudariB and it is hoped 
that in the near future India will have been completely freed 
from these relics of feud alisxn. 

But this agrarian revolution could not be fully fruitful 
unless you, our pcasanls, were ])rovidcd also with the benefits 
of modern sciences, particularly ladating to agriculture and 
health. With a view to carrying to your doors the advuuccH of 
sciences and technique, 55 Cornmuniiy ri'ojecis were launched 
during the last yeai- on the uuniversary of Mahatma ^xandhi’s 
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birthday. Every new measure takes some time to make its 
appeal t'O the j)opular mind and it is to be hoped that our people 
have begun to appreciate their signihcance and render all the 
co-operation and help expected of them. I am quite confident 
that as time passes and as our field-workers gather experience, 
they would be able to serve you, our village people, with ever- 
increasing success. Thus a revolution, silent and peaceful, is 
passing over the countryside and I hope that when it is com- 
pleted, it wnuid have beneficially transformed the life of our 
people to no less a degree than any other revolution ever did 
in any part of the world and opened and cleared the way for 
countrywide extension of such schemes. 

There has been silent but steady progress in the expansion 
and improvement of our Transport, Industrial and Irrigational 
system during the last year. Such inaccessible parts as Gutch 
have now been connected to the main Eailway system of our 
country. Steady improvement continues to be made in the 
position of locomotives and rolling-stock not only by imports 
from abroad but also by manufacture in the country itself. More 
amenities have been provided for the passengers of smaller 
means. Similarly our industrial production has been growing. 
The production of sugar, cloth, cement and steel has increased 
and we have succeeded in making larger quantities of these 
available for the consumption of the people. In the matter of 
the production of jute and cotton also we have made a great 
headway tow^ards self-sufficiency. 

nature has been unkind to us and there has been successive 
failure ol fnonsoon in important tracts of our land and the crops 
have dried iqj for want of water. Indeed this failure of rains 
lias even afiected the level of sub-soil water in these tracts and 
people there had difficulty of even obtaining drinking water. 
Besides, in several places floods and cyciones have caused quite 
a great damage to crops and property. All these natural cala- 
mities iiave compelled us to import food from foreign countries 
at prices not -wholly of our choice- During the year under 
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review, however, on the whole the position has eased consider- 
ably and we have been able to relax control in many places 
without any pnblic detriment and to the great satisfaction of the 
people at large. We also hope that imports of foodgrains in the 
the year just commencing will be on a much smaller scale than 
last year. 

The solution of the problem of rehabilitation of refugees 
has also made considerable headway. The examination of .the 
claims of the refugees from West Pakistan is nearing comple- 
tion and the evaluation of the property in the evacuee pool is 
also being proceeded with. We have been trying to negotiate 
with Pakistan about the settlement of the evacuee property 
but all our efforts in this direction havc^ been unfortunately so 
far unfruitful. But the same measure of progress cannot be 
claimed about the rehabilitation of refugees from East Pakistan. 
The idea of introduction of the passport system between India 
and Pakistan at the latter’s instance also led to an increased 
exodus of refugees from East Pakistan and so the problem on 
that side has somewhat increased in dimensions. But we are 
determined to spare no efforts for their relief and rehabilitation. 

True to our interests and traditions we kept up our efforts 
[or international peace during the last year as well. We tried 
to find a via media on the Korean question, but unfortunately 
our effort has not been attended with success so far. We do 
believe that the world has reached a stage in Its economic and 
cultural development where differences between nations can and 
should be solved by peaceful negotiation and where war would 
, prove disastrous to all, and our humble efforis m that behalf 
are being continued. 

It is with this belief In peace and goodwill to other peoples 
that we have kept ourselves aloof irom all .military alignments 
with any other nation or bloc of nations. Naturally we may 
not appreciate any move wdiieh may have the effect of drawing 
the danger of war nearer to this sub-continent. 
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It is really a matter of regret to us that our differences with 
Pakistan have not yet been settled and that the problem of 
Kashmir still hangs fire. 

Thus the year that has roiled by has witnessed a steady 
progress in all spheres of our national life. In fact it may be 
said that it has witne>ssed the close of the post-partition era and 
we are now on the threshold of a new era of National recons- 
truction and regeneration. The symbol of this future is our 
Five-Year Plan which has been finalized by the Commission 
and approved by our Parliament. It is a bold attempt to make 
the most economic use of our national and man-power resources 
to overcome the economic lag in our life which the recent past 
has bequeathed to us, 

I am sure that everyone of you feels that the paramount 
necessity of ours is the , immediate increase in the national 
income. This can be done only if we sink our differences, ideo- 
logical and regional, and devote ourselves wdiole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically to this supreme task. Its realisation would tax 
all our resources and energies and we have not a moment to lose. 
It may well be that some of you may not be satisfied with the 
targets fixed by the Plan or may have honest differences about 
the methods proposed. In a democratic society such differences 
about approach and objectives of any policy or plan would always 
be there. But these differences do not and should not imply 
that any of us should withokl his co-operation from the imple- 
mentation of a policy or plan accepted by a vast majority of the 
chosen representatives of the people. 

Our future and fate depend on how we pull together for the 
realisation of all our objectives. We have to answer the call 
that is made on us. We can and should do so in a spirit of 
utter dedication to the service of India and Humanity. Let me 
hope Lhat tomorrow you will re-dedicate yourselves to this great 
mission and thus fulfil your lives and destiny. May Grod bless 
you all. 



=^TROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 

Today we are compictiug lour ypars of iJio exisienco ol 
uiu’ Ke])ub]ic. On ihe cvo of iIh aunivoranry, J t^eud uiy 
greetings and !)ps(i wishes io nil my cnunirymcm During iiio 
last four years we iiuvc boon celebrating this occasion appro- 
p]'intely by liolding public nieeiings and dedicating ourselves to 
the service of llic nation. I feel that this is also a. fit occasion 
for looking back and rcoapltualating |■)ast events with a view to 
assessing our efforts and seeing how far wc have moved to oin* 
cherished goal of making the common people inhabiting this 
country happier. The object is not io criticise tiny one but 
merely to know as to where exactly we stand today, because this 
knowledge is bound to be of help to us in the direction of our 
future aiforts. 

Lei‘ us take first of all the food situation. It is imbued 
graiifyiisg that during the year whiclj has gone by, we have 
matio distinct improvemei^t in the production of food. Our 
efforts, f’pread over the past several years, for gi’owiug ua>fe food 
and for bringing more uiul more land under the ])lough, have 
at long last started bearing fruit. Tlu'. production of nearly 
every foodstuff has gone up, as a result of which Government 
was rd)l(' to make, substantial reductions in the imports of food- 
grains fmm overseas. Decontrol of coarse, food-grtiins recjently 
onlered by Government is a proof of tiio present easier situation 
and of the im^rease in production. It is probable that ns a result 
of decontrol of coarse food-grfiins. their prices may fiuctuai'.e for 
some time, but I am sure before long they will have found thes'r 
own level and the commodity market will stabili^.o. 

Our first Five-rear I’hm for IJic all-round development ami 
pj'ogreBs of the country is proceeding npme., lyhidev this Plan 
v/orlr on the Eivfa* Vallc'.y Projects and oDior sch(n.jacs of vast 
magnitude is in progress. One of thesB projects, known as 
Kakrapara Dam Project in Baurushtra, was completed n .few 
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months ago. It is hoped that more than six lahhs of acres of 
land will be irrigated with the water made available by the 
construction of this Bam. Sufficient progress has been made 
in respect of the Tungabhadra Project as well and the dam 
for storing the water of the river is already completed. Simi- 
larly the Mayurakshi Project for Bengal, the Bamodar Valley 
Project for Bihar and Bengal, the Bhakra-Isangal Project for 
the Punjab, PEPSU, etc., and the Hirakud Project for Orissa — 
all of these may be said to be in an advanced stage of execution. 
In fact, the Mayurakshi Project has already started giving its 
benefits to the region concerned. Another two or three similar 
projects which wex’e not included originally in the Pive-Year Plan 
are also under Government's active consideration. Principal 
among them is the Kosi Elver Project. 

During the year under review we have had to face cala- 
mitous floods and, their after-effects. Widespread damage was 
caused by flood in Assam, Andhra and particularly in Bihar. 
Besides providing the maximum possible relief to the aflect-ei 
areas, Government is anxious to find a permanent solution cf 
this recurring problem. It is only by constructing dams and 
controlling the waters of these rivers which are flooded every 
year and by adopting measures for improving drainage that this 
problem can be solved. Plans are being formulated for this 
purpose. When they are taken in hand and implemented, it is 
hoped that not only floods ■would be averted but the stored waters 
w’'ould be utilized for the purpose of irrigation. 

Whatever little we have been able to achieve so far through 
the Five-Year Plan gives us great hope for the future. When 
the Plan is fully implemented, there will be an all-round increase 
in production. In addition to the great increase in acreage 
under irrigation a good deal of power will also be available which 
will not only break the monotony of our villagers, but also in- 
crease the potentialities fox' large as also small industries. While 
Government is making an nU-oufc effort to implement this Plan 
at the cost of hundreds of crores of rupees, it is the bounden 
duty of every Indian, high or low, to extend his or her full co- 
operation in the accompli shmonti of this gi'eat task. 
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It will not be out of place to mention here the Community 
Project Scheme on which work is going on in the countryside. 
This Scheme was started in October, 1952, in 55 selected rural 
centres. Luckily I had the opportunity of visiting a few of these 
centres last March and April I was very happy to observe in 
these centres that the project had stirred the imagination of the 
village folk and roused their enthusiasm. They have been able 
to do a good deal of solid work. Under the Community Project 
Scheme people have voluntarily constructed linlj roads, dug wells 
for the procurement of drinking water, cleaned tanks and village 
ponds, improved the production of fish, increased the production 
of foodgrains by sowing seeds of improved quality and by using 
manure, opened schools for children's education and started 
hospitals for the sick. These small projects have come quite 
handy to the villagers who have evinced keen interest in them, 
particularly because they are able to see the outcome of their 
efforts so quickly. As a result of this Scheme, the whole 
atmosphere in the villages has become surcharged with con- 
structive activity. To extend the scope of this useful work, 
Government has decided to start the Community Project Scheme 
in another 55 centres. 

The Government of India has also set up a Board for 
encouraging cottage industries, specially the Khadi industry. 
People interested in cottage industries and having sufficient 
experience and knowledge of their working have been appointed 
to this Board. Government has also agreed to subsidise these 
industries. It is hoped that as a result of this step, cottage 
industries will receive a great impetus. 

I would like to mention here the ‘‘Bhoomidan*' movement 
started by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Although the Government 
has no direct connection with this movement, yet its great poten^ 
tialities in solving the problem of equitable distribution of land 
and effecting a revolutionary ebange in the attitude of the 
people towards it, cannot but interest every one, Per remedy- 
ing the present maldistribution of land among cultivators, it 
is , altogether a novel move, a move which is perfectly in keeping 
with the traditions of this country and the teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
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While reviewing the events of the past year, we cannot 
forget the creation of a separate Andhra State. The people of 
Andhra had been agitating for it for many years past. Now 
that this demand has been met, let me hope our Andhra 
brothers wdll seize the opportunity to make a united efforts for 
ameliorating the condition of the people of their newiy-created 
State. The demand for redistribution and reorganisation of 
States has been insistent for some time. The Government has 
announced the appointment of a high-powered Commission to go 
into this question. Let me hope that as a result of the efforts of 
this Commission a satisfactory solution will have been found of 
all the controversial issues, consistent with the unity, solidarity 
and safety of India. 

The Government set up another Commission last year for 
inquiring into and suggesting ways and. means of improving the 
conditions of what are called backward people, so as to bring 
them into line with other people and for preparing a compre- 
hensive list of such people. It is in the interest of ail of us 
that every national of this country should have equal opportunity 
to develop and progress. It is enjoined not only by our Consti- 
tution but also our age-long tradition. Our plans for recon- 
struction should therefore be so broad-based as to benefit each 
and every citizen of this Bepublic. 

I am glad that displaced persons in our country have now^ 
started getting compensation in lieu of property left by them in 
Pakistan. It is a huge undertaking. Nevertheless Government 
has agreed to provide compensation to the best of its resources. 

As before, this year also our country had a prominent role 
to play in international affairs. , Our efforts to end the war iu 
Korea have been in keeping with the Indian policy of helping 
attainment of peace and we are naturally happy that our efforts 
in that direction have been appreciated by many a foreign 
nation. When the hostilities in Korea came to an end as a 
result of the cease-fire agreement, we were asked to be a member 
of the Neutral Nations Commission to help in the solution of the 
question of the prisoners of wrt, and to take charge of the 
prisoners pending repatriation. Howsoever arduous or thankless 
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the task was, we undertook to do it and have tried to discharge 
this duty to the best of our ability. We look upon it as a unique 
opportunity for our armed forces to have been given such an 
assignment in a foreign land in the interest of peace and iuter- 
nafcional goodwill. The election of Shrimati Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit as the President of the General Assembly of the U.N',0. 
is also a matter of legitimate pride for India and the women of 
the world, since she is the first women to be called upon to hold 
that high ofiSee. 

Notwithstanding all this, we cannot afford to be complacent 
or rest on our oars. There is so much which still remains to be 
done for the well-being of our people. We are pledged to 
establish a Welfare State in India. It is the duty of such a 
government to raise the standard of living of the people in its 
charge and to meet their basic needs. To achieve this is not 
easy, and necessarily takes times. Now^-a-days we hear about 
Hie problem of unemployment, specially among the educated 
class in towns. The Government is fully conscious of it and 
is adopting measures to tackle it. Our country is bo big that 
no Government with the best of intentions can grapple with 
this problem successfully unless the people also lend their 
willing support and co-operation to its policies. 

If India gets a good name at home or in the comity of 
nations, it will ultimately redound to the credit of our people. 
It is the peole who are the backbone of a nation. A nation 
acquires the capacity to tide over difficulties from the character 
and high-mindedness of its people. You, the people of India, 
are truly the builders of the new India that is to be. Its future 
will depend on your determination, sacrifice and devotion, I 
fervently hope that you will ever strive (jo make India a happy 
and prosperous country. . 



*THE MISSION OF MANKIND. 


We re-affirm today our faitli in the ideals for the realisation 
oi which the United Nations was established seven years ago. 
If the human race is to survive, continued efforts for the 
realisation of these ideals are more necessary today than ever 
before. For this purpose we should strive to transcend the 
narrow sphere of a raoial, class or national conscience and try 
to shape our conduct in conformity wdth a world conscience. 

We in this country feel that the evolution of such a world 
conscience is all the more necessary if we are to be able to 
provide our people the means of a good life. International 
peace, amity and co-operation in all walks of life are absolutely 
necessary if we are to realise our inner spiritual urge, develop 
our potential economic resources and remain faithful to our 
historic traditions of Ahimsa and toleration. 

The United Nations provides the nucleus, however 
imperfect, round which this world conscience can grow. We 
in India have, therefore, tried to do our humble bit to enable 
it to realise the mission which history and the collective will 
of mankind has placed on it. Its progress towards its destined 
goal has been slow and tardy and occasionally it may even 
appear as if it were retracing its steps. Nevertheless it is true 
that the existence of this world conscience, imperfect and feeble 
though it may be today, has so far exercised a restraining 
influence on the forces of evil. 

This, however, is not enough. The United Nations cannot 
be said to have reached its true stature unless it becomes the 
effective and guiding conscience of the world. I, therefore, 
feel that it is the duty of every one of us to assist and co-operate 
in the achievement of the ideals fot’ which the United Nations 
stands and thus make it a guarantee for justice, peace and 
prosperity in the world. 


^President's United Nations Bay message broadcast on 24tli October, 1962. 



*ATMOSPHEEE OF PEACE. 


As in previous years, once again I am glad to join the Anni- 
versary celebrations of the United Nations, which was founded on 
this day ten years ago. Every year on this day spokesmen of 
the Member Nations and others express their views assessing the 
work of this great organisation. Year after year we hear of criti- 
cism, approbation and opinions mingled with hope and despair. 
It is a proof of the sturdiness and basic soundness of the United 
Nations that it has continued its onward march despite all com- 
ments, adverse and favourable. 

As I said in on© of my earlier messages, an organisation based 
on the free will of the Nations of the world, unbacked by any kind 
of compulsion or military sanctions, is like a delicate sapling 
which has to be nurtured with all the care and soft handling we 
are capable ol. Although the world has gone far ahead since the 
concept of an international assembly of Nations took birth, we 
cannot claim to have gone beyond tho experimental stage in this 
respect. I do not moan to suggest that in its influence and juris- 
diction, the United Nations Organisation has made no improve- 
ment upon its predecessor, the League of Nations. With all its 
failings, it is almost universally recognised today, it is not possible 
for the world to carry on without an International Organisation 
like the Uinted Nations. This feeling has, luokfly, grown strong 
with the advance of science and the modern apparatus of warfare. 
It is this feeling, which, I hope, is shared by large sections of 
people in all the countries, which provides real sanctions for the 
existence and growing strength of the United Nations. Person- 
ally, I have gi’eat faith in an institution like this which comes up 
in a climate of complete volition. 

This year which is just going to be over has seen some very 
remarkable things. Eor the first time in many years there is no 
shooting War in any part of the world. In Korea, after prolonged 


♦President's United Nations Day Broadcast, 24tb October, 1954. 
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and patient negotiations, not only was cease-fire achieved, but it 
has resulted in armistice which, let us hope, will be converted 
into lasting peace. 

In Indo-China, as a result of negotiation between the parties 
concerned, with the assistance of the other nations, cease-fire 
has been achieved, and it is a matter of congratulations that we 
have been entrusted with the delicate and difficult task of super- 
vising the cease-fire. We are all hoping that the goodwill that 
has been generated will lead to the termination of hostilities and 
the achievement of freedom by the people of the country con- 
cerned. In this connection it is also worthwhile noting that a 
general atmosphere of peace is likely to be brought about as a 
result of the removal of one of the causes of conflict, namely, 
colonialism which has always created discontent. While it is too 
early to say that colonialism is going to be liquidated, there are 
indications of the growing realisation of its objectionable features. 
Let us hope that with patience on the part of the people and 
goodwill on the part of the colonial powers, a stage will soon be 
reached when this cause of conflict will cease to operate in the 
Continents of Asia and Africa. 

On this memorable day, let us renew our resolve to assist 
and co-operate in the achievement of the ideals for which the 
United Nations stands, so that it truly becomes a guarantee for 
justice, peace and prosperity in the world. 









*WOMEN AND NATIONAL ADVANCEMENT. 


I can never resist a call from an educational institution, 
because I have been associated with such institutions through- 
out and have always taken a keen interest in education. I was, 
therefore, happy to accept your invitation; it is a pleasure to 
be in your midst and to confer degrees on many of the students 
assembled here. 

You are fortunate indeed to receive education in this Kanya 
Mahavidyalaya — for this institution occupies an important 
place in this State and has made a remarkable contribution to 
the advancement of our women. This institution was founded 
many years ago by a true social-reformer who was inspired by 
lofty and sacred ideals of emancipation of women and national 
advancement and who had genuine reverence for womanhood. 
We have in our country two types of educational institutions: — 
those established by our English rulers for the achievement of 
their own ends and those founded independently by patriots and 
nationalists with a view to reviving our civilization and rebuilding 
our cultural traditions. The Kanya Mahavidyalaya was founded 
many years ago in pursuance of these sacred ideals, and those 
of you who are entering life after havipg completed your educa- 
tion in such an institution are really fortunate. You have ob- 
tained this higher degree, of course, but to have done so from 
this institution should also be a treasure of your life which must 
add to your laurels. 

Those of you who have received their degrees are now step- 
ping out of the limited sphere of the Grurukul into the vast arena 

of life — an arena of activity and struggle. You have on your 
shoulders heavy responsibilities, but I am confident that your 

oxperienpe and education will enable you to bear them with 
grace. So far you were studente — ^now you will lead a practical 

*Presi(ioni*& convocation address at Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Jallnndur, 
29fch September, 1952. 
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lifo End you have to march ahead in the faco of multifariouB 
prohlem-B- I hope the education you have received here will 
give you strength and energy to face them as responsible citizens 
of an independent country. But for that you should have a 
clear picture of what you are going to do in life. 

I believe you all know that women occupied a position of 
great importance and dignity in ancient India — ^that they played 
an enviable role in domestic and social life and made a splendid 
contribution to an all-round development of society by virtue of 
their ingenuity, intellect and spirit of sacrifice. I need hardly 
remind you how they distinguished themselves in various arts 
and sciences — ^Mathematics, Ethics, Theology, Economics, 
Medicine, Domestic Science, etc., etc. The achievements of 
Sita, Savitri, Gargi and Kalavati are proud memories for us. 
The characters of our women in the past have been exalted and 
traditions glorious, and they can still be cited as examples for 
the woman today, 

I am saying all this to bring home to you that the womon 
is an incarnation of divinity (devi), a sustainer (dhatri), a 
creative energy which conduces to the growth and welfare of 
human society. By virtue of this creative power you can work 
in and outside the home for an all-round progress of society. 
Thus your responsibility Is commensurate with your power. I 
attach great importance to the education of girls for these and 
similar reasons. However noble be our ideals and whatever 
system of Government we establish, however liberal and equit- 
able be our economic and social philosophy, we cannot bring 
lasting peace and prosperity to our country unless the physical 
and mental make-up of our coming generation has sound founda- 
tion. I, therefore, hold that women can play a much more 
vital role in the home than in the factory or in the office. This, 
however, does not mean tliat I want them to be confined within 
the four walls of the house. Along with their domestic life they 
can and should participate successfully in various social activities 
to which they are naturally and equally entitled- But real 
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freedom and liberty only mean that the woman employs all her 
faculties not only for her individual development — ^but also for 
the total development of the society — conducing ultimately to 
the welfare of humanity at large, wherein is included her indivi- 
dual self also. 

According to the ancient traditions and lofty ideals of Indian 
womanhood you have not only to educate yourself but also to 
progress thereafter in all directions as the companions of men. 
After freedom, now, you have also to play your part in the work 
of national reconstruction. This is possible only when we amend 
our present system of education to suit our purpose. Here also 
our country is faced with conflicting ideologies. The modern 
Beformists — ^those who style themselves as Progressivists — con- 
tend that boys and girls should be educated together under the 
same system of edueatfon. They hold that the woman should 
be treated on a basis of equality not only in the domain of edu- 
cation but in all fields and walks of life, that she should have 
complete social freedom and should' be able to participate in all 
activities and occupations as an equal partner of man. These 
people want that the system of education should also be model- 
led accordingly. Diametrically opposed is the view of the 
Orthodox camp. Thus we have today conflicting ideologies 
regarding the education of women. We have naturally to con- 
sider carefully which of these two will suit us better and help 
in the advancement of our culture and oiviliziation. If you ask 
me, I shall, of course, advise you to choose the middle-course 
effecting a compromise between the two. 

The one main defect of modern education — besides various 
other flaws and shortcomings— is that it is very expensive. Every 
year we are turning out from our Universities thousands of stu- 
dents who — at least many of them — fail to get employment and 
find it difficult to make both ends meet. Thus our Universities 
are on the one hand adding to the number of the unemployed 
and on the other breeding dandies in swarms. Girls and boys of 
ordinary middle-class families, when they go into schools or 
colleges, fall victims to prevalent fashions and start imitating 
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their fellow-collegians in costly dress and Loilets which make 
their living pretty expensive and thus create dilficultios for their 
guardians. Naturally after such an expensive education when 
they go out of their schools and colh.'ges, it is quite likely that 
their life becomes a burden, because tliis tuxponsivB education 
cannot be sufficiently luci’ativc. It cuuuoi. get them jobs — fuid 
ultimately they begin to fool that it is useless. Wo liavo, there- 
fore, to think very carefully whether this system of education is 
good for us as such or it needs amendment. Wisdom does not 
He in blind adherence to conventions. 

The question before us is — and we must give it due thought: 
what changes or amendments should be made in our present 
system of education so that it can effectively help our boys and 
girls to lead a successful and self-dcpoiulont life? In this com 
text quite naturally we recall to our minds a different system— 
a system which not only educates but also equips a studemt to 
become self-reliant and earn for himself. A system can be 
really fruitful if besides imparting liberal educatio)! it also 
tcacheB the dignity of labour to the student and makes Inm worlc. 
This new system of education Mahatma Gandhi called *Nai 
Talhrd — in this knowledge was imparted and an all-round deve- 
lopment of poi'sonality was effected through constructive work. 
Our institiitions can greatly benefit by this method and create a 
healthy atmosphere of self-reliance within their premises. This 
would help in solving the problem of unomployment to a certain 
extent and also develop those faculties of our children on which 
the real progress of mankind ultimately depends. 

l^or a woman, in particular, efficiency is indiwpeusablo. She 
should he able to co-oprrato fully with lyiaii in homo life. She 
should bo a good .house-wife and should not .look down upon the 
smallest household duties. It -would be ind'orl.imatu if higher 
education led women to shirk or shun their domestic duties. A 
woman's real dignity lies in her efficie.noy utuI sedf-rolianoe. 
Some interpret self-dependence narrowly as being equipped for 
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a job or a profession. But true self-dependence implies mini- 
mum dependence on others. Is it not self-dependence to 
manage the entire work of the household? Conversely — is that 
not the worst form of dependence to need a nurse for the up- 
bringing of one's children^ — ^nay even for giving them a breast- 
feed. Therefore, true self-reliance means minimum dependence 
whether of the mistress on the maid or vice-versa. 

Nature — and God — have chosen woman for the task of per- 
petuating the human race (which she alone can do). Women 
as well as society must realise the implications of this proud and 
unique responsibility and it must be reflected in whatever system 
of education is adopted for them. It is not necessary that both 
men and women should do all ty'pes of work — such is not 
Nature’s dispensation. The woman must therefore equip her- 
self for her primary responsibility — a responsibility which does 
not end but begins with procreation and entails life-long efiort 
for the betterment of man. Our girls must be educated in all 
these basic duties of women so that they can play their role in 
the advancement of the nation. 

I thank you once again because, you and your institution are 
devoted to this great mission of the emancipation of women, to 
the development of society in its real sense and to the welfare 
of humanity as a whole. I do hope you will always keep in 
view the advancement of human culture 'and the role of women 
therein, and work accordingly so that your institution becomes 
a veritable shrine of love and co-operation, diffusing peace and 
purity in Indian life through truth and non-violence. 

In the end, I should congratulate these girls once again 
who are now entering life after receiving education in such a 
centre of learning and culture. I wish them every success, 

Tliank you all, ladies and gentlemen, for the cordial recep- 
tion you have given me. 



*AN EMBODIMENT OE TAGORE’S IDEALS. 


I consider it a great privilege for me to have this opportunity 
of coming to this sacred spot hallowed by the dedicated life of 
Maharshi and the centre selected by Ckirudov to establish his 
dear institution to enshrine his idcnxls and aspirations. Gurudev 
had laid the seed of this institution and had watered it with all 
his strength and unceasing daily service. It is our misfortune 
that he is no more bodily present amidst us but the spirit is im« 
mortal and through various forms and in various ways goes on 
inspiring and nourinshing good deeds in the world. Every 
particle of this land has the impress of his footprints. There is 
not a pebble nor a plant nor a tree nor a single corner of the 
buildings and houses here which does not have on it the imprint 
of his personality and which is not illumined by his divine light. 
So it would be presumptuous on my part to say anything about 
it, but even then it may not perhaps be unnecessary to place 
again before you and others the position and history of Shanti- 
niketan and Vishwa Bharati in the context of the present-day 
conditions. 

Many decades ago the . Shantiniketan Ashrama had been 
founded by Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, the revered father 
of Gurudev as a retreat for religious meditation and contempla- 
tion, Since its establishment, it has passed through three stages 
of evolution. For some time it was mainly a centre of spiritual 
life, but in the early years of this century Gurudev founded here 
Bolpur Brahmacharya Ashram where children used to receive 
education after their initiation in Brahmacharya, In 1928 it 
reached the third stage and the Vishwa Bharati University was 
established here. Since its very mception its evolution had 
taken place in a beautiful natural environment and a spulfcual 
atmosphere. So it was but natural that the ideals o.E this Uni- 
versity were settled in accordance with that innate spirituality 

""President's convocation address at Vishwa-Bharati, 23rd December, 1962. 
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and were so stated in the memorandum prepared for registration 
at that time. These are: 

*‘To study the mind of Man in its realisation of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view. 

To bring into more intimate relation with one another, 
through patient study and research, the different 
cultures of the East on the basis of their underlying 
unity. 

To approach the West from the standpoint of such a unity 
of the life and thought of Asia. 

To seek to realise in a common fellowship of study the 
meeting of East and West, and thus ultimately to 
strengthen the fundamental conditions of world peace 
through the establishment of free communication of 
ideas between the two hemispheres. 

And with such Ideal in view to provide at Shantiniketan 
aforesaid a centre of Culture where research into and 
study of the religion, literature, history, science and 
art of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh, Christian 
and other civilizations may be pursued along with the 
culture of the West, with that simplicity in externals 
which is necessary for true spiritual realisation, in 
amity, good fellowship and co-operation between the 
thinkers and scholars of both Eastern and Western 
countries, free from all antagonisms of race, nationality, 
creed or caste, and in the name of the One Supreme 
Being who is Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam/' 

If one examines these aims it becomes evident that Gurudev 
desired to realise mainly three objectives through the Vishwa 
Bharati. In the ffrst place it was his conviction that enabling 
the rising generation to share in the experience which the human 
mind has had or is having of the various forms and. aspects of 
truth can alone be termed as true education and so insisted that 
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every educational institution should try to assist its students to 
share in this experience. Secondly, it was his view that even 
though the manifestation of truth in different countries of the 
world has assumed different and differing forms, yet in the 
countries of both the East and the West there is an underlying 
fundamental unity behind all these different manifestations of 
truth. So he wanted this institution to devote itself to the 
study of the various manifestations of Truth in the different 
countries of the East and the West on the basis of this funda- 
mental unity and to the study of the different cultures of all the 
countries and thereby and through research into them he desired 
that the people of the East should be brought into cultural 
harmony with those of the West and be enabled to have better 
understanding of and respect for the ideals and ideas of one 
another so that they may together and in co-operation establish 
in the world the fundamental and essential conditions of peace. 
Thirdly, it was his heart's desire that this cultural centre should 
become (he voice of the World Oonsoiousness, that is to say, 
here men may have a commerce of feelings and ideals on the 
basis of their fundamental unity and under the divine shadow 
of the great Lord who is Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam and in 
complete freedom from all considerations and mental barriers of 
colour, nationality, religion and caste and thus may create such 
a new consciousnese in the entire world as would not be a prisoner 
within narrow spheres and would embrace within its bosom the 
entire race of man. It was with this view that he had adopted 
the motto of this University as ‘'Yatra Vishwa Bharati eka 
Nidam". 

For the realisation of these ideals Gurudev considered it 
essential that the mutual relations between the teachers and 
the taught should be of a Special kind and their ways of living 
also should be in harmony Mth these Ideals. As I have just 
said, to his mind the purpose of this University was to pursue 
the study of Truth and the complete TVuth with single-minded 
devotion and in a dedicated and sacrificial spirit and with great 
perseverance. It is q[mte evident that if this pursuit of Truth 
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IS to be carried on in a proper manner, the teachers and the 
pnpils should have a special attitude of their own towards Life. 
They must accept this pursuit of truth as the supreme obliga- 
tion of their life, and that no calculation of gain or loss should 
enter into their mind for a single moment while undertaking it. 
It was to indicate this truth that Gurudev had once written to 
one of his teacher friends that “^''the period of study for children 
IS a period of dedication. The consummation of one’s manhood 
lies not in Self but in Service — ^this truth was known to our 
ancestors. They used to term the education, basic to the self- 
realisation of man, as the life of Brahmacharya. It does not 
consist in committing to memory a few bits of learning or pas- 
sing examinations. Indeed the life of Brahmacharya is but 
another name for striving to identify oneself with the world and 
ancestors. They used to term the education basic to the self- 
restraint, devotion, faith, purity and single-mindedness. This 
is a kind of religious duty. There are numerous things in the 
world which can be the subject of sale and purchase but Bharma 
is entirely diSerent from them. It is not an article of commerce. 
It has to be on the one hand given in a spirit of charity and has 
to be accepted by others in a spirit of humility and devotion. It 
was for this reason that education in ancient India was not an 
article of sale. Those who are engaged in teaching in the 
modern times are no doubt teachers but those doing so in the 
ancient days were gurus. Along with knowledge they used to 
give to their pupils something which cannot be given or taken 
except on the basis of the spiritual relationship of the Master 
and the pupil/’ 

It is evident from this writing of Gurudev that he held the 
view that it was a duty and obligation of the teacher to illumine 
the heart of his pupils by his spiritual light and to impart to 
them a vision of truth which would lead to the fulfilment of their 
lives. In other words a teacher should be like a lighted lanip 
which not only illumines the lives of the new generation but 


Translated from the originaL 
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also transforms them into so many lighted lamps* An urge to 
be like such lighted lamps can arise among the teachers only by 
virtue of their inner nature and aptitudes and they can remain 
so in their lives only if such service is their ideal and aspiration, 
and if they feel that the supreme consummation of their lives 
lies in becoming such lighted candles. It is evident that to 
fulfil such an urge their lives must be fully balanced and in tune 
with the world consciousness. Pointing towards this truth 
Gurudev had once written that hope that the teachers here 
would be able to harmonise their lives with the life of this 
Brahmaoharya Ashram in all eagerness and gladness by develop- 
ing the ethical consciousness within them and not out of fear of 
any disciplinary authority. Just as they would be receiving daily 
the obeisance and service of their pupils so also they would be 
able to inspire real faith in the latter by a life of self-sacrifice and 
self-restraint. Partisanship, impatience, irritation, pride, un- 
happiness, fickleness, small-mindedness and lack of considera- 
tion — ^they must strive to free themselves from all such minor 
or major evils. All their teachings to their pupils would go 
to waste if they do not themselves practise sacrifice and res- 
traint and if they fail to do so the purity of this Asram would 
continue to bo polluted. We would have to be extremely careful 
to see that the pupils may not develop the attitude of outward 
respect and inward contempt for their teachers''. 

A similar sentiment was expressed by him on another 
occasion in the following words: had learnt a great truth 

about education. We had grasped the truth that man can 
learn only from man just as a pond fills only with water; a 
candle is lighted only by a candle and life gets an impulse only 
from life. By trying to trim a tnan into a particular form he 
ceases to be a man, for, then he becomes merely a material for 
office, court or a factory and instead of being a man he wants to 
be a master, instead of imparting life he only imparts a lesson. 
He becomes then an expert in making the children cram lessons. 


^Translated from the originaL 
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The process of education flows like blood in a living organism 
only if it is carried on in an atmosphere of complete spiritual 
affinity between the teacher and the pupil, for, the real obliga- 
tion of the nature and culture of the children is on their 
parents and the assistance of some other capable person becomes 
extremely important only if the parents either lack the ability 
or the opportunity to discharge this duty. Naturally this 
purpose cannot be served without the teacher taking the place 
of parents. We cannot purchase this supreme good of life by 
money. We can make it a part of our lives only through love, 
devotion and faith.” Unfortunately in this commercial age 
the cash nexus has invaded the sphere of education and it may 
be greatly doubted whether it is now possible to think of 
banishing the cash nexus from that sphere. But no one need 
deny the truth that to illumine the spirit of the pupil it is 
essential that the inner being of the teacher must also have 
been illununed. Though he may take some monetary reward 
in order to satisfy the cravings of his hunger and to provide 
himself with the other necessities of life, yet he should approach 
his vocation of a teacher with the belief that therein alone lies 
fulfilment of his life, the consummation of his manhood and 
his perception of the supreme truth and that thereby alone he 
can achieve salvation from all the sighs and sufferings, pains 
and poverty, insulin and humiliations. I cannot say as to 
how far the teachers today have taken a vow to follow this 
ideal and how far they have striven to make themselves capable 
of embracing it. But it was the hope, the faith and the brief 
of Gurudev that those accepting the obligations of teaching at 
Yishwa Bharati would be persons of such firm vows and that 
they would consider education to mean the process of the kind- 
ling of light in the human spirit. 

It was because Gurudev accepted humanity as the greatest) 
wealth that he held the view that in all centres of humanism 
otherwise known as educational institutions life should be 
wholly simple and without ostentation. He was of the view 
that material possessions are a hindrance to a certain extent 
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in the self-realisation of the spirit. For he felt that because of 
these material possessions, a person is shut out from having a 
correct view of the realities of human life. The world is not 
a drawing room and so those who want to view it from their 
seat in the drawing room can never have a correct understand- 
ing of it. Pointing out towards this truth he said that *‘'ii 
is a sign of weakness of character to show discontent and 
unreasonable annoyance for lack of material possessions. It 
is quite good that our possessions should be few and we should 
have a habit of serving our needs with few possessions. If 
children are able to fulfil all their desires without any effort, 
they become quite wholly and it prevents their proper develop- 
ment. It is not a fact that children desire too many things. 
Indeed they are self-content, and are able to live happily by 
themselves. It is we the elders who impose on them the burden 
of the love of adornment and thus fill them with the craving for 
material possessions. The object of education from the very 
beginning should be to habituate the child to begin to think 
as to how he can serve all his needs with the fewest possible 
objects. It is only where external help is little that the body 
and the mind of a person gets proper attention. It is then that 
the creative spirit of man becomes active. Those in whose being 
this creative spirit does not become active are swept away by 
nature like ordinary refuse.’' Besides this, he was also of the 
view that for true education it is essential that the individual 
should be able to harmonise himself with Nature because he 
felt that the individual is but an aspect of the consciousness 
that palpitates in the bosom of both Nature and Life, In the 
red glow of the morning sun, in the murmuring stream of the 
river, in the crown of snow of the mountains and in the leaves 
and shadows of trees one perceives the glimpse of the same 
consciousness which is illuminating the heart of man. And so 
it was his belief that man cannot realise him, self so long as he 
does not realise the consciousness that is in the bosom of nature 
and has not perceived his unity with it. It was for this reason 
that he had founded this institutioxi in the heart of beautiful 
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Nature and instead of expecting the students to co3Qj5ne 
themselves within the four walls of the lecture-rooms and to 
go on cranxEning books he had asked them to strive to put 
themselves in tune with Nature here. More than this, he was 
of the view that no education can be considered to be true 
education unless it is complete in all respects — that is to 
say unless it does seek to realise the truth in all its aspects — 
whether it is manifested in human society or in the individual 
personality or in the phenomena of Nature or in the devoted 
pursuit of Beauty and Truth. So he also insisted that the life 
of teachers and pupils alike should be closely bound up with the 
life of the people in bonds of sympathy and intimacy. It was 
a matter of regret for him that 'persons receiving education in 
Universities did not even think of the great human mass 
silently moving forward in an invisible manner''. He, was 
also of the view that ^"if out of our indiference we pay , no 
attention to the people, the latter would not wait for attracting 
our attention but would move forward, for the new life of the 
new age was unceasingly working within them to make them 
forge ahead. One cannot understand one's country and people 
unless he is aware of the direction in which these changes are 
occurring and the form that they are taking, I do not say 
that to know the country is our ultimate aim. Blit I do feel 
that our life would acquire great significance if we become 
familiar with the tendencies and urges that are infiuenoing the 
masses in whatever country they may be. True education 
consists in directly reading the book of life rather than the 
printed books. Such a course enables one not only to under- 
stand but also gives such capacity of understanding as cannot 
be acquired in the class rooms". 

Education is thus another aspect of Truth itself. So his 
vision was not circumscribed by any narrow walls of region, 
religion, colour, caste or sex. It is true that he had deep love 
for his country, for its history and for its culture. He has at one 


Translated from the original. 
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place said that "I want the students of this instituMon to 
cultivate devoted love for the country. Just as the parents are 
incarnations of divinity so also is the country. Just as the 
parents must be worshipped so also should the country. But 
I want to pay special attention to see to it that the students here 
may not develop the habit of making light of their country in 
comparison to any other out of any inferiority complex, 
indifference or contempt. We would never be able to fulfil 
ourselves by going against our national genius 

But his love for the country did not in the least imply that 
people here were to remain indifferent or contemptuous towards 
other nations and peoples. On the contrary, it was his belief 
that the pursuit of Truth can never be considered complete until 
and unless mankind rising above these narrow boundaries 
devotes itself in all co-operation and mutual love to the 
pursuit 'of Truth and Truth alone. It was with this view 
that he invited to this cultural centre scholars and thinkers of 
repute from Asia, Europe and America and asked them to 
illumine the minds of the youngmen of the rising generation 
of this country with the flame of their experience, and it was 
his earnest desire that it should become the centre of a new 
humanity on Earth and that it should become the voice of the 
Renascent man. He did not want to make it a centre of mere 
bookish education and in fact he considered that loading the 
mind of the young with book-learning is extremely injurious. 
Pointing oufc towards this Truth he has said at one place that 
'there cannot be a more dangerous burden on the mind of the 
young than lifeless education. In comparison to whatever 
little such an education gives to the mind it crushes out much 
more from it'*. Therefore, he insisted that education should 
be vital and he felt that it can be vital only when it concerns 
itself with the whole IVuth, with the whole of mankind and with 
the world consciousness. He used to say that ‘However this 
may be done we have to capture the spirit of Man"', for he was 


^Translated from the orifxaaL 
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of the view that VaMyaraJ can save us from destruction 
merely by making us swallow a pill of any particular system*'- 

It was, therefore, that from the very beginning he made 
this institution the centre of a new humanity — of which the 
individual has love for human values delighted by the beauties 
of nature, is the single-minded devotee of the etMcal conscious- 
ness in the bosom of the universe and has completely identified 
himself with the World Spirit. 

Today the Government has given legal recognition to this 
institution and has also assumed the responsibility for providing 
financial aid to it, but the heart and body of this institution, 
its soul and consciousness have been shaped neither by the 
money of the btate nor by the articles of Law- It is indeed 
the visible embodiment of the spirit of Gurudev and so I feel 
that it is the duty of all of us to guard the purity of its original 
form and unceasingly strive to make it move in the direction to 
which he had set its face. Today Gurudev is beckoning us to 
discharge this duty. It is his obligation on us and it is om.” 
duty towards his memory that you should serve whole-heartedly 
and with aU your resources this institution which is a Trust left 
by him and which is a symbol and promise of the new human 
culture and consciousness. May God give you the strength and 
the courag-^to discharge successfully this great responsibility 
that you owe to Gurudev. 


Translated from the originah 
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Mr. Vior-Chanoellor, Bajah Mtithiah Chettiyar, members of 
THE University, students anp friends, — 

I am grateful for the opportunity that has been afforded to me 
to meet you this afternoon. During the last four or five days I 
have been visiting places which have afforded solace to millions 
and millions of people for ages past and which are going to afford 
solace of a similar kind to generations yet to be born. While 
visiting these places I have also seen the great architecture which 
is a speciality of these parts, the like of which you do not see in 
that part of the countnj^ from which I come- I have been remind- 
ed time after time of the greatness of those who conceived the idea 
of erecting these temples, of those who actually worked on them 
and ultimately succeeded in creating these works of perfect art 
and I must confess that I feel somewhat jealous because I cannot 
find that kind of thing in the north to compare with these great 
things in the south, I do not regard them or regard you as differ^ 
ent from me or from that part of the country from which I come. 
Therefore, I feel that our ancestors, our seers and sages in .their 
great wisdom have bound us all together by silken ties which 
time, vicissitudes, foreign invasions and political upheavals have 
not been able to cu^i asunder. And today India right from Kanya 
Bumari to Kailas, right from Jagannath Puri to Dwarka is one 
and God willing shall ever continue to remain one. We have had 
differences of language, of custom, of ways of living prevalent 
in this country for centuries. But underlying all these differences 
there has been an under-current of unity, nay of full unity which 
has kept India together in spite of political differences in .this 
vast land. 

It has been rightly pointed out by you, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, 
that there is a genius of reconciling different ideas which is, in- 
herent in our land and it is that genius which has preserved .this 
ancient land, its glory, its civilisaation and its culture which are 


■^Speech at tlic Annamalai Univeriity, Sljit February, 196^. 
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BYen today, I make bold to say, not inferior to that of any other 
part of the world. Until, say, two centuries ago, our people in 
this country were in no way inferior to any other part of the world 
i.i any matter, be that in the sphere of arts or sciences. During 
the last two centuries or so we have, for reasons which I need 
not dilate upon at this moment, fallen far behind others in 
modern scientific knowledge and scientific research. We have 
now won freedom and it is a well recognised fact of history that 
whenever such a great event takes place as the winning of freedom 
a great renaissance follows which conquers new land, brings new 
ideas and brings into play forces which give new light to every 
department of life. We are hoping that with the beginning of 
this freedom we are going to have a great reconciliation in this 
country which will bring out the best that we have; and also, I 
will not hesitate also to say, take the best that others may have 
to offer us. The process of reconsiliation began, if I may say so, 
ten years ago. 

With the achievement of material sciences, there is a general 
stampede in favour of those things. We are sometimes in a hurry 
to discard things which have come down to us from generations 
past simply because we cannot reconcile them with modern 
things. But I say with great respect to all friends who hold that 
view that the scientific spirit requires that nothing should be 
discarded as nothing should be accepted without examination or 
analysis and I plead that there is much in our past which has 
to be studied and examined, the true meaning of which has to 
be appreciated, and when that is done, I have in my mind no 
doubt whatsoever that we shall never have reason ,to feel sorry 
later. I have no doubt we shah in that event ever be able to 
look to other people with a certain amount of pride. For, after 
all, our past is not to be despised. It is something which can 
inspire the present and the future. 

Today the world is passing through a great crisis. Technical 
achievements in science have reached a stage where unless and 
until they are controlled and guided by moral and spiritual forces, 
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they will destroy themselves and' the world and there it is that our 
great heritage can play ifcs part. But can we do that today? I am 
afraid, not. We have to acquire that position for ourselves by 
reviving something of the past, by modernising it and adapting it 
to modern conditions and also by adopting something of the 
modern world to equip ourselves for that great task. Unfortu- 
nately. a great leader who understood the significance of the past 
and the significance of the modern world is no more with us. 
Gandhiji was in his own way trying to bring out a conciliation 
between the two. He had, I believe, hoped to be able to 
live long enough to give true guidance to the world at large. 
While he was engaged in the struggle for freedom, he refused 
to go to foreign countries because he felt that he had no 
message to give to the world until he had found a good 
place for it in his own country. When freedom was achieved 
and if God permitting, things had settled down, he would have 
been able to ^ve his great message of reconciliation to the world. 
Unfortunately that was not to be. The great legacy that he has 
left us is there and it is for us to prove ourselves worthy of that 
great legacy if w© can, 

I look upon our universities as centres where this kind of con- 
ciliation would grow, where this kind of life should be actually 
lived, where teachers and the taught should not rest content with 
only a certain amount of undigested information but also mould 
the character which will not be satisfactory until it brings about 
complete harmony between word and deed. That is what we want 
our universities to do. Unfortunately universities have had a 
history of their own and they have not been able to get out of that 
yet. I have expressed my dissatisfaction with them on various 
occasions and I am therefore pleased to hear from you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, that you are going to attempt something in that cli)'eo- 
tion, which I look upon as a great expw-iment for the future of 
our country. After all it is the young people who are going to 
run the country after a few years and unless they prepare them- 
selves and are helped by their teachers to get themselves prepared, 
we cannot expect that they will be able to run the country as we 
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wish it to be run. Therefore the responsibility that falls on the 
teachers and the taught is great and I hops and trust that in our 
own time this university will grow into a centre from where you 
will turn out young people not only intelligently educated, not 
only full of information of the latest things but also men with 
character who will be able to take the leadership of the country 
when the time comes. 

You have rightly said that in the university there should be 
no discipline from outside. There should be discipline of the uni- 
versity alone. If you permit me, I would go further and say 
that the student should not require any discipline even from the 
teacher. He should discipline himself. That is the best kind 
of discipline. Someone else has said that that Government is 
the best which governs the least. I am a believer in that saying 
and when I say that, I do not mean that each one of you young 
people who are present here, , should take whatever action you like 
according to your own notions, but I mean that there should be 
discipline in your own actions which would prevent you from 
doing anything which is harmful, which is not consistent with 
dignity or honour and if you have that dignity and that kind of 
character and that kind of discipline, it will not be necessary for 
the Vice-Chancellor or any of the teachers to take any action 
against you. I sometimes wonder if the Indian Penal Code pre- 
vents our people from committing theft. It is really that inherent 
sense of right and wrong which prevents our people from commit- 
ting crimes. If you look at it and consider it, it is a very simple 
matiter, but most people do not give thought to it. You will 
find it is not the Penal Code but your own inherent sense of right 
and wrong that prevents you from committing crime. The Penal 
Code is used in exceptional cases for preventing it. The discipline 
that the university imposes upon you should be e^en lesser 
than that and that can only be when you develop your own 
honour, your own sense of right and wrong, your own sense of 
treating your brothers and sisters with regard and consideration, 
you must develop that kind of character which will enable you 
to run the country in the future. 
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I am, therefore, very happy that here you are going also to 
inaugurate the Faculty for the cultivation of fine arts-, In univer- 
sity education, generally speaking, they want importance to be 
laid on this, particularly in older universities and I think some- 
thing has been done in recent yours in this regard. Speaking of 
the days wlien I was a student, thoro was nothing of these things 
in our curricula. Life becomes dreary unless it has something 
which could be given to others and it is this which finally gives 
joy. Let not fine arts be based on things which may clash. Let 
them be sublimated into something which rouses the highest spiri- 
tual feelings. We have got living examples of this in the temples 
of these parts. I wish you to cultivate this art in that spirit* 

It is a good thing that your university is going to take up 
that faculty also as one of its departments. We have now reached 
a stage when great things have to be achieved. We were up to 
a few years ago engaged in the struggle for freedom but that was 
against a foreign power. That struggle is, I hope, now over. But 
a different kind of struggle has to be faced and that struggle is 
how to }*aise our people in maiierial prosperity, how to make 
them better men and women and happier. This struggle is no 
less difficult, no less momentous; in fact, I feel that this struggle 
is even more difficult than the one we had against a foreign power. 
And therefore it is essential that the very best that you are 
capable of should be offered at the shrine of the country, so that 
generations which are to come in the future will remember that 
the foundations were laid well by those who had fought and won 
freedom, that the foundations for the future too had been built by 
them and those who came in contact with them were brought tip 
to take up responsibilities. In turn, you have to carry this torch 
and pass it on to generations who oom.e after you and so on. 
There is no end to progress in this world and India will one day 
again become what it was once, a land of which we were prorut 
and of which other countries were envious. It is not an idle 
dream. It can be achieved and, God willing, it shall be achieved. 

We hear the question of north and the south sometimes 
mentioned. In spite of differences of language, there has been 
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an under-current of thought and spirit which has been a marked 
feature for ages. It is up to you and to us, that is, the people 
of the north and the south, to strengthen this bond further. In 
that lies the future and the salvation of our country — and I pro- 
mise that whatever little strength that is left in me shall be 
devoted to strengthening that culture that binds us all together 
and removing obstacles that may be in the way of our recognis- 
ing each other's strength and weakness, and of becoming even 
in a more real sense members of one family, held together by 
love, by associations, by the vision of the future which will be 
as glorious as the past. I thank you all. 



^THREE-FOLD AIM OF EDUCATION. 


This is tho first time after this university assumed its present 
form that I have come here to say a few words to its. professors and 
students. Amongst the Universities which can be termed new 
in the sense that not even half a century has passed since their 
establishment, this University — except the Banaras University — 
may perhaps be said to be the oldest. But it was only a little 
time ago that it assumed its present form and from that point 
of view it may be said to be the youngest of these new Universi- 
ties. Naturally its traditions have not yet become so rigid as to 
make it dffieut for it to move in any direction it chooses for itself. 
1, therefore, expect it to maintain a system of education which 
would enable it to fulfil all the purposes which education has in 
the life of man. I have observed on several ocousions and at 
several places previously .that Qur present etliieational system, 
whether of the primary or secondary schools or of the Universities 
does not seem to be fulfilling those purposes and. that, at any 
rata, it is not fulfilling those objectives in a balanced way. With 
your permission, I would like to say a few words about this ques- 
tion today. 

In my view the objee.tives of education are three, two of 
which relate more or less to the life of the .individual as such 
while the third is concerned with his collective life. Its first 
objective is to enhance the power and capacity of reason of the 
individual given to him by God, It is true that reason is a gift 
made by nature or G<!*d to man at his birth. But in its pristine 
form its capacity and power are extremely limited. If a person 
were to be left to depend on his untutored .reason alone he would 
not be able to use it to do any good to himself or to his fellows 
due to severe limitations of space and time. But if this rational 
faculty is enriched by the accumulated experience of .the past 
generations, its power and capacity are increased very greatly, for 

^Translation of Prosidenfc’s address in Hindi at tho convocation of 
Patna University, 11th March, 1953. 
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then, the individual is able to gt’asp numerous truths of great 
utility relating to himself and the animate and inanimate world 
around him which he could not possibly have learnt by means of 
his own unaided reason. In other words the educational process 
makes his reason so powerful and capable as to understand the 
nature of his own personality and that of the animate and in- 
animate world around him and while living in it to direct his life 
in the right eharniel. It is, therefore, not improper to say that 
education, in one sense, is a process of acquainting and enriching 
every new generation with the accumulated experience and 
knowledge of the past generations and thereby enhancing the 
capacity and power of their reason. 

The second objective of education is to so 'train the senses of 
every individual human being as would enable him to em- 
ploy them for fulfilling successfully all his physical and other 
needs. While knowledge is, no doubt, essential for a proper em- 
ployment of these organs, their practical training is also necessary 
for the same purpose. However vigorous or energetic a man may 
be, be cannot effectively undertake any work unless his bodily 
organs are also pjuperly trained and have some experience of 
that kind of work. 

The third purpose of education, in my view, is that it should 
evoke in the individual the qualities necessary to enable him to 
live and work with his fellows. Whether a person likes it or not, 
he has to live with his fellows. No one can wholly retire from 
the world and live in an isolated cottage of his own. The life 
of complete solitude is nothing but a beautiful fancy of the poet; 
it is not and cannot be a fact of life. It is possible that an indivi- 
dual may live in solitude for a little time but he cannot do so for 
all his life. So when collective life is an inevitable and ineluct- 
able fact of human life, it is absolutely, xiecessary that every indi- 
vidual should be fully conversant with the art of collective living. 

In the ages gone by when the scale of collective life was quite 
limited and when economic processes bad not become highly 
concentrated, there was no great necessity for an organised eSort 
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to achieve these three objectives or to maintain at every instant 
a balance amongst them. But today when the scale of collective 
life is almost world-wide and when economic processes have be- 
come concentrated beyond imagination, it has become highly 
necessary to make intense efforts to help the individual idealise 
these objectives in his life not only in the realm of mind but 
also in that of action. 

So it is that in the past few decades people have been feeling 
in all parts of the world the necessity for a fundamental change in 
the educational system inherited by them from the past. We find 
that in fact different kinds of changes have been taking place in 
the educational system of different countries of the world. I 
would not be wrong if I say that in the educational sphere also 
a revolution has been taking place similar to that which has 
occurred in the economic and political spheres. In our counfry 
and especially in the State of Bihar, unfortunately, there has 
been no such far-reaching change or revolution in the sphere of 
education. People here have no doubt been thinking about this 
problem but I am afraid that so far there has been no outward 
effect worth mentioning of such reflections. 

It is true that our educational institutions are fulfilling to a 
certain extent the first objective of education. The alumni of 
these institutions are, no doubt, being acquainted with some part 
of the accumulated wisdom of the past generations but the pur- 
pose for which such acquaintance is undertaken, that is to say, to 
awaken and strengthen and make more capable the individual 
mind, is not being fulfilled. Our young men and women of the 
rising generation are not found to be focii of thought. It is true 
that from these institutions come out now and then some rare 
individuals whose mind is full alert, awakened, and quite force- 
ful, But I feel that it would not be proper to say in the name of 
these few and rare individuals that our present educational insti- 
tutions are illuminiug the heart of man. In my view there are 
several reasons for failure in this direction. I may mention here 
some of the most important. 
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Firstly, a great part of the accumulated knowledge or ex- 
perience of the past generations with which our young people are 
being aoc[uainted in these educational institutions, has absolutely 
no relation or relevance to the daily life of these young people 
or to the world around them or to their collective life. Naturally 
this heritage of the past appears to these young people somewhat 
unmeaningfui, useless and unassimilable. It, therefore, remains 
a mere burden on their mind and they forget all about it soon after 
leaving these institutions. Another reason appears to be that 
the linguistic medium through which they are acquainted with 
this accumulated experience of the past is not an element of their 
daily and collective life and remains more or less unfamiliar to 
them inspite of their making all efforts to master it. It is, there- 
fore, quite natural that this heritage of ideas, instead of being a 
torch to light the lamp of their mind, has become a sort of ab- 
sorbent which soaks up even the oil of that lamp. Whereas this 
heritage of the past should have been a lever increasing a 
thousand-fold the capacity of the individual mind, it is in fact 
a sort of festering sore rendering the latter quite impotent and 
ineffective. 

But the story does not end here. Our educational institu- 
tions are doing almost nothing to realise the other two objectives 
of education. We have hardly any educational institutions 
where an effort is made to make the individual so efficient in 
manual work as would enable him to earn by his own labour 
sufficient wealth to meet all his needs. Arrangements for 
practical training in trade, agriculture, industry, etc., are almost 
non-existent in our country. Our primary and secondary schools 
do not concern themselves at all with this kind of practical 
training. Even amongst our higher educational institutions, 
there are only very few which have anything to do with such 
training. Nearly all of them are at present engaged in acquaint- 
ing their students with the ideas and thought of the past 
generations or of the elders of the present generation. Naturally 
we find that the graduates of these institutions are not skilled 
ill practical work though they may be quite good at talking. So 
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long as they had to earn their livelihood as brokers and inter- 
preters of the foreign empire in this oonntry, their ability to talk 
was useful to them, but today when we have to rear a new India 
by our own hard labour this skill in talking cannot have that 
importance. The result is that even those of our graduates who 
are quite good at talking are now finding considerable difficulty 
in making a place in life and often have to drink the bitter cup 
of failure. 

Even this is not all. Finding their labour for years to be 
quite useless and fruitless for their own life, many of our youths 
are becoming victims of blind discontent and anger against their 
own fate and fellows and are not able to see a way out. More- 
over those now at our educational institutions are not even able 
to acquire a- good acquaintance of the heritage of the past with 
which these institutions seek bo familiarise them. In my view 
one of ihe i'easoiis for the fall in the standards of education of 
which there is a general complaint today, is that our youths do 
not heneiib at all from the education which is being now im- 
prirtcj in our educational institutions. 

This poison has not only corroded our individual life but 
is also now spreading into our collective life. Our present edu- 
oationa! system does not concern itself at all with implanting 
thr? esseiiti-‘i[ quajibies for a collective life amongst our new 
generabiou. if in this situation our new generation remains 
devoid of rho qiialitieB essential for collective life, there should 
be no voason for surprise. Indeed it appears to me that our 
present edncationol system does not at all seem to concern itself 
with the development of those qualities in dur youth which are 
essential for a good collective life. 

Our present educational system is thus as unbalanced and 
ill-founed as would appear to be a man with a protruding body 
‘ and skiiiriv feej; and legs. Whatever m,ay be the reason for this, 
the entire effort of our present-day educational institutions seems 
to be merely io acquaint the students with a very limited aspect 
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of knowledge and not at all to make them skilful at work or 
nice social beings. I, therefore, believe that amongst other re- 
forms necessary in this system, it is also necessary to establish 
a balance in its objectives. 

We in this country must decide as to how many scholars 
and skilled workers we require for our country. It is quite 
evident that for every age and for every country both scholars 
and workers are necessary. But in the circumstances in which 
our country is placed today we are in need of a larger number 
of skilled workers as compared to more scholars. We have to 
expand our economic production as early as possible so as to 
meet the needs of the millions of our countrymen. I may also 
add that amongst the conditions that have to be fuMlled ,ior 
expanding production are a fairly good standard of health of 
our people and familiarity with modern economic and industrial 
organisation and px'ocesses. We have at once to work to realise 
these three objectives, and so vre need today hundreds of 
thousands of skilled technicians. These technicians would have 
to understand that they cannot expect to get a greater share of 
the national cake merely because of their having technical sKIL 
They would have to approach their task with the faith that at all 
costs to themselves they have to provide conditions w^hich would 
make the life of our future generations happy and prosperous. 
It is, therefore, my view that our educational institutions should 
now start laying more emphasis on technical skill and that there 
should now be arrangements for providing technical training of 
different kinds. If technical institutes could be established in 
every one of our towns and districts or if our present educational 
institutions there could so transform themselves, I think much 
of the imbalance in our present educational system w'ould 
disappear, 

I also believe that there should also be arrangements in our 
educational system for implanting qualities essential for collec- 
tive life. T feel that we should not remain satisfied by trying 
to impart team. -spirit in the. game field alone. One of the other 
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ways in which this can be done is to organise teams in our edu- 
cational institutions which would compete amongst themselves 
tn make their contribution to collective development and pro- 
gress of our country and would not only become thereby acquaint- 
ed with the life of our masses but w^ould also become one with 
them. 

It is of course not a matter of doubt that our universities 
should especially be the centres of the life giving light of know- 
ledge. There should be arrangements there for every kind of 
research and particularly there should be arrangements for that 
type of research which is related to the problems of the region 
in. which that University is situated. While I agree that the 
University should remain detached from the madding noise of 
our daily life, yet I think that this detachment need not imply 
that it should not have any concern whatever with our national 
and regional life. On the other hand I feel that it should be 
considered to he successful only when it has become such a guide 
of the region, as after fully understanding the problems of that 
area, can show the people there the way, to solve their problems 
successfully, I am afraid that our universities have not so far 
assumed this role in our lives. But I am convinced that they 
cannot succeed and connot be useful for our people without 
doing so. 

I also feel that you here have still to go very far in this 
direction. On account of its comparative youth this University 
has not been able to do much in the sphere of research. I, how- 
ever, believe that you are quite aware of this and are determined 
to march forward and achieve success. 

Your history at any rate expects this of you. It was in 
this very region iliat there was situated that world-renowned 
university from which flowed the life giving current that con- 
tinued to fertilise the lives of the people, of the entire world for 
thousands of years. It was from this region that thinkers, 
craftsmen and saints went out to the civilised world with the 
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message of culture and humanism. You haYe to re-aoliieYe that 
immortal renown. I pray to God to give you the strength, the 
wisdom, the determination and the deYotion to duty which are 
necessary to make this university the fountain-head of a life 
of culture. 

You, the Graduates who are entering the sphere of life 
today, have my good wishes and blessings with you and I expect 
that by remaining firm on the path of righteousness and devoting 
yourself to the service of the people you would be fulfilling 
yourselves. 



^INSPIRING TEACHERS WITH LOVE OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


I am thankful to your Principal for this opportunity to meet 
you all and address a few words to you. It is a great day in 
the history of an educational institution when it comes to have 
suitable premises and buildings where education can be imparted 
in congenial environments along right lines. 

As far as I know, yours is the youngest college affiliated to 
the Delhi University, but I am sure it is young only in age in 
the context of the Delhi University. Actually, I know, it in-* 
corporates the traditions of one of the oldest and probably the 
biggest institutions of undivided Punjab, I mean the D. A. V. 
College of Lahore, Your remarkable progress and all-round good 
results, not only in University examinations but in the spheres 
of sports and elocution, unmistakably carry behind them a long 
tradition, going bacl^: to the closing years of the 19th century. 
Nevertheless, your institution has started afresh and in every 
sense of the word it had a new lease of life seven years ago. 
Therefore, you deserve a word of felicitation from all. Let me 
also take this opportunity of offering my congratulations to you 
all for having rehabilitated yourself so nicely in so short a period. 

I have been pleased to learn of the extra-curricular activities 
of the students and teachers of this college. Study of pres- 
cribed books is no doubt important, but of no less importance 
are other activities which contribute so much to the all-round 
development of youth. Now that your college has shifted to 
the University enclave, far removed from the buzis and din of 
city life, I am sure you will be able to show still better results 
and utilize to the maximum advantage the academic atmosphere 
that breathes in a University enclave, 

^Speech at the Delhi University on the occasaion of the opening of the 
new bmldirig ol the Hansraj College, 3rd October, 1954. 
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I happened to see one of your earlier reports in which your 
Principal had compiained about desertions from the stai. It is 
not unnatural that one should try to improve one's prospects and 
be on the look-out for better openings; In ease of schools and 
colleges, where members of the staff are paid modest salaries, 
the temptation of going over to other callings is still greater. The 
only remedy that occurs to me is the development of a sense of 
values among the teachers. Although we cannot be so un- 
realistic as to altogether ignore or even depreciate the importance 
of material prosperity in life (and steps should be taken to im- 
prove the teachers* position in this respect), yet I dare say there 
are values which transcend monetary considerations. 

It has been suggested that among the causes of lack of res- 
pect for teachers in many of our students, one is the absence of 
opportunities of contact between the teacher and the taught, 
which in its turn is due to the large number of students that a 
teacher has under him. The idea of having a University campus 
or enclave was conceived, I believe, primarily to provide greater 
opportunities of mutual contact between the students and their 
teachers. It is a pity that at present out of over four thousand 
students attending University classes in Delhi, only 750 reside 
on the premises, I know there are dif&culties for all the stu- 
dents to live in the University campus. In the first place, there 
is no hostel accommodation available for all of them. Secondly, 
all the students may not afford to live in hostels, even if accom- 
modation were made available. With all this, there is no doubt 
that many more would reside on the premises if accommodation 
were available. We have to realize that unless a solution is 
found of this knotty problem, merely the existence of a Univer- 
sity campus is not going to do much good to the student com- 
munity. In this connection, Dr. Mahajani's proposals making 
it more economical and cheaper for day scholars to attend 
University classes deserve consideration. 

Another cause is the lack of enthusiasm or love for his noble 
profession in the teacher which, in turn, is due to his unsatis- 
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factory pecuniary and economic condition compared to other 
professions and the general tendency to judge a man’s posi^tion 
in society according to the bank balance which he can show. 
Nevertheless, I think that a college or a University is the right 
place where these values should be conceived, where they should 
take shape and where youngmen and women should imbibe 
them. 

In this respect we have a rich heritage from our past on 
which we could draw. Selfless pursuit of knowledge, which 
included not only learning for oneself but also imparting know- 
ledge to others, was considered one of the highest ideals in 
ancient India. In our literature of olden days, we come across 
innumerable intellectual luminaries who pursued knowledge for 
its own sake and who lived a life of complete dedication to it. 
It is my prayer that those noble and lofty ideals inspire our 
youngmen to the same life of dedication, so that education 
spreads throughout the length and breadth of the country and 
knowledge receives from this ancient nation of ours the homage 
it deserves. 

Once again I thank you for asking me to come here »nd 
open your new building in the University enclave. .Let me hope 
the disadvantages with which you have had to contend these 
few years because of paucity of space, will now be removed. I 
wish your college to progress more and more. 



*MEEITS OF BASIC EDUCATION. 


My interest in Basic Education, called Nai Talivif goes back 
to the day when Mahatma Gandhi convened a Conference at 
Wardha for discussing this subject. A few prominent educa- 
tionists and workers in the cause of national education had 
also been invited to attend this Conference. I have been in 
touch with the progress of this system of education ever 
since. I am, therefore, happy to have got this opportunity to 
come here and speak to you what I feel about this problem, al- 
though I know I might be repeating the views expressed by me 
earlier. It is also likely that the views which I express are not in 
consonance with those of others, particularly of educationists. 
Besides, it is also to be seen how far my views fit in with the 
policy which is being pursued by the Central tod State Govern- 
ments in this connection and how far it is practicable to modify 
that policy. Therefore, I hope what I am going to say will be 
taken as my personal opinion and that you will discuss it as such 
with an open mind without fear or favour. 

It wiU be agreed that ihe system of education, right from 
the first primary class to the highest university course, which 
we are following today, is the same as introduced by the British 
Government in this country. We have not been able to introduce 
any fundamental change in that system even after the attain- 
ment of Independence. It is pointles to blame anyone for it; 
because the peaceful manner in which the transfer of power took 
place made it inevitable that along with the governmental 
machinery and other things, the system of education should also 
come to us as a heritage of the old regime. 

It is now our duty to give thought to each one of these 
problems and decide in the light of the present-day conditions 
how far it is necessary to modify them, and then to act upon 
what we have decided. There is no doubt that in introducing 

^Speech at the All-India Basic. Education Conference, Sanoara 
(Saarashtra), November 13, 1954. 
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this system of education, the principal motive of the British 
Government was to secure as much advantage as possible for 
establishing itself in this country. Apart from this, the Bri- 
tishers also thought that as compared to their own culture and 
literature there was nothing much in Indian culture and litera- 
ture which might be said to be worth preserving. There is no 
doubt in course of time their views underwent some change, but 
it was not fundamental. The progress of Science in Europe 
meanwhile confirmed them in their view that scientific educa- 
tion could be imparted only through the medium of English. 
Consequently, partly for the sake of admintetrative convenience 
and partly to propagate their own language and culture they 
stuck to their own system of education which they introduced 
in this country. There is no doubt that the education received 
by our earlier generations was based on this very system. Those 
people knew little of Indian literature or culture and hardly felt 
drawn, towards it, although a few Indian scholars who were ins- 
pired by English education did study Indian literature and wrote 
a good deal in praise of it. 

Thus we find two schools of thought in this country. The 
followers of one school believe that our own language alone can be 
the medium of education and until that is done, education is 
bound to remain confined to a small section of society and will 
never spread among the masses. The other school of thought 
thinks that in this scientific age our country cannot cut itself 
adrift from European thought and that at least higher educa- 
tion should continue to be imparted through the medium of Eng- 
lish. If that is not done, they argue, we shall fail to pull our 
weight and lag behind other nations in the race for material 
progress. These views, as a matter of fact, apply not only to 
the medium of instruction but actually to the whole system of 
education. 

Our people have responded more and more to the call of 
education during the last 60 years, and this is evident from the 
phenomenal increase in the number of educational institutions. 
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In 1911-12, when Burma and Pakistan were also parts of 
India, there were 186 Universities and Colleges in India, as 
compared with 537 in 1948-49 though Burma and Pakistan had 
separated, leaving India smaller in area and population. The 
number of secondary schools in 1911-12 was 6,370 whereas the 
corresponding figure for 1948-49 was 14,342. Again, while 
in 1911-12 the total number of students studying for Inter- 
mediate, B.A. and B.So. was 31,947, while the number of M.A. 
and M.So. students alone in 1948-49 went up to 2,14,677, out of 
whom 23,058 were girls. As many as 62,495 students graduated 
from Indian Universities in 1951-52. In the years which followed, 
I think, this number has gone up still higher. 

It is clear from these figures that there is a wide-spread 
demand for educational facilities. This demand is no longer 
confined to towns alone, but is evident among people of the rural 
areas also,. One result of this spread of education has been that 
many educated people find themselves unemployed. Govern- 
ment jobs and service in private undertakings offer limited open- 
ings for the educated. Only a small fraction of successful scho- 
lars can be absorbed in them. A large majority of the educated 
are averse to taking up their parental occupations. As a result 
of their education, they have lost the capacity to take up those 
occupations and they are not equipped to follow any other either. 
The only result of thi.s process has been increasing unemployment* 
and subsequent discontent, indifference and a pessimistic attitude 
towards life among a large section of the educated people. This 
is a dangerous trend for the country. Let us, therefore, discuss 
today how far the present system of education, which is spread- 
ing at such a speed, on which we are spending so much and which 
is turning out a large number of ''educated*' boys and girls, is 
useful and capable of meeting the challenge of present-day con- 
ditions. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who had anticipated aJi this, thought 
that this system of education which is so expensive would not 
do, if education was to be brought within the reach of every 
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Indian, rich and poor. He, therefore, thought of a new system 
of education which has come to be known as Basic Education 
and which Indian and foreign educational -experts have declared 
to be highly useful. According to Gandhiji, as far as I under- 
stood him, thre are two basic merits in this new system. Firstly, 
education under this system is imparted not merely through 
books but through some kind of practical work so that the 
knowledge which children acquire will not be the result of 
mere memorising but of actual experience. He thought, and 
some of the leading educationists were at one with him, that 
knowledge acquired in this way created a degree of consciousness, 
efficiency and a feeling of self-reliance, all of which would come 
handy to one when starting life. The other merit in this system, 
according to Gandhiji, is that it brings education for ail within 
the pale of practical possibility, because the handicrafts on which 
children would be working would bring some return in terpas of 
money, which would go, at least in part, to meet the expenses 
of their education. He was convinced that unless young scholars 
made this contribution towards their own education, universal 
education in India would never be possible. 

The result of all the discussions and experimentations in 
the field of education during the last 16 or 17 years is, in my 
opinion, the same that we arrived at in our discussions in the 
first Oonferenoe held at Wardha. Educationists had admitted 
the utility of the new system but considered children's contri- 
bution towards their education as not only impossible but un- 
desirable. Our experience, on the other hand, has demonstrated 
both the utility as well as the practicality of the system. My 
remaks are essentially with reference to primary and secondary 
education. Little has been done so far to apply this system 
to higher education. It is not, therefore, possible to say any- 
thing about it on the basis of experience. 

In spite of all that has been done in this field so far, it is a 
pity that this system has not received the encouragement which 
it deserved and which we could have given it after achieving 
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Independence. As far as I can say, flie reason is that although 
the utility of the new system has been proved, our faith in the 
old system of education remains unshaken. That is also why 
most of those who are engaged in the work of education have 
not given much thought to the new system. All that we can 
say is that even today the new system has not gone beyond the 
experimental stage. Our Government has not decided to 
popularise it as a part of its constructive programme, let alone 
doing anything practical for it. I know that in the various 
conferences we have had so far, resolutions have been adopted 
in favour of it and Government agreed that the new system 
should be adopted, but actually it has not been done. Conse- 
quently educational institutions of the old type are daily increas- 
ing and whatever budgetary provision Government makes under 
the head ‘'Education'', is spent mainly on keeping the old system 
of education intact. Naturally, the new system has received 
little encouragement. My own view is that unless fundamental 
changes are made in the current system, the sad state of afiairs 
that we see today will become sadder. The feeling of discontent 
among the educated and their utter dissatisfaction with life will 
continue to grow, I would, therefore, urge that all those con- 
cerned with the education of children — our educationists, uni- 
versities and the governing bodies of colleges and schools, edu- 
cation ministers, etc., should give not only theoretical considera- 
tion to this problem, but do something practical to change the 
present system of education. Unless this is done the problem 
would be come more and more complicated. 

I am very happy that the Talimi Sangh has been carrying 
on its work undeterred by difficulties. I cannot say that its 
activities have influenced educational trends in the country to any 
considerable extent, but I must admit that whatever is being 
done by it is of great value for the country. Its usefulness would 
be realised when, sooner or later, compelled by circumstances, 
We shall have to introduce fundamental changes in the system 
obtaining today. At that time the experience acquired by work- 
ers of the Talimi Sangh will come handy. As I said earlier. 
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oiir experiment in the sphere of primary and secondary educa- 
tion has been successful and we can confidently recommend the 
new system to our countrymen at these two stages. We cannot 
say the same in respect of higher education in view of the in- 
adequacy of our experience. Therefore, I attach preat importance 
to your work. I hope the unfavourable atmosphere will not 
detract your workers and they would continue to do their job. 

I remember sometime in 1924 Bhri C. Bajagopalachari 
said in his convocation address to the Bihar Vidyapith that 
such national educational institutions were like flickering lamps, 
reminding us of the days when the non-co-operation movement 
was at its height. I admit that the schools vmx by the Talimi 
Sangh are no better than flickering lamps, but I insist they are 
of great importance, not because they are a reminder of the 
good old days but because I think even one flickering lamp has 
the capacity to light thousands of lamps to carry the blessing 
of light to a thousand dingy corners. Therefore, I immif on 
keeping these flickering lamps burning. I look to them with 
hope, waiting for the day when their quivering flame will get 
steady and shine, illuminating the whole country, giving it new 
life and now inspiration. 

MahatTna Gandhi did not put all his beliefs at one plac^ 
in book form, but undoubiedly there was a sort of universality 
which charactoi'ised them. Education had a top place in Ms 
thoughts, since it is through education that ignorance and 
backwai’dness in India and the world can be removed. My 
appeal to you, therefore, is that you should continue your efforts 
in spite of all the handicaps and discouragements and wait for 
the day when the practical superiority of this system will be 
recognised and it will be accepted and established throughout 
the country. 

With these words I thank you all for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to speak of the basic things about oui- system of edu- 
cation. 







^PUBLIC LIBEARIES AND THEIB 
IMPOBTANCE. 


I welcome the opportunity of visiting Baroda and saying 
a few words by way of complimenting it on its cultural and 
educational activities and what I might call its library tradi- 
tions, I have no hesitation in endorsing the ChanceUor's 
remark that Baroda has a proud record in this field of activity. 
I remember, during the British regime when the percentage of 
literacy in the whole of India woi'ked at , something like ten 
or less, Baroda had the distinction of being much in advance 
of it. Along with another South Indian State, its percentage 
of literacy touched forty. It was no small achievement and 
it refiacted a great credit on the educational policy of the former 
Baroda State's administration. I am, therefore, not at all 
surprised to know about the magnificent work done by your 
library organisation. This organisation had the distinction 
of keeping the remotest part of the State supplied with books 
free of charge. What occurs to me as the most striking of its 
features is the fact that it has always had special libraries set 
up for women and children at every district headquarter. 

Spreading literacy is no doubt important, but of equal, if 
not greater, importance is to keep up literacy and not to allow 
it to lapse into illiteracy. It is a fact that a large number of 
people in our country who attend primary schools and then 
give up their education, lapse into illiteracy soon after leaving 
schools. That is not so much due to their pre-occupation at 
home or in the fields as due to the complete absence of links 
between their school-days and the post-schooling period. Books 
of interest, of the requisite standard, alone can furnish a link 
betwen the two periods. If a continuous supply of books for 
ex-pupils can be maintained, the small foundation built during 
the early school-days will not only not be in jeopardy of being 

^Speech on the occasion of laying the comer-stone of the University 
Libx'ary in Baroda, November 16, 1954. 
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washed away, but can serve as a good enough basis for literary 
pursuits. For the same reason, whenever the problem of il* 
literacy in the country has been thought of, the question pf 
supply of readable boohs to non-school going adults has come to 
the fore. Educationists are at one that, after the opening of 
the required number of schools to accommodate all the children 
of school-going age, continuous supply of books is the next most 
difficult problem they have to confront. The administration of 
the former Baroda State deserves to be congratulated on having 
solved this problem so satisfaotoriiy by setting up a net-work 
of libraries throughout the State, 

It is in the hfeness of things that a place having so distin- 
guished a record in the field of public libraries, should aspire 
to have a University library befitting its reputation. If the 
Baroda University has not so far been able to have the right 
type of library, I take it it is because the Baroda Univer- 
sity itself is of recent growth. The library was started only 
four years ago. In this connection your plans, rather than 
the library as it is today, are a correct guide to your aspirations. 
I agree that a commodious building where scholars could sit 
and book-shelves could be properly displayed, is the first requisite 
for a library. A library is not merely a place where books are 
stocked and from where scholars might borrow books. If that 
were so, it would hardly be different from a big bookshop. A 
library should be a place of inspiration, a place where books 
are so arranged as to help scholars in their choice and selection pf 
books. In this sense, therefore, a library is a fount of knowledge 
where aspirants go to replenish their store of learing. I am 
happy that, judging from your plans for the proposed library, 
ail these things have been kept in view. I have no doubt that 
your request for monetary help will receive the con^deration 
which it deserves at the hands of the Bombay Government and 
the Union Ministry of Education. 

Before laying the corner-stone, I must, make a, reference 
to the late Maharaja Sayajirao, whose name this library would 
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bear. It was he who had laid the foundations of Baroda’s edu- 
cational policy and who built up its cultural traditions. The 
net-work of libraries that we see all over Baroda State are a 
monument to the sagacity and love for learning of this great 
ruler and administrator. I am sure the scholars who would 
be frequenting this library will try to imbibe something if his 
zeal for learning and his spirit of liberality. May this library, 
and the University of which it is an important adjunct, keep 
burning for ever the torch of learning and literacy with which 
Baroda's name has long been associated, is my prayer, 

I am thankful to the Chancellor of the Baroda Um%’‘ersity 
for having invited me to lay the corner-stone of this library. 
On this occasion I offer my best wishes to you all. 



*A GREAT CENTRE OF ORIENTAL 
LEARNING. 


I am vei-;^ happy to be present today in the Bhandartar 
Oriental Sesearoh Institute, which is one of those Indian centres 
of learning which have acquired internatioiial fame and attracted 
scholars from quite a few foreign lands. During the last 46 
years or so, this institute has done much not only to keep the 
torch of oriental scholarship burning but also to raise the status 
of India in the world of research and learning. In the eyes of 
many in this country and, I dare say outside India, this Institute 
has during the last four decades stood for systematic and valu- 
able research in a field which had more or less remained unex- 
plored till the late Eamafcrishna Bhandarkar, the great pioneer 
of scientific Orientology, took it in hand. Tour Institute is a 
fitting memorial to the learning and pioneering work of that 
great scholar. 

The kail which Bamakrishna Bhandarkar blazed and which 
many illuskious scholars who followed him kept illumined, has 
been responsible for reviving a tradition centuries old but long 
forgotten. Since the very dawn of history in our country, 
Sanskrit has been the principal medium in which the 
genius found expression. To have revived popular interest in 
that language and to have systematized its study in accordance 
with present-day needs, is a task of historic importance. I am 
glad to observe that the Bhandarkar Institute has played the 
most prominent part in accompiishiug this task. 

The scholars of this institute are known to be proceeding 
about their work so scientifically that every activity of the Insti- 
tute, particularly its many publications, have come to be looked 
upon as the last word in thoroughness. Whether it is the study of 

‘Speech on the occaaion of iria visit to the Bhandarkar Oriental Inatitnte, 
Poona, 19fch December, 1954. 
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old manuscripts or annotation of a highly abstruse work of 
literature or the dry and taxing work of lexicography, the 
Bhandarkar Institute has never failed to bring to bear its fasti- 
dious standards of elEciency and thoroughness on it. 

By virtue of its outstanding work in the field of oriental 
learning* soon after its foimdation, this Institute attracted 
orientalists from Indian universities and other educational insti- 
tutions for inspiration in that branch of learning and it served 
as a model for the oriental institutes started in other parts of 
India. There is little wonder that Sanskrit scholars and 
orientalists all over the land have not only looked to it for help, 
guidance and recognition, but also come to regard Boona, where 
it is situated, as a great centre of oriental learning* There can 
be no doubt that your Institute has richly deserved aE these 
tributes from far and* near. 

I might refer, in passing, to one of your most valuable publi- 
cations, the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the great 
Indian Epic, which has perhaps inspired a larger number of 
poets, play-wrights and writers than any other single book we 
know of. By bringing out this valuable publication the Bhau- 
darkar Institute has done a great national service and opened 
up new avenues for free India's future writers md thinkers. 

I am sorry, though I am not surprised, to know that 
financial stringency has often given you cause for concern and 
prevented you from extending the work of research and publica- 
tion to the extent you envisaged. It is indeed painful that an 
institute like yours which is doing a work of outstanding im- 
portance, should feel compelled to curtail its activities because 
of inadequate funds. Let me hope, however, these difficulties, 
not altogether unknown to academic institutions, will not cow 
down your spirits, as happily they have not done so far. In the 
changed political atmosphere in our country, I am sure^ your 
Institute will receive greater recognition both at the hands of 
the public and the Government, which should mean greater 
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sppreciatioa of the work you are doing and more liberal help to 
you in carrying it out. 

I thank you all for haTing invited me here and for having 
presented to me the volumes of the Mahabharata, which I 
greatly value. 



*A MAN OF VEESATILE ACHIEVEMENTS. 

May I offer mj felicitations to you on this happy occasion 

when it has been my privilege to confer this Degree on you? 
As everybody knows, if Dr, Panikkar had taken to the line of 

teaching, he would have adorned some professorial chair either 
in this University or in some other university. If he had stuck 
to journalism, he would have adorned the editorial chair of some 
well-known journal in this country and outside too. On the 
other hand, if he had taken to authorship as he began early in 
life, I have no doubt that his contribution to literature, not only 
in his own language but in other languages and particularly 
English, would have been equally great. But Mr. Panikkar 
took to administration and diplomacy and he has earned laurels 
in those fields which ordinarily would appear strange to one 
devoted to letters or to teaching. His versatility is beyond all 
doubt. His shop is not a groeer^s shop where you can get 
everything but much of nothing. It is one of those big stores 
where you can get much of everything! The University has 
honoured itself by conferring the Degree on such a distinguished 
scholar. 

It is really a matter of regret for us, who are residents of 
the North ihat we ara so very ignorant of the languages of the 
South that we really do not know much about their literature 
except what we can gather from translations in English and 
now also in some of the North Indian languages. But there is 
no doubt that the part which the South has played in the cul- 
tural evolution of India is at least as great, if not greater, as 
that of the North, because it is in the South that the ancient 
culture of India could be seen at work even today while it has 
ceased to function in many other parts of our country. So far 
as Sanskrit is concerned, everyone familiar with that language 

*Pre8ideiit'B speech made while conferring honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Sri K. M. Panikkar at a special convocation of DELHI Uni- 
versity, 22nd Augusta 1952. 
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kBows thair the contribution of the Souih has been very great. 
One South Indian friend recently told me that while Avataras 
were all bom in the North, the Acharyas came from the South. 
That is true. What is more important is that the Avataras are 
messengers but the Acharyas were real men of letters and learn- 
ing who by their writings have left behind something which still 
guides the people. Let me hope that tradition will continue to 
be recognised by North India. 

I hope the award of Doctorate to Dr. Panikkar is only the 
first of a series to follow not only in this University but in other 
Universities also. I congratulate you once more on the honour 
that has been conferred on you. 



ART, LITERATURE AND 
CULTURE 




^AET— AN EXPEESSION OE EMOTIONAL 

LIFE. 

louB ExcklIiBHcibs, Ladies akd G-ektlbmkk, — 

I am very grateful to you for inviting me to this evening’s 
function and ^king me to declare your new building and this 
exhibition open. I am happy to see that your Socieiy has been 
maHng rapid progress. Now ihat you have a bunding of your 
own, I hope you will be able to widen the scope of your acMvities 
and render still greater service to art and its lovers. 

As your President, Sir Usha Nath Sen has said in his speech, 
art has undoubtedly changed its course along with other dynamic 
forces and human concepts. It is, in my opinion, as it should 
be. Since the Victorian age the shape of things has been rapidly 
changing almost in evry sphere of life. Art, which if divested 
from life will wither, can be no exception to it. In fact, being 
an expression of our miotional life, art is particularly bound 
with human existence. It is closely connected with the way in 
which human beings live and think, the way in which their 

feelings and emotions seek expression. In India we are looking 
forward to a great and inspiring development in the realm of 

fine arts as in all other respects, and work of the kind you have 
been engaged in is at once a fore-runner and supporter of such 
big development in human history. 

I am glad that the exhibition which I have the privilege of 
inaugurating today is the greatest art festival of its kind held in 
Asia, You have managed to exhibit a rare collection of works 
of art representing all the five Continents and many countries. 
I am at one with your President that Delhi deserves the honour 
your Society is doing it. Delhi is a place known for its hoary 
past, it antiquities and its historical monuments. It has known 
several royal builders and nurtured many a school of painting, 
architecture and other kindred arts. The grand sesde on which 

'^Inaugural speech at the Fine Arts and Crafts Society, Hew Delhi, 
February, 19^. 
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you have been able to organize this exhibition and the generous 
help which your Society has been getting from ofidcial and non* 
official sources from time to time? are proof that even today when 
there are no Kings and no royal patronage, Delhi continues to 
be popular with artists and fertile in art. 

‘ The list of the activities of your Society given in brief in 
your President’s speech is indeed imposing. I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation of your valuable work, particulary in the 
field of international good-will and understanding. Universal in 
appeal and conception as all art is, it has great potentialities of 
bringing various nations closer to one another. Your eSorts in 
popularising art through Travelling Art Exhibitions and group 
shows for creating art consciousness among the people are equally 
commendable. 

It is indeed gratifying that the All-India Arts and Crafts 
Society’s ambition to have a permanent home in NEW DELHI 
has been' realized in spite of the all-round financial stringency 
we so much hear of today. The idea of having an international 
gallery of Art is in perfect consonance with your ideal of inter- 
national understanding and with your past efforts to have, for 
art, a forum w^hich cuts across all divisions, national and geo- 
graphical. I wish your Society all success. 

I have great pleasure in declaring this exhibition and 
building open. 





*SOUTH CAN ENRICH NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 


I must begin with a confession and an apology. The con- 
fession is that I am completely and utterly ignorant of Tamil 
and the apology is that I have not been able to learn it. That 
apology is made not only on my own behalf, but on behalf of all 
Northerners in this country. We have been thinking of having a 
common language or rather a language which will be used for our 
national purposes. We are expecting and hoping that our 
brothers and sisters in the South will learn that language* Un- 
fortunately I have not noticed any similar movement in the 
North for acquainting ourselves with the language or languages of 
the South. I only hope that the people in the North will soon 
realise the great loss which they are sustaining on account of 
their not being acquainted with the literature that is enshrined 
in the languages of the South. 

I have sometimes heard it said that there is an attempt to 
impose Hindi on the South. I can give you the asurance that 
there is no such attempt on the part of anybody. What we 
want is that you should, out of your own free will and out of a 
realisation of its necessity for the nation as a whole, adopt this 
language for our national purposes. There is no intention in any 
way on the part of anybody to suppress any other language of 
India. On the other hand, we wish them all prosperity; we 
wish that they should grow and enrich the culture of the country 
as a whole; and I have no doubt that as in the past, one language 
will bind us all together. In the past there were difficulties of 
travel and communication, but in modern times when we have 
got so many new facilities for propagation, it should not prove 
at all difficult for the Northerner to learn one of the Southern 
languages or for the Southerner to learn a northern language; 

•President’a inaugural speech at the Tamil Festival, New Delhi, i8^h 
August, 1953. 
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and if iij is taken in that spirit, I have no doubt that the South 
will soon find it easy to beat the Horih. I say ttiis from ex- 
perience, because I haTe seen some of the Southerners, who have 
been devoting some time to learn Hindi, speaking it with fluency 

grammatical correctness; speaking it with not only fluency 
and coMciness, but also with the accent with which, I must 
confess, I cannot speak the language myself (laughter). I have, 
therefore, no doubt that in course of time, if you only gave your 
attention to it, you will be able not only to compete with the 
North but even to go ahead of them. 

I have also heard that another kind of language which will 
be also called national Hindi will be developed which will be 
different from the common Hindi. I do not know if any such 
attempt will be made. We know that the attempt to have an 
esperanto in Eurpoe has not proved successful and I am not at 
all sure that an Indian edition of the esperanto will be any more 
successful, I would, therefore, suggest that there is no reason 
to think that a new language will be developed. We all hope 
that everyone of you coming from the South, everyone of you 
speaking languages other than Hindi, will learn that language 
and make a contribution to that language. The Hindi of the 
future will be a language which is not the Hindi of the Norther- 
ner only, but it will be Hindi which has been fostered and nur- 
tured by all Indians to whichever part of India they may belong. 
We want the Hindi language to be enriched by your own vocabu- 
lary, your own phraseology and your own idioms, and while .the 
structure of the language cannot be changed, there is no doubt 
that the Hindi language can greatly be enriched by contact with 
other languages and by contribution from other languages, and 
that is what I am hoping for. 

When the invitation waa kindly extended to me to inaugu- 
rate this Festival, I thought I could not do better than come to 
you and beg of you to look at this question from the national point 
of view, and just as in the past the South made a tremendous 
contribution to the Sanskrit literature, so also in the future I 
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h-aye BO doubt you will be making your contribution to tbe m- 
riebment of our national language and to laoake tbia country 
greater. 

With these words I have pleasure in inaugurating this fune- 

tion. 



*K ANN ADA CULTUEAX. FESTIVAL. 

I am thankful to the organizers of the Kannada Cultural 
Festiyal for theii- invitation asking me to inaugurate it and 
ItZe the opportunity of adding to my knowledge of_ th 
cultural heritage of the people of Karnataka. On the basis of 
what I know li its contribution in the realms of hterature and 
Irt l sSuH gladly endorse all that Shri S. V. Krishnamurthi 
fiao has said about it. You could legitimately 
part that Karnataka has played in building up what is known 
Is Indian culture. As emphasized by him. Indian cuKure is 
undoubtedly one; but it is a composite culture, a collective com 
eept, for the making of which every part of India has made its 
contribution according to its own peculiar genius. 

I would like to say something about the principal character- 
istic of Indian culture, though it might seem to be a digression. 
This characteristic is the esential harmony of Indian culture, 
harmonv which is not superficial, but which^ has gone deep 
enough "to be evidenced in every texture of its fabric. Any- 
one who goes round and vists various parts of the country 
will be struck by the unity which pervades all the apparent forms 
of diversity. It provides a harmonizing influence sufficiently 
tangible to make Indian culture distinctive. It is, therefore, 
not surprising if someone from the North discovers unmistakable 
bonds of unity in the art of the South or a man from the Sou& 
is struck by tee community of design or motif between the 
temples of tee South and those of the North. 

The spirit of unity has manifested itself particularly in 
tee sphere of fine arts like music, dancing, architecture, etc. 
About tee last one, Sisir Kumar Mitra has said: “If architec- 
ture is the matrix of all arts and crafts, it is more so in India 
whose temples and cave-cathedrals with all the decorative beauty 

^Speech delivered on the occasion of the inanguration of the Kannada 
Calturiil Festival.. New Delhi, ISth April 1954, 
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of their sculpture and painting are the very embodimenfi of the 
integral vision of art that came to the builders of ancient India. 
Evolved out of spii-itual conceptions, they have stood through 
the ages as the principal visible and material record of the 
cultural evolution of the race, as the symbol of the unity of it» 
godward aspirations.” 

Your language, Kannada, which is recognized as one of the 
regional languages of India is indeed one of the oldest in the 
country. Spread over a period of about 2,000 years, it has » 
rich literature. The Kannadigas have also made valuable con- 
tributions to Sanskrit literature. 

The South in general and Karnataka in particular may 
well feel proud of the fact that the great Indian renaissance in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries emanated from that part of 
the country. This renaissance which, in course of time, trans- 
formed itself into the Bhfdrti movement is one of the most 
significant events of Indian history of the middle ages. 
Madhvaeharya who was born in Karnataka and Bamanuja- 
charya who sought shelter there, were the two spearheads of 
that movement. One of the foremost result of this renaissance, 
which had its ramifications throughout the North, was a great 
religious upsurge which sought expression through devotidiial 
poetry. Hindi, which had been in a formative stage for some 
centuries received a gi’eat fillip on account of this upsurge. 
Even today the literature of the Bhakti era is the most valu- 
ahe treasure of Hindi literatui'e. In a way, therefore, we could 
say that in creating the conditions which enriched Hindi litera- 
ture, South India played a great part. Bengali and Marathi, 
as they are spoken today, also benefited immensely from this 
renaissance. It was but inevitable that a spirit of unison and 
harmony should run through the art and literature of the vaiious 
regions and their respective languages. 

I am glad that the Kannada language, which suffered a 
temporary set-back for historical and geographical reasons in 
the .eighteenth and nineteenth centoies, has once again come 
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*PTJNJABI LITEEATUEE AND CDLTUEE. 


I am glad that the Punjabi-speaking citizens of the capital 
thought of holding this function. Lately we have had such 
cultural and literary festivals here of the people of other 
linguistic groups. The number of those who speak Punjabi is 
prabablv not less than that of any other single language group 
in Delhi. It would indeed have looked odd if the Punjabi popu- 
lation of this town had not thought of organising a Punjabi 
Mela. When I was told about it by Shri Gurmukh Singh 
Musafir and othei- friends, I gladly accepted their invitation to 
inaugurate it. 

India is a country where many languages are spoken. Quite 
a few of them are rich and well developed. They have their 
own literature and their own literary traditions. On account 
of this varietj^ in language and customs we often call India a 
countj-y consisting of several cultural groups. All these regional 
culturs and iJieir respective traditions form the basis on which 
the edifice of Indian culture stands. It does not mean that 
Indian culture has no distinctive individuality of its own and 
is merely a conglom oration of regional cultures. The fact is 
that as a result of centuries of mutual contacts and the process 
of constant give and take, a composite culture had long evolved 
with its own peculiar characteristics and beauties. Though, as 
before, the thought, customs and traditions of various regions 
are an integral part of Indian culture, yet the latter may be said 
to be above each one of them because of its distinctive 
individuality. 

I know some people do not look upon the multiplicity of 
languages as au unmixed blessing. It is likely that in the past 
multi -linguaiism may have encouraged centrifugal tendencies. 
It is also possible that this factor may have been looked upon as 
a challenge to the country *s solidarity and unity. Bub all that 
has changed now. I would like that we review the situation in 

^Speech delivered on the occasion of the inaagurafcion of Punjabi Cul- 
tural Mela at New Delhi, 6th November, 1954. 
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the changed ckcumsfcances. Luckily we have gone far ahead 
in this respect and the concepts of political independence and 
national unity have come to acquire a different meaning. The 
foundation on “which Indian unity and solidarity rest today is 
so strong that the very forces which might ha^^e threatened it 
in the past are today capable of forging new links to strengthen 
it. All the units, big and small, of the Indian Union now 
enjoy complete cultural and linguistic freedom and we look 
upon the progress of every regional language and culture as an 
•asset to Indian culture. In my opinion, this freedom, given to 
the various units of the Indian Bepublic by our Constitution, 
is not only the guarantee but also the touchstone of our success. 

I would like to say a few words about the Punjabi language. 
Like other Indo-Aryan languages, Punjabi also started taking 
shape in the Middle Ages; and, again, like other sister Indian 
languages its sapling was also nurtured by the vani of great 
saints and religious leaders. This language has its own pecu-- 
liarities and its own grandeur. Though modern Punjabi lite- 
rature has developed mainly during the last one hundred years, 
a few Punjabi epics, which are a valuable treasure because of 
their literary excellence, were written some centuries ago. The 
poetic tradition as evidenced in these epics and Punjab's folk- 
songs is fairly old in PunjafaL I think it is our duty to keep this 
tradition alive and to improve upon it as far as it Is possible. 

For this reason I welcome the idea of convening such 
cultural festivals, because they help in keeping that cultural 
heritage alive. I am sure this Mela will be a source of enter- 
tainment not only to the Punjabi-speaking people of the capital 
but also to others. Apart from recreation, such festivals have 
also great educative value. In a place like Delhi w'hich has a 
cosmopolitan population, such festivals provide an excellent 
opportunity of imbibing the spirit of co-operation and mutual 
give and take. T wish success to this festival of yours and hope 
that occasions like this will soon become a feature of our city 
«^nd country life. 



^MALAYALAM ART FESTIVAL. 


It gi\’es me great pleasure to be present here today to 
inaugurate the IMuiajalam Art Festival and to witness it. I 
have had occasion to witness similar festivals organised by other 
cultural groups and to say a few words about the importance 
of such gatherings and their bearing on the cultural life of the 
country as a whole and on Indian unity. 

When T received the invitation to inaugurate this function 
from kind friends of Kerala, I could not help %^'ondermg how the 
thread of unity, woven in centuries, if not millenia, by mutual 
contact and eommimity of Interest, thought and outlook, had 
strung together into a beautiful pattern the diverse regional 
cultures of this ancient land. This diversity portraying the 
peculiar characteristics and traditions of different regions has 
given Indian unity a remarkably subtle and kaleidoscopic effect. 
The whole puuoraina of Indian culture is dominated by the rich 
diversity provided by different regions, and yet the concept of 
Indian culture is so unmistakably clear and unique that as a 
whole it can never be equated with the culture of any single 
region nor the latter mistaken for what is known as Indian 
culture. 

If we give some thought to this question we cannot escape 
the conclusion that vast and variegated though our country is. 
in course of time certain ideas have permeated the whole length 
and breadth of our land so well that long distances and diffaren*- 
ces of climate, language and customs appear to have counted 
almost for nothing. The myths and legends of snow-clad 
Himalayan regions in the Korth are made of the same stnff 
as the legends of far off Kerala in the South, To a large extent. 
I believe, it is the two great Indian Epics, the Eamayan<c and 
the MahabJiarata which provided common links in the realm, of 

"^Speech ont the occasion of the inangui*ation of the Malayalam Art 
FesUval, 9th December, 1954. 
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thought, literature and social customs of the various regions. 
It cannot be said to be purely accidental that literary activity 
in nearly ail the Indian languages, particularly the languages 
of the North, East and the West, which were then in a forma- 
tive stage, began with local translations of the two epics or 
parts thereof. Even in the ease of the Dravidian languages the 
classical tradition began only with the popularisation of the 
Mahabharata and the liamaijaaa through local media. It is a 
significant fact that in all our languages the first fruits of literary 
e&oi't were either translations of these epics or independent 
works based on the themes of the epics. That being so, it is 
not at all surprising that there is a thread of unity visible to any 
discerning eye, binding in one pattern the literatures and arts 
of the various regions. 

Kerala, as one of those linguistic and cultural regions, has 
its own customs and traditions of art and literature. I under- 
stand that its language, j\Ialayalam, has a rich literature in 
which the various parts like novel, drama, poetry, etc., are well 
developed. One of the greatest cultural assets of Kerala, I am 
told, is its dance drama which is based on stories from the epics 
and vrhich has acquired great popularity on account of its liveli- 
ness, its artistic appeal and the picturesque costumes of the 
actors and actresses. As for the Kathuhali dance which has 
made Kerala famous in the world of art, nothing much need be 
said. By all connoisseurs oj; art Kathakali is acknowledged a$ 
one of the finest expositions of Indian dancing. Similarly, the 
people of Kerala have distinguished themselves in the field of 
music, painting, architecture and other fine arts. 

I welcome the idea of holding such cultural festivals re- 
presenting far fiung regions in Delhi, which apart from being a 
cosmopolitan town is, in a sense, the heart of the North. It is 
not only desirable but also essential that the people in this part 
of the country should know as much as possible about the art 
and ciiltural traditions of our southern-most State, I only wish 
Northerners also held their art festivals in the South, if only to 
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complete the process of give and take. I have no doubt that 
those who witness this festival will find much of interest in it. 

I wish the Malayalam Art Festival all success and hope it 
will stimulate the interest of the non-Malayalees in the art ^d 
culture of Kerala and also provide an opportunity to Maiayalees 
to enrich their literature further. 

With these words, I inaugurate this Festival with pleasure. 



*CHILDEEN'S ART EXHIBITION. 


i am very happy once again to be here to inaugurate the 
International Children's Art Exhibition, which has now become 
nii annual feature of the Capitahs life. Associated as I have 
been with this memorable venture ever since its inception, I 
feel that there cannot be many institutions here or elsewhere 
which could show a record of such steady progress and popular 
enthusiasm as this exhibition. Yet, when one sees that behind 
This venture is the genius of one of the foremost cartoonists and 
humorists of our times, one can understand the great popularity 
that this exhibition has gained. Shri Shankar Pillai, wEo has 
sponsored ibis exhibition and whose efforts have made it an 
international event, is himself an artist of no mean repute. 

Even at the risk of repetition I would like to say that this 
Exhibition of Children's Art is truly international in character 
as is evident from the long list of countries ’whose children have 
sent their specimens of art to be exhibited here. It is indeed a 
happy augury that so many countries have responded to the 
organisers’ invitation. It is a tribute, 1 take it, as much to the 
interest of those countries in the advancement of art as to the 
efforts of the organisers. 

Art is an antidote to an attitude of exclusiveness and selfish- 
ness. That is why it is said that all the higher arts are essen- 
tially chaste and have a liberalising influence on men. They 
purify the thoughts as tragedy purifies the passions. It can thus 
be well imagined of what great value art can be to us today. 
In the uomains of science and material prosperity, the modern 
man has made stupendous progress, but to reap the fruit of this 
advance of ideas and multiplication of resources, he must needs 
have the human touch springing from a truly catholic mind. 

And this the cultivation of art alone can impart. Without some 
Jauch balancing force, I am afiaid scientific advance will ever 

^Inaugural speech. New Delhi, 27th November, 1964. 
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remain a mixed blessing and a thing of dubious Talue for us. 
Therefore, I think that ne\’er before was the harmonising in- 
fiuence of art more necessary for the world than today. 

When we think of art in relation to children, its value is 
doubly enhanced. It provides an excellent outlet for their 
gi-owing talents and the exuberance of energy in them. The 
educative^ aesthetic, sublimating and ennobling influences of 
art strike a straight and spontaneous responsive chord in the 
hearts of children. Your effort in popularising art among 
children will thus have a far-reaching effect on the coming 
generation. Let us hope that it will help in creating a genera- 
tion which will be greater, happier and nobler than the one in 
which we are living. Let us devoutly wish that om goal of 
having amity and harmony among nations of the world wiH be 
brought nearer realisation as a result of such activities, which 
thk International Exhibition of Children's Art is doing so mudbi 
to promote. 

I wish the sponsors of this Exhibition the best of luck and 
hope that as years pass it mil grow into an institution of inter- 
national importance, at least for the children of the world. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating this Exhibition. 



^FUNCTION OF THE CINEMA. 


Eeproduetion and multiplication of books and other things 
is one of the characteristics of modern age. If someone wrote 
a book in ancient times, the writer could haye only one copy of 
the hand-written manuscript. If more copies were required, 
the whole thing had to be re-written in hand by a scribe, which 
was an expensive and an arduous job. Today, on the other 
hand, if we want reproductions of a book or a given event, we 
have at our disposal not only the printing press but a few other 
scientific devices. Multiplication of things in the present age 
appears to be a mere child’s play. In earlier days if a good 
drama was staged and it happened to gain popularity, only 
those could benefit from it who were physically present when 
that play was staged. That is because the actors could not 
manage to be at more than one place at a time. Even if a play 
was re-staged, no one could guarantee that it would be rendered 
with the same skill and have the same effect on the audience 
as the original play staged earlier. 

Ail that has changed today. Now we can have a play 
staged simultaneously at several places. We can have it cine- 
matographed and in this way also reproduce the original voice 
of every actor. This is what is generally known as a film. 

Cinema is a very powerful medium of projecting ideas. It 
can create excellent effect on the audience if it has wellgroomed 
actors, nice dialogues and conveys a good moral. But it is equaHy 
potential in its destructive powers if the characters are immoral 
so that their life, as portrayed in films, tends to degrade rather 
than raise society. 

Hie capacity of the drama to do good or evil is limited in 
the sense that it can influence only those who see it enacted at 
one place at a time. But the capacity of the film is unlimited 

^Speech on the occasion of the presentation of Awards for the beat 
i'eature and Dociimeiitary films, October 10, 1954. 
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because of its reproduotious and the large number of people 
who can see it any number of times at any number of places. 
It is, therefore, very necessary to be cautious in the production 
and use of fiims in order to ensure that they are utilized for Hxe 
good of society. 

Broadly speaking, cinema may be said to haTe three main 
objectives, namely, education, recreation and propaganda. All 
of these objectives are of utmost importance in our every- 
day life. Cinema can play a great part in the spread of educa- 
tion, provided it is really educative and makes the right 
approach to pupils. While I am talking of education, I have 
not only child education in mind but also the education of the 
grown-ups. Education does not mean only literacy. It is much 
more than that. After aE, books can give only a part of the 
knowledge which it is' desirable for man to acquire. Ear more 
than books, it is the experiermce, the contacts and the environ- 
ments which go to constitute an individuaFs knowledge. Cinema 
can be a great help in acquiring knowledge from all these 
different sources, because it can extend to incredible limits the 
field of our visual and auditory experience. It is a truism that 
things which we see with our own eyes influence us far more 
than things which we hear from others* mouths. Things which 
we see on the screen may not bfe leaving as lasting an impression 
on us as things which we see in our actual life, but, neverthe- 
less, scenes of the screen are more effective than descriptions 
read in print or heard through ears. 

As for recreation, it is also of many kinds. There is 
recreation which besides being entertaining is also educative. 
There can also be something which is recreative but morally 
injurious. I cannot claim to have seen many films. Actually* 
I have not had many occasions to see them. But I am told by 
many a friend that quite a number of our films belong to the 
latter category, and that far from being a genuine source of 
recreation or education, they only stimtdate sensuousness. 
Such films have a particularly bad effect on younger minds. 
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Maj be that such films are more popular than others. It is 
also possible that such films may be more paying. It might be 
said by some that films are produced on a commercial basis and» 
therefore, the producers have to make only what is in demand. 
It might also be said that the principal function of the cinema 
is to provide entertainment, in which case producers have to 
be guided by popular taste. 

All these moot points might be adduced for the sake of 
argument. But I would like to point out to those connected 
with our cinema industry that if they want to do real service 
to the public — ^and I do believe it should be their ideal- — all these 
arguments should be of little consequence for them. At any 
rate, these are secondary considerations. The primary consi- 
deration must be service of the people. No service can be real 
unless it safeguards the genuine interests of those who are 
sought to be served. I would, therefore, request film producers 
to ponder over this and ask themselves as to what their real aim 
is. The aim, as I said, has to be service of the people, which 
is not incompatible with commercial success. But commercial 
success without service is hardly worth anything. 

When one is guided by selfish motives, one may try to do 
somethings which is in one*s own interest even if it is contrary 
to the interest of society. The society has to call such a person 
to account. The object of all the penal codes prevalent in 
different countries is to keep in check the tendency of the in- 
dividual to gain at the expense of society. I feel our film 
producers should also evolve a similar code in the interest of 
society and the quality of their own production. I adnnt that 
in an ideal society there will be no need to have a penal code. 
By ideal society I mean a society in which every individual is 
so disciplined as to have full control over himself so that he does 
not require any extraneous pressure or fear to make him pursue 
the path of righteousness. So far, we do not know of a society 
of this description. That explains the need of a penal code 
in every country. Nevertheless, it goes without saying jbhat 
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iJie more reformed and wide-awake a society is, tke less is its 
need for a penal code. 

Sponsoring of films and their actual production, I take it, 
are jobs which can be undertaken only by enlightened and 
conscientious people. It will not be too much to hope that rising 
above purely personal gains they would always keep in view the 
good of BOGieisy as a whole, if it is not so, I shall request film 
producers to keep this high ideal before them. Until such tim.e 
as this ideal is achieved, I am afraid it would fee necessary for 
Government, as the guardian of society, to exercise some 
kind of control over the production of films. Freedom is un- 
doubtedly a great blessing, but it has its own disoipEne and 
its own limitations. Unless that discipline is voluntarily adhered 
to by all, freedom itself would be in peril. 

I am glad to say that good many of our films are doing real 
national and constructive service, particularly those films called 
documentaries which are produced with the object of diffusing 
useful information and general knowledge. Some people might 
think that documentaries have not much entertainment value, 
but it cannot be doubted that tibey are highly educative. I 
should think that through the different media of recreation mxi 
entertaiument it is possible to modify or improve papular tastes. 
I hope film producers wfll also agree with this view. We know 
of so many sports and games which make for physical fitness 
but which also inculcate the virtues of co-operation and mutual 
dependence. There can also be games which exhibit cruelty and 
ferocity and instead of bringing these vices into hatred tend to 
make virtues of them. Similarly, I think the cinema instead, of 
laying emphasis on sensuousness can portray and preach lofty 
ideals. I wish our film producers to serve the public and also 
get their legitimate profit; at the same time they should stick 
tenaciously to high social ideals. 

The Government has given the desired encouragement to 
this art by deciding to offer awards to best films. In adjudging 
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the quality and standard of films, the things I have referred to 
ought to be kept in mind. Our film producers should popularhse 
an ideology which should make observance of these high ideals 
a matter of duty so that morality and social decorum might also 
come to mean popularity and commercial success. I know that 
all official controls and restrictions are irksome in their very 
nature, and those on whom they are imposed naturally start 
looking for devices for circumventing them. But if a restric- 
tive measure has the sanction of public opinion behind it, the 
producers will themselves look upon malpractices as undesirable 
and strive to avoid them. This altogether obviates the necessity 
of controls. If any controls are imposed in such circumstances, 
they remain merely a dead letter and have seldom to be invoked. 

I fervently hope that our film industry, which represents 
a growing and progressive art, will keep these things in view 
and that the producers will do all that is possible to remove the 
very basis of the complaints sometimes heard against films. 

I congratulate all the recipients of today’s awards. Let 
there he healthy rivalry and competition among all of you for 
producing films which render real service to the people and which 
bring them nearer to our cherished ideals. 



ON SANCTITY OF LAW 






»MORAL SANCTIONS BEHIND LAW. 

Let me thaak you for tie unique honour you have done me 
in asking me to inaugurate this Conferenee which, I understand, 
is the first of its kind to be held in India. It is only in the 
fitness of things that the Conference should have been organised 
under the auspices of the Indian Branch of the International 
Law Association — an Association founded in 1872 and justly 
renowned for its great contributions in the field of International 
Law. I am aware of my limitations and I amt therefore, 
approaching my task with a degree of trepidation. In spite of 
what the Chief Justice of India has been good enough to say 
about my being a lawyer, if I were to lay claim to such a status 
myself, I apprehend that Judges could be easily persuaded to 
hold that any such claim was barred on account of non-use for a 
prolonged period of more than BO years, if not by the statute 
of Limitation or the Common law, at least by the law of 
eonnnonsense. 

Those who have gathered here are persons of great 
perienoe and acquainted with difierent aspects of the problems 
coming up for consideration, some because they hare had 
practical and administratit’^e experience of them, others because 
of their abiding interest in the advancement and reform of ihe 
law; others again, because they have made a profound study of 
ihe particular branches of the law. All are enthusiasts, and it 
ought to be one of the aims of a Conference of this kind to cause 
that enthusiasm to be communicated to others. 

A glance at the imposing array of subjects on the agenda of 
your Conference is sufficient to show that without a deep study 
and vast research into the fascinating realms of International 
Law, it is not possible to say anything useful about the subjects 
which you wEl discuss in this Conference. I confess with 

^Inaugural addresa at the International Legal Conference, New Delhi, 
28tfa December, 1965. 
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humilitj that I haye not hitherto been able to devote such time 
or thought to the important subjects that I could say anything 
which is new to this distinguished assembly of lawyers from so 
many countries to whom it is our good fortune to extend our 
warm welcome today. 

I may, however, be permitted to say a few words on certain 
fundamental aspects of the questions which interest not only 
this Conference, but humanity at large, at the present moment. 
We find in the world today different ideologies, different ideals 
and different methorls of attaining them. States are getting 
divided into blocs, each with its own ideology and programme 
of work. In spite of the existence and activity of the United 
Nations Organisation which has been established by' the willing 
consent of the nations of the world, ‘Ho save succeeding genera- 
Hons from the scourge of war, and to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
being, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small, and to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international la^w can be maintained, and to promote 
social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom*', 
tension between nations who are members of this organisation 
has not ceased. And, while attempts have been made, and are 
being constantly made, to settle disputes by mediation and con- 
ciliation, we are not in a position to say that we are free from 
fear or that we enjoy any of the other freedoms which the 
organisation is intended to secure for all. It is true that the 
G-eneral Assembly of the United Nations has made a universal 
declaration of Human Eights, hut it is not yet possible to say 
wifh certainty that these fundamental rights are available to all. 
or are ensured in practical application to all. 

One sometimes wonders how the nations of the world are 
going to keep one another in order, unless there is a super- 
St-ate which controls each State, big or small, just as an indivi- 
dual’s life and activity are cohtroUed by the State of which he 
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if? a citizen. Eyen in a State which may be regarded as a well- 
goTerned democratic State, illation between the indmdnal and 
the State is not always clear. In fact, one of the points of dife- 
rence between the conflicting ideologies arises out of the concept 
of this relationship between the State and its individual citizena. 
Law, as it is understood, is the creation of a State and governs 
the- relationship between individual citizens of that State and 
between the State and its citizens. The underlying sanction 
behind such law is the might and authority of the State to have 
the law obeyed and enforced. In this concept of law there is 
always desiderated as a sine qna non an external authority with 
the power and the means to enforce it. In other words, law 
is what is created by the State and has to be obeyed by every- 
one who enjoys the benefits derivable from its citizenship. 
There is, as a matter of theoretical essentiality, no necessity lor 
the law to be anything more than the will of the State for the 
time being, expressed through its appropriate organ; and it Is 
iii fact irrespective of any moral or ethical value. That many 
laws have such ethical and moral foundation does not in any 
way detract from the soundness of the proposition that moral 
or ethical correctness is not an essential characteristic of law. 
So long as there is sanction to enforce it, as is the case in aU 
weU-organised States, so far as its own citizens are concerned., 
the law may be enforced whether it is morally and ethically good 
or bad. This does not imply that existing laws which are en- 
forced by the State are without any moral value. As a 
of fact most people obey the law not because of the coercive 
apparatus of the State but because they have developed a sense 
which has made such obedience a habit, if not a second nature 
with them- Even more than that, laws are obeyed because 
they are morally good and valid- But I am concerned here 
with the sanction of the State which may be used even when 
the law has not that moral quality. 

When you come to consider International relations, where 
there is no such external sanction available which can enforce 
what may be called intemational law against the citizens of a 
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State, you will see that there can be no law in the strict sense 
of the term to regulate such relations. As J eremy Bentham put 
it, International Law may be indebted to all or any of £he 
^‘forces by which the human will is influenced''. Thus, it is in 
the sphere of international relations that moral and ethical 
values furnish to some extent the sanction for law, at any rate, 
so far as States which have regard for such moral and ethical 
values are concerned. It may, therefore, be said that laws on 
the international plane have a higher moral and ethical value 
than on a national plane, and as such they have an importance 
all their own. 

How to invest law with the ethical and moral efficiency 
which will give it its own binding force, is the question which 
can very well be considered by those who are not burdened with 
the responsibilities of the governance of a State and who ai‘e in 
themselves capable of assessing the true value of laws. An 
Association which in itself is a uon*oflicial organisation has, 
therefore, a utility and grandeur of its own, which cannot be 
equalled by any official organisation. You have the unique 
privilege and responsibility of guiding the nations individually, 
and also the International Organisation of the United Nations, 
by free, frank and fearless discussion of the principles which 
should govern the relationship between one State and another on 
the one hand, and the individual and the State on the other. 
There are no limits to your jurisdiction. I envy the ampler 
atmosphere in which you function. 

I note with pleasure that the activities of this Conference 
ai'e not confined exclusively to matters connected with Inter- 
national Law^ I see that the Agenda includes one item of 
special interest to me, namely, “Some features of the Indian 
Constitution", and another of considerable importance to muni- 
cipal law generally, namely, “Organisation of Courts and the 
Legal Profession", How I wish that you had taken up for dia- 
etisfsion one other subject of no less importance, namely, the 
organisation and functioning of the legislature. These last two 
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sobiects are of special significance at the present day, becanse 
of the wide-spreading activities of the modern welfare State. 
And, though the two subjects are closely related to one another, 
yet the functions themselves of judge and legislator are mutually 
exclusive* For, there is only one condition on which a man 
can do justice between two litigants, and that is that he shall 
have no interest in common with either of them, whereas it Is 
only by having every interest in common with both of them, 
that he can govern them well. The indispensable preliminary 
to democracy is the representation of every interest; the indis^ 
pensable preliminary to justice is the elimination of every 
interest* 

The law-making body is an entrancing subject of study r 
and I hop© you wiE permit me to dilate upon it a little. It ia 
generally supposed that people understand their own intereeis 
better than others and, therefore, persons elected by their wiP 
r^resent their interests and will make laws and run the adminis- 
tration so as to serve them best. In the modern age, indeed in 
any age, it cannot be denied there are conflicts of interest 
between individuais, and if not the administration which has to 
deal with the day-to-day problems which arise, at least the 
legislatures who lay down the laws should be able to see beyond 
the present-day conflicts the ultimate good of the people at large 
and should be able also to reconcile these conflicts so that aJU 
may feel happy and contented. A real difficulty arises in regard 
to the concept of happiness itself, some treating it as no more 
than the satisfaction of material needs, present or future, others 
looking beyond the material requirements to something whldh 
they consider to be higher and nobler in man's life. 

It is generally regarded, and I think rightly, that the rule erf 
law should prevail in all societies which claim to be civilised* It 
is all the more necessary, therefore, that the law should be such 
as to command obedience not because of the State's coercive 
force behind it but also because it has moral value. That wlueh 
proceeds from the voice of the people is not necessarily the better 
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fJbing because the voice of the people is not always the voice of 
G-od. Something has, therefore, to be done to ensure the 
quality of the men who frame the laws so that the quality of 
the law^s themselves may be assured. What is true in the case 
of a State and its law is true also, perhaps to a greater degree, 
of the law of nations which has no sanction except that of the 
intrinsic value which the law has. International law has, how- 
ever, this advantage over the law of any State, namely, that it 
has been evolved by jurists and adopted by States. It is not a 
body of legislative enactments which have been enforced, and 
are enforced, by the sanction of the State. It is accepted by 
nations on its own merits and, as such, has a great deal of 
moral authority behind it. Some of the interpretations and 
proposals of the International Law Association have been 
adopted by the United Nations, and let me hope that, as time 
advances, more and more weight will be attached to proposals 
made by persons who have no personal or national interest in 
view but evolve their principles on their own intrinsic merits. 

This is all the more urgently needed in the present state of 
human society when the clash of national interests drives States 
to war. The shape which w^ar is now taking is more and more 
one of total annihilation of the adversary' and nearly total anni- 
hilation also of the victor. It has, therefore, become necessary 
to adopt measures which may prevent conflicts which lead to 
war„ 


Conflicts arise, in their ultimate analysis, out of material 
causes and ideological differences. If they have to be avoided, 
if not eliminated, we have to probe into certain fundamentals. 
The emphasis at the present time is on material prosperity. 
There is no limit to the height which what is called the ‘^standard 
of living" can reach, and in the very nature of things the conflict 
between the haves and have-nots is being intensifled on account 
of the emphasis that is universally laid on the fulfilment of the 
material needs on which the standard of living depends. So 
long .as man continues to seek happiness more and more in the 
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f-uifiiment of his desires, and not in satisfaction born out. of con- 
tentment with what he has, the conflict is bound to conMnua, 
It means that the entire structure of modem society, if not of 
modern thought, has to be reconstructed. It does not mean 
ignoring the satisfaction of material needs. It means only &e 
placing of greater emphasis on what is now wholly neglected, 
namely, satisfaction born out of contentment, which is entirely 
independent of the satisfaction of material needs. These 
material needs are so insistent and so self-evident that they do 
not call for any psychological emphasis, whereas contentment 
is very largely the result of mental discipline and needs psycho- 
logical emphasis so .that it may be able to hold its own in its 
encounter with man's physical needs. 

It is evndent that when no limit is put to the physical needs 
of man, the conflict can never be resolved. To take a very crude 
but effective illustration: there was a time w^en man was satis- 
fied with the speed which his legs could give him. In course 
of time he felt that he should have greater speed, and today we 
have reached a stage w^hen, if reports are correct, he can travel 
at two and a half times the speed at which sound travels, that 
is, 1,600 miles an hour. I do not know if the ultimate limit has 
been reached even yet. This craze for speed is only symbolic 
of man's desire to surmount and surpass the limitations put on 
his physical capacity; and it serves to indicate that in other res- 
pects also he cannot put any limit to what he considers neces- 
sary for him. 

The qustion now arises whether mankind as a whole is 
happier with all this enoimous and at one time unimaginable 
extension of his power to fulfii those needs. One might be 
excused if one be inclined to think that in this age with all tihe 
power which physical science has placed in his hands, he is less 
free from fear. The most powerful nations of today are living 
in constant fear of their rivaJs: and tremendous activity is being 
put forth to allay this fear by surpassing and suppressing the 
rival in respect of all equipments which are considered essenMiil* 
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and this is being done nob foi* self-preservation but for atmihiM- 
mg bho opponent*. 

This fear, no less than this insatiable desire to have material 
reijuirements fulfilled, is responsible in another way for con- 
trolling human liberties in diverse ways. As an association of 
lawyers you can see how State legislation is spreading its ten- 
tacles to regulate the activities of citizens. Under one system 
it seeks to regulate all activities of the individual on the assurnp- 
tion that the State knows best what is in the best interest of the 
nation as a w^hole and also of the individuals composing it; in 
other words, the annihilation of the individual’s personality is in 
his own best interests and the best interests of the nation, 
w'hich is only a combination of individuals. Even in those 
countries where this ideology is not accepted or recognised and 
w'here great value is said to be attached to the personality of 
man, it cannot be denied that man-made iaw^ is trying to cover 
larger and still larger spheres of man’s activity. This arises 
because, taking ail in all, the emphasis in those countries too 
i? more on the satisfaction of material needs than on content- 
ment; and that is so even when they profess and believe tiiat 
the personality of man has to be respected and given full oppor- 
tunity to develop. They inevitably are driven to the position of 
controlling the individuaTs activities because they are essen- 
tially motivated by a desire for fulfilment of physical needs. 
This also explains the emphasis on the representation of the 
interests of individuals and groups by their chosen represen- 
tatives in the legislature, which is given the right to frame 
laws. When there is no limit, theoretically speaking at any 
rate, to these needs, it is only a matter of expediency and not 
oi principle that a law which may be framed has any value 
apart from its capacity to help in the fulfilment of those needs. 
The same principle explains, and in fact necessitates, the 
emphasis that is laid on rights rather than on duties. Eights 
always imply what one has to take from or enforce against 
others. Duties, on the other hand, express what one owes or 
to give to others. We may not expect any fundamental 
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change unless the whole outlook is changed; and a beginning 
towards that change can be made by shifting the emphasis from 
one form of satisfaction to another, as I have suggested above* 

The value of qualifications which a legislator should 
possess becomes all the more obvious in the present context. 
There was a time when law was supposed to be not made fay 
man at all, but to have been given to mankind either by G-od 
himself or by pi*ophets and seers or Bishis. Secular law was* 
not very difierent, or at any rate, fundamentally different from 
what may be called religious or moral la-w. All ancient laws 
will perhaps be found to agree in this, that they made man's 
happiness dependent more upon himself than upon anything 
outside himself, more on his own mental and spiritual satis- 
faction than on the satisfaction of his physical needs and 
requirements. Once we are able to begin to look more in the 
direction of this inner satisfaction than of the fulfilment of 
physical cravings, the way will be opened for a solution of eoh- 
fiicts. Ideological differences too are based on differences of 
outlook on this basic question of internal fulfilment and satis- 
faction by external devices. Therein we see the emergence of 
non-violence wrhich aims at fulfilment without external coercion 
in any form. 

It has been well said that war is born in the minds of men 
and so should peace be born there. The objective of the 
UNESCO has been “v^erj beautifully laid down in a few words: 
''Since wars begin in the minds of mn, it is in the minds of 
men that the defence of peace must be constructed'*. That can 
be achieved only if there is a change in the make-up of &e 
mind of man. An Indian philosopher, Dr. Bhagwan Das, who 
is happily still with us, has described the qualifications of the 
laW“giver in the following words. I believe he is guided in his 
description by what were treated in the days of old as the essen- 
tial qualifications of one who laid down laws: “Persons elected 
to it (legislature) should be of mature experience, wide 
knowledge, disinterested philanthropy, wddely honoured and 
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trusted by the people because of their lives of proven worths 
Arithmetical dexices like those of proportional representation, 
single transfeable vote, rcvserved seats for special interests 
and votes secrured by or for candidates of unknown ethical 
quality, by means of whirlwind campaigns of electioneering 
tricks cannot and do not cure ethico-psychical diseases of 
egoistic selfishness and defective character; and the presence 
of serious ethical defects in legislators is fatal to the wisdom 
and beneficence of the laws enacted. The legislator must be 
above all prejudices of race, creed, cast colour or sex. In other 
words, only good and wise legislators can make good and wise 
laws; therefore only such persons as have been proven good and 
wise by their lives, should be elected to the legislature. Good- 
ness means predominant altruism; wisdom means philanthropy 
plus knowledge, especially of human nature in all its aspects, 
of its requiremets and of the best ways of satisfying them 
righteously’*. 

If legislators have to be representative men, then these 
very qualities must, at any rate to some extent, be found 
amongst their constituents w-hom they represent, and there- 
fore it is that this emphasis, as suggested, has to be shifted 
and a change in our outlook has to come about. As a step in 
that direction coercion in any form by one individual on 
another or by one group or nation on another group or nation 
has to be ruled out and non-violence made the basis of relation- 
ship, It was one of the characteristics of Indian saints and 
seers to say in a few words the fundamental thing that is 
needed; and our philosophy is contained in simple suiras or 
aphorisms. It was left to some others to reason out in logical 
form the philosophy underlying these aphorisms. Others, again, 
wove them out into simple fables and stories W'hich would be 
intelligible and acceptable to simple, unlearned and unsophisti- 
cated people. It was in the line of succession of these seers 
of India that Mahatma Gandhi summed up his philosophy in 
two words "'Satya aUd Ahimsa” (Truth and Non-violnce); 
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You, members o£ the International Law Association are, J 
believe, not hampered by any limitation of being either an 
official body or the representatives of any particular group of 
individuals or nations; and you can, if you so choose, bring, to 
bear upon your deliberations complete freedom of thought and 
expression and can shift the emphasis for which I have pleaded 
and help in re-orientating the outlook of humanity and saving 
it from the impending ruination to which it is being led. 

In according you a cordial welcome, wishing your delibera* 
tions every success and ui’ging on you the adoption of breadth of 
vision and freedom from all narrowing notions, I can only hope 
that I have not been led to say anything w^hich is inappropriate 
for an occasion like this, and I ask to be excused if I have 
allowed myself to be betrayed into any impropriety^ 



^IMPORTANCE OF THE JUDICIARY. 

it gives me great pleasure to participate in this afternoon's 
function of laying the foundation-stone of the building which 
will house the Supreme Court of India. The Supreme Court 
came into existence under our Constitution on J anuary 26, 1950. 
But like many other institutions it had its predecessor in exist- 
ence, the Federal Court of India, which was established in 1987. 
Ever since their establishment, the Federal Court and latterly the 
Supreme Court have been holding their sittings within the pre- 
mises of Parliament House. As is well known, the Parliament 
House was designed originally for the purpose, and it still serves 
the purpose, of housing the Supreme Legislature of the Country. 
It was only on account of the exigencies of time that accommoda- 
tion had to be provided for the highest Tribunal in the land within 
those premises. The inconvenience and the insufficiency of such 
accommodation have long been felt, and it also found expression 
from time to time. It is a matter of gratification that we can 
BOW look forward to a date when the Supreme Court will have 
a habitat of its own where it can transact its business with com- 
fort and dignity and also enable all those who have business with 
the Court to perform their functions with equal ease. I am 
hoping that the structure which is going to arise on the founda- 
tion which is being laid today will be worthy of the great institu- 
tion it is going to accommodate. I trust there is ample provision 
for additions and alterations later as need arises. Unless there 
is such provision, I am afraid it will be difficult to keep pace with 
time and we may find it more difficult to add to or alter the 
building than to amend the Constitution! 

As is well known, our Constitution is a federal Constitution. 
It was prepared at a time when we had the advantage of similar 
and other constitutions, written and unwritten, of various coun- 
tries of the world before us. An attempt was therefore naturally 

made aa the occasion of laying the foundation atone of the new 
btiilding of the Supreme Court of India, New Delhi, 29th October, 1964. 
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made to incorporate in it what was considered best and most 
suitable for our people. With the yast variety in many matters 
of vital importance that we have in the country at large, a Pede- 
ration was an absolute necessity, which could not be avoided even 
if anyone desired to avoid it. We, therefore, necessarily have 
delimitation and demarcation of jurisdiction between State and 
State and the Central Authority. Legislatures, both Central and 
State, are supreme in some respects, but have limited or no 
jurisdiction in certain other respects and naturally it occasionally 
becomes a matter of dispute as to whether a particular matter 
falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Central or State 
Legislature, or falls within the concurrent jurisdiction of both. 
The Constitution lays down what it calk the fundamental rights 
which define the rights of individuals which may not be ordinarily 
encroached upon by the Legislatur-e, whether Central or State. 
There are certain directions embodied In the Constitution which, 
though not justiciable, are still looked upon as laying down the 
policies to be aimed at by the State. We have also a large 
volume of litigation as between one individual eitijsen and another 
or between a citizen and a State. Ail these are matters in which, 
in some form or another, resort to courts for interpretation of the 
law or for safeguarding the rights, becomes necessary. The 
Supreme Court being at the apex of a system of courts of various 
grades spread all over the country, has naturally to serve not 
only the entire population and all the States and the Eepublie, 
but also has a veiy wide jurisdiction in respect of all justiciable 
matters which may be brought before it. In matters constitu- 
tional, it has of course the original jurisdiction of deciding 
constitutional disputes. It has been made the guardian of the 
fundamental rights under the Constitution. It serves as a Court 
of Appeal against decisions of High Courts and has other super- 
visory jurisdiction over ail manner of judicial matters. 

Its responsibilities therefore are immense and the country 
naturally looks up to it to uphold the Constitution and the rights 
of individuals and States, and to do right by aH manner of people 
without fear or favour, aifection or ill-will. Its task has been 
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made not less difficult by the fact that our laws, customs and 
usages have, during the last 150 years or so, drawn very largely 
upon the jurisprudence of western countries, particularly England. 
Our legislation during that period has been modelled very largely 
on English law and the interpretation put upon many of these 
Acts has been indueneed not a little by considerations and prin- 
ciples which were essentially applicable to English conditions 
but were adopted in this country as being based on rules of 
natural justice and fair-play. Our Courts, partieulsurly the High 
Courts and especially the Supreme Court, still function in an 
atmosphere of British precedents, although in many matters light 
has to be sought from other sources, as for example, from the 
tlnited States judgments relating to matters which do not ordi- 
narily arise in England on account of the supreme sovereignty 
of Parliament but which do arise in America and some of the 
Dominions on account of the federal nature of their constitu- 
tions. That the Courts in British India were able to establish a 
tradition of independence of the executive, of justice and fair- 
play not only as between individuals and individuals but also 
between individuals and the State during the British period of 
administration, speaks volumes in favour of the high tradition 
of the British judicial system and those associated with the 
administration of law there. In framing our Constitution, we 
have deliberately attempted to give to our Courts complete 
independence so that not only may justice be done, but also that 
everyone may feel that justice has been done as those adminis- 
tering it are independent and honest people who have discharged 
their duty without fear or favour or affection or ill-wilL That is 
the great safeguard our Constitution provides against disruptive 
elements. Let me hope that the Supreme Court will continue 
to function in an atmosphere of supreme independence and 
administer justice to all. 

Within the few years of their existence the Supreme Court 
S9 also the High Courts have had to deal with constitutional ques- 
tions of great importance, in which validity of laws passed by 
legislatures has been questioned, executive action of Governments 
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challenged and protection of tights of individuals as against the 

State sought. As must be expected, that part of the GonstituMbn 
dealing with fundamental rights has come up for discussion on 
numerous occasions and the courts have not hesitated to give 
their decisions against the Government, There may have been 
occasions when some of such decisions have caused inconve- 
nience or have even been instrumental in holding up matters 
considered as of supreme importance by the Government. But it 
must be said to the credit of all concerned that all such decisions 
have been accepted and given effect to. The Supreme Court 
has got no agency of its own to enforce its decisions which have 
tfO depend upon the State and Central Governments for execu- 
tion. It is a matter of congratulation that all such deoisiotts^ 
even where they have gone against their own wishes and jpolioieSt 
have been given fullest effect by all the parties concerned. That 
establishes the supremacy of the law and I am sure I am not 
exaggerating the effect of this when I say that we could not have 
hoped for a stronger or better proof of the stability of our Cons- 
titution. 

While the fundamental rights have defined the rights of 
individuals on the one hand, they have also declared that ail 
laws inconsistent with these fundamental rights are void. On 
the other hand a right to sue and be sued has been reserved in 
certain matters and one curious ease has come to my notice to 
which it is worthwhile drawing attention. Under the English 
Buie of Common Law, the King can do no wrong and so a tor- 
tious act committed by a servant of the Crown in the discharge 
of his duties, gives no cause of action to the sufferer. This has 
been adopted and regarded as a part of the law in India for about 
100 years or so, and although in England where the doctrine 
originated, the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, has abrogated it, 
it has been held in this country to be still applicable because of 
certain provisions in out Constitution relating to suits and pro- 
ceedings whereby rights to sue or to be sued are preserved to or 
against the Union of India or the Government of any State, In 
this particular case a man driving in his own motor oar suffered 
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mUkian with a truck of the Defence Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. He was under some arrangement able to get 
compensation for damage to Ins car but when he claimed damages 
in a Court of Law for injury to his person, the suit was held to be 
barred by the rule that the State could not be sued for the 
trotious act of its employee, the truck driver, and it was dis- 
missed on a preliminary objection and the Court could not get 
an opportunity to pronounce on the merits of the case as to 
whether the driver was to blame or not. The question has not 
come up, as far as I know, before the Supreme Court, but it raises 
a fundamental issue as to whether even after the New Consti- 
tution has come into force, we are bound hand and foot by 
rules of foreign law whose applicability was not quite clear even 
before on account of their artificiality. 

My own feeling is that in all such matters, while prece- 
dents may be of great value in deciding disputed points, courts 
cannot afford to ignore the demands of natural Justice and have 
to go behind them i! so required. 

Another matter which I think deserves consideration both 
from ihe executive and the judiciary is that each should be 
careful and cautious not to give any room for suspicion that 
il is in any way encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the other. 
The division of functions of the State does not, and ought not 
to mean any conflict between the various organs. They are 
ah the organs of one entity, the State, and each has its own 
functions to perform which it should be free to perform and in 
the performance of which there should be no interference by 
any other. While, therefore, we may accept as a maxim of 
great validity the power of the courts to interpret the law so as 
to serve the purposes of the State, it should never be treated 
as a justification for creating new laws by courts under the 
guise of interpreting existing law's. On the other hand, there 
should be no attempt on the part of the executive or the legis- 
lature to usurp the function of the court. The (legislature, 
representing as it does the sovereign will of the people,, has to 
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interpret that will in suitable form by enacting legislation* In 
a progressive society, the popular view is also constantly chang- 
ing and so what the legislature considers just and reasonable 
today may be considered unjust and unreasonable in the future* 
The laws have therefore to undergo changes and such changes 
can be brought about only by the legislature. But once the law 
has been so enacted, it should be the duty of the court to see 
to it that it is enforced and naturally it follows that it has to 
interpret the law as it stands in order to enforce it. There is a 
tendency, however, which is not altogether invisible, to lay down 
provisions in Acts ousting the jurisdiction of courts to interpret 
the law and leaving it to the executive to determine the meaning 
of the law so enacted. While this may be necessary in certain 
circumstances, particularly on account of the complexity of pro- 
cedure resulting in law's delays, it should not ordinarily, and 
except in rare eases, he resorted to as a means of avoiding in- 
convenience to the executive arising out of their anxiety to see 
things proceed <imcHy and at the same time not being able to 
scrutinize the laws promoted by them with the care necessary 
for eliminating ail such risks and inconveniences, 

I have no doubt in my mind that the fundamenMs of our 
Constitution are sound and the way in which various organs have 
functioned, gives hope of its stability* I have confidence not only 
in the ability and the integrity of the judges who adorn the High 
Courts and the Supreme Court, I have also confidence in the judg- 
ment of our people who, I am sure, wiU take a commonsense view 
of all problems facing them and enable their representatives to 
deal with them in the best way possible. There is, and there should 
be, no conflict and I am sure I am expressing the considered 
will and opinion of the country as a whole that the Supreme 
Court will continue to be the buttress which supports our free- 
dom and the foundation of the structure which I have laid today 
is only symbolic of the foundation for justice and fair-play which 
are embosomed in the hearts of our people. 




AMELIORATINQ THE 
BACKWARD PEOPLE 




^HELPING SCHEDULED TRIBES TO 
PROGRESS. 


I am very happy that you, who have been devoted to the 
cause of the tribal people in your different ways and have by 
now acquired familiarity with the problems which confront the 
tribal people and those who seek to serve them, have gathered 
in this Conference to give a concerted thought to this great 
problem and to devise a cO'Ordinated plan of service of the 
tribal people. The Constitution of India laid a mandatory duty 
on the Government of the land to give its special attention 
to this problem. To discharge this mandatory obligation the 
Government appointed a special officer to look after this work. 

You all know Shri Lakshmidas Shri Kant. The cause of the 
tribal people is and has been his life's mission. But the pro- 
blem is so complicated and intricate that it needs the co- 
operation of many minds and so it is that you are meeting here 
today to make your valuable contribution to its fuller under- 
standing and to the devising of effective ways for its early 
solution. 

We have in India a large population known as the Scheduled 
Tribes of nearly 2 cmres. They are spread over the whole 
country, but their population is concentrated very largely in the 
States of Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Madhya Bharat, Madras and Eajasthan. There are many 
problems relating to them which need handling in a sympathetic 
and imaginative way. They differ from the other population 
of the country in many respects, for example they have different 
languages, different customs and different modes of living, and 
generally speaking they can easily be distinguished from the 
others on account of these differences. But even amongst 
themselves, they differ very considerably from one another 
Their languages differ, so also do many of their customs. It 

^Inaugural address to Conference on Scheduled Tribes, Kew BelM, 
7th June, 1952. 
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becomes difficult to handle their problems on account of this 
variety and these dif^ereIlces that are found amongst them. In 
many parts of the countiy they have been occupying hilly 
jungle tracts, and are thus not easily accessible, which has 
been one of the reasons for their remaining more or less cut 
off from the rest of the community. They have not unnaturally 
remained behind others in education, and generally speaking 
their economic condition also is poor. In some places they 
have taken to agriculture, but in many places, they are not 
settled ag;riculturists aind whatever of agriculture they have 
is of a very primitive nature. They have old cottage indus- 
tries like spinning and weaving and many of the tribes weave 
many artistic designs and live in very clean and artistically 
constructed houses. They are simple, but for that reason 
not any the less artistic. Except in parts which are Infested 
with malaria, they maintain good health because of their 
simple and open life. But generally speaking, they do not 
have any of the modern amenities of ilfe. Christian mis- 
sionaries from various countries of the world have worked 
amongst them and at gi-eat sacrifice have spread education and 
genergdiy helped in effecting improvement in their living condi- 
tions. They have also been able to convert to Christianity a 
considerable number from amongst them. There has been 
another unknown and perhaps unperceived movement going on 
for their assimilation with the adjoining population, and 
especially in the parts w'hei’e they reside the fringe area is 
inhabited by people, many of whom must have at some stage or 
other formed part of the tribal population there. But they 
have become so assimilated with, and absorbed in the society 
of the locality that they are no longer distinguishable from 
others and are easily distinguishable from, the tribals. My owm 
belief is that there has been a considerable intermixture 
of blood between the tribal people and other Indians and he 
would be a bold man who would say that there has been no 
■;admixture of tribal blood, say for example, amongst many of the 
so-called higher castes of the Hindus in Bihar. Because of their 
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backwardness in education, there have not been people wanting 
who have not scrupled to exploit them tor their own purposes. 
The problem therefore which has to be tackled on a large scale 
is to create facilities which will enable the tribal people to 
come in line with others in the matter of education and economic 
development. 

The question arises — what is the kind of advancement and 
progress that we advocate for them? Will it be regarded as a 
progressive step if they become assimilated with the rest of the 
society, or is it desirable to provide facEities for their economic 
and other development in their own line, maintaining their own 
customs, mode of living and culture? Whatever the lina that 
may be adopted, one thing should be accepted and adhered to 
in all circumstances. There can be, and should be, no idea or 
intention of forcing anything on them either by way of religion, 
language or even mode of living and customs. Even where we 
feel that the religion or the life that is offered is better than 
theirs there is no justiffcation for forcing it upon them against 
their will. My own idea is that facilities for education and for 
general improvement in their economic life should be provided 
for them and it should be left to them to choose whether they 
would like to be assimilated with, and absorbed by the surround- 
ing society, or would like to maintain their own separate tribal 
existence. In India with its variety of life, there is enough 
room for tribal people to carry on their separate social exis- 
tence if they so desire. If they find, however, that from their 
own point of view ib would be better for them to get assimi- 
lated, they will do it without any large-scale effort on the 
part of others. In other words, personally I am for service to 
them uninfluenced by any consideration of winning them over 
for particular groups, religious or other. It is only in that way 
that we can win their confidence, and even for raising their 
standard of living and imjproving them educationally, it is neces- 
sary to win their confidence first. 

Under the Constitution we have got to take special care 
of them, and funds have to be provided to help them. As I have: 
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said, the problem will differ not only from State to State, but 
also from area to area or region to region within the same State, 
and different solutions will have to be found in different places. 
It is therefore not possible to la^^ down any one programme 
which will be acceptable and desirable for all except in general 
terms and I would like to lay dowm that programme in general 
terms according to my own opinion, w^hich has been formed 
after some study of the problem and some association wdth the 
\vork that is being done amongst them. 

(1) The first and the foremost thing which has to be done 
is to encourage the spread of education £i*om the lowest to the 
highest standard. The difficulty that will have to be encountered 
would be with regard to text books and the language in which 
they should be WTitten. Personally I think that in the lowest 
classes the only language that can be used is the mother-tongue 
of the child. If there are no books available, they should be 
prepared. If there is no script, some prevalent script should 
be accepted. Personally I should think that like other children, 
tribal children also will have to acquaint themselves with two 
scripts — one wdil be the script of the language which is pre- 
valent round about them, and the other will be the Hindi 
script which, according to the Constitution, is going to be the 
script of India. It will perhaps be desirable to introduce the 
Hindi script for ail tribal languages because in any case the 
tribal people also have to learn Hindi at some stage or other 
for all-India purposes, and in the absence of any script of 
their own it is much better that their languages should adopt 
the script which will be the most prevalent script and which 
as a matter of fact is even today the most prevalent script in 
the country. I also think that the basic form of education 
will suit them very w“ell and wherever any educational pro- 
gramme has to be initiated, it is much better to start -with 
that progi’aimne of basic education. To enable the poorer sec- 
tion amonpt them to take advantage of these educational ins- 
Mintidns, they should be given not only free education and 
books, etc., free but hostel accommodation, and scholarships 
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should be giTen to them on as extensiTe a scale as the hnauces 
can permit because there is a great leeway to make up. 

(2) For improving their economic condition I think eSorts 
should be made to settle them on land. In some places they 
have taken to settled agriculture. This should be encouraged, 
and it should be made difficult, if not impossible, for others to 
cheat them of their land on wffileh they are settled and which 
they are cultivating. I know that in some places transfer of 
land is prohibited or restricted. That should ordinarily be the 
law, of course taking care that by too rigid restriction they may 
not lose their sense of proprietary right in the land. They are 
very fond of their forest life and they also derive many 
advantages from forests. While the protection and the pre* 
servation of forests as a national assest is necessary, care should 
be taken not to deprive them of facilities which they have been 
enjoying and wffiich are of help to them. There ate many 
tribes which have not taken to settled agriculture and take 
recourse to shifting cultivation. E^orts should be made to settle 
them on land and shifting cultivation should be discouraged. 
For this, not only propaganda but demonstration will be required 
so that they may see that on the whole settled agriculture is 
more profitable. Necessary help, financial and otherwise, should 
be given to induce them to take to settled life. 

(B) Government should take steps to give them employment 
in the public services for which suitable candidates with mini- 
mum qualifications may be available. 

(4) Their artistic taste and natural capacity should be 
availed of by the State by encouraging them to take to occupa- 
tions which suit them. With training and encouragement, there 
is no reason why they should remain behind others in any 
occupation, and in the educational curricula provision should 
be made for giving them necessary occupational training. Those 
who go in for higher education will naturally take to occupations 
and professions suitable for that class of people and encourage- 
ment should be given to them in those lines. 
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(5) They iiaye liheir owxi tribal organisations for dealing 
with social and other matters* These may be encouraged to 
come in line with panchayats w‘hieh are being started and 
fostered by the States. As their population is in a way con- 
centrated in particular localities, these panchayats will very 
largely be exclusively manned by them and it is likely that they 
will run them according to their own notions subject to the law. 
I think that that should be encouraged, 

(6) Above all, efforts should be made to make them feel 
that they are an important and integral part of the nation and 
they have to play their part in it as any other community or 
group in the country. 

The Conference is going to consider various aspects of the 
broad problem, with particular reference, I understand, to the 
question as to how the grant which the Government is making 
can be best utilised.. I have indicated some of the items on 
which what Governmet is in a position to spend can be use- 
fully employed, and I would leave it to the members of the 
Conference to consider various aspects and give their own in- 
dictations as to how best they can be served. 



^^INDIVIDUALITY OF TEIBAL PEOPLE. 

Feiends, 

I need hardly tell you how happy I feel in being in your 
midst this eTening. I have been looking forward to this visit 
of mine for more than a year. I was to have visited this beauti- 
ful part of the country sometime last year about this time. 
Partly on account of ill-health at that time and partly on account 
of several preoccupations during the latter period, I W'as not 
able to fulfil this wish of mine until today. My pleasure is all 
the greater because I have had to meet some difficulties even on 
this occasion. At the last moment some obstacle came in the 
ivay and I am glad we were able to overcome it. 

My desire to come here was due very largely to the fact 
that I was anxious to meet you and know your condition at first 
hand. This area like some other areas in this Province was 
sealed to us and we were not permitted to come here. I know 
that even in 1947 when the Constituent Assembly was meeting 
in Delhi and I had appointed a Committee with the late Chief 
Minister of this State — Shri Gopinath Bardoloi— as its Chairman, 
the Committee was not allowed to enter some parts of this 
Province. Therefore I made up my mind then that as soon as 
it was possible, I should pay a visit to these parts and see some 
of the places which were banned against us. I am, therefore, 
happy that I have been at last able to fulfil that wish and pledge 
of mine. Although the Constituent Assembly could not send 
its Sub -Committee to these parts, it was not negligent of your 
interests. It was for this reason that the Constitution-makers 
took special care to make provisions for the governance of these 
parts which are inhabited by the Tribal people. Our anxiety 
was to see that you make progress as quickly as possible. 

I am not one of those who look upon the Tribal people as 
baclavard. I know you have your own customs, your own 

■*^Bepiy to address of Welcome presented at Tura (Gam Hills. Assam), 
16th February, 1954. 
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cuitee, your own way of life. We are anxious that you should 
progress and do so in your own special way. India is a vast 
country. We haye got any number of religions, any number ot 
systems of Hfe, any number of customs prevailing in this vast 
land. It is this variegated picture of India that we have in our 
view. Just as in a beautiful structure, you have got any num- 
ber of stones and bricks collected and pieced together, here in 
India we have got so many kinds of people all living together. 
Each brick has its own individuality but all the bricks put 
together constitute the building. We want the beauty of the 
building to be found in the India of our dreams. That can be 
done only if the structure as a whole is maintained and pre- 
served. At the same time it is equally necessary that each 
brick should also be preserved in its entirety. Therefore, we 
want all the variegated people inhabiting this vast country to 
feel as one. 

It is after a long time that we have become independent 
and attained complete freedom. We are now free to build our 
house in our own way just as we like. I want you to realijse 
that each one of you is now the ruler not only of one corner of 
India but of India as a whole. I have been elected President 
of the country as a whole. Anyone of you can b© elected like 
me to the high position. There is no bar, there is no restric- 
tion. You have to win it by your own service of the country, 
by your love of the country and I am hoping that the day is not 
far when the so-called backward people will come to occupy the 
highest positions in the country. I would, therefore, earnestly 
request you to consider what great achievement has been made 
by our alitaining mdependence, 

I have heard with great interest what you have said about 
your requirements and needs. I am not surprised. I would 
have been Surprised if you had not told me of that. It is a 
happy sign that you have begun to feel that you know some- 
thing and: you have got somebody to whom you can make that 
demand!. I was somewhat surprised when I wa>s told, while 
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coming to this place this morning, that no Head of the State 
had ever visited these parts before. Weil, whatever might have 
happened in the past, yon must rest assured that yonr interest 
will be the interest of the country as a whole. It is realized that 
the greatest need of this part of the country at the present 
moment is improvement in communications and means of trans- 
port. As a result of the Partition, Assam as a Province was 
cut off from the rest of the country as the railway line which 
linked it with the rest of India passed through Pakistan. The 
Government of India, therefore, naturally thought that the first 
priority should be given to the linking of Assam with the rest 
of the country by means of railway which passes through Indian 
territory and not through Pakistan. That was done in i’ecord 
time by our Eai].way Department and I have travelled to this 
part on that railway in this visit of mine. 

The Government is also aware that you need a railway to 
link this part with, say, Goalpara or Dhubri. The matter is 
under active consideration and a survey is going to be made. 
Once it is done, many industries will grow up here as you say. 
The Government is giving also a high priority to the making of 
the roads to connect these parts with other parts of Assam and 
outlying areas. I was told that if I had come last year as pro- 
posed, I would have found the journey to this place a little 
more difficult than it has been today. That means that within 
this year communications have been improved to some extent. 
That is symbolical of the desire of the Government to connect 
all parts of your State with the rest of the country. 

Assam is a most beautiful part of India. Here we have side 
by side the biggest river and sprawling mountains, green fields 
and big dense forests. All these go to make this part of the 
country beautiful, but they also make communications difficult. 
We are trying and, we hope, we shall succeed in maintaining the 
beauty and at the same time improving the communications. 
The Communications Ministry has under contemplation the 
opening here of a number of post offices and telegraph offices. 
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It is also proposed to have a landing ground for aircraft in con- 
venient places where other means of coininunicaMon cannot ba 
opened. 

When the Partition came more than six years ago, the 
country v/as in a very difficult position regarding food. We wero 
importing a huge quantity of foodgrains from foreign countries. 
Thank God. we are now nearly out of the wood and are able to 
produce enough for our needs. In the same way we hope we 
shall be able to surmount other difficulties which still confront 
us. That has been possible because the people as a whole have 
realized the importance of self- sufficiency in the matter of food. 
They have all helped in producing more. There is no dearth of 
cloth now in the country. I am hoping that any other diffi- 
culties that we still have will be solved without much delay. 
After all, our independence is only six years old and what was 
not achieved, not even thought of, for such a long time has been 
achieved v/ithin this period. I woujcl, therefore, earnestly ask 
you to devote all your energies to the betterment of your own 
conditions through the Council which has been established here. 

A Constitution can be only what its people want it to be. 
If you make good use of the Constitutional provisions, you will 
find they are good enough for you. You may rest assured that 
the Government of India and the Government of Assam will 
ever be ready to give you such assistance and help as you need. 
We know the difficulties which you have to face and the Govern- 
ment of India have been trying to help you. The opportunities 
that you have now got are of great value. They place your 
destinies in your own hands and we are ready to give you such 
assistance as you require. 

You have mentioned the services of the missionaries. I am 
glad to be able to bear testimony to the very good work that 
the missionaries have been doing in various parts of the country. 
I have before this borne testimony to this fact on several occa- 
sions^. I ; aria; therefore, not surprised that you have spoken so 
highljf'-abduttth^m. L would only suggest most- respectfully one 
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eonsideration for thena. Ali of ub, whether Christians or non- 
Christians, appreciate their serTiees. But as Mahatma Gandhi 
used to say, we would have appreciated theii* sendees ali the 
more if they had not been conditioned by one thing and rendered 
purely out of love for you and not with a view to conversion. 
But that is a point w'hicb they have to consider. Our Gifa tells 
us that our objective should be to do, to serve, leaving the 
results in God’s hands. It tells us not to hanker for results but 
only to serve. If the service had been rendered in that spirit, 
it would have been still more welcome. Our Constitution pledges 
itself to give freedom to evei’y individual in the country to have 
any faith he likes. A Christian is as dear to India as a Hindu 
or a Muslim or a follower of any other religion. We know too 
that a Christian x^egards himself as an Indian as much as a 
Hindu does. That has been one of our gi-eat points not only now* 
but since time immemorial. 

To you who Ih'e in these hills, it is not necessary to point 
out that for reaching a peak you can go by several routes. We 
want everyone to feel that the peak is his and he can reach it 
by any route that he chooses. Therefore there can be no ob- 
jection to any Christian preaching Christianity to Indian Chris- 
tians or even to non-Christians and the Government is , deter- 
mined to give full effect to these provisions of the Constitution. 
I know that for some time past some kind of agitation with 
regard to missionaries has been going on. There is no objection 
to any Christian preaching his religion. If any objection has 
been taken, that is not due to the preaching of Christianity, but 
due to other kinds of activities which some of them have been 
allegedly carrying on. There is even less objection to any social 
service which anyone has to render to the people. But at the 
same time, we expect that those who come to our country for 
this purpose, will confine their activities to preaching alone and 
if that is done, there can be aixd there wnll be no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

You have been good enough to give me a number of valuable 
things as presents. I am glad you have chosen things which 
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are peculiar to these parts of the country. I have accepted 
them all as token of your love, not for me personaEy but for the 
office I hold and the country I represent, and they will form 
part of the decorations of Eashtrapati Bhavan. 

I thank you once again for all the enthusiasm and the love 
which you have displayed and I wish you aE success in the 
great work which you here as members of the Council have 
undertaken for the service of the people. Jai Hind. 



^AN INTEGRAL PART OF INDIA. 


I am glad to be here with you this morning. I thank you 
very much for the welcome that you have extended to me. I 
have come here with one special object, and it is to gee with 
my own eyes and hear with my own ears what I have not seen 
and heard about you although I am aware of tihe conditions pre- 
vailing here through official reports, etc. You are right in say- 
ing that I have come here to find out for myself whether what 
I have read is correct or not. The purpose of my visit is to aee 
how the Government can help you best. 

The Constitution of India has given a special place to the 
Tribal people. Especially for the ‘Tribal people who are living 
in the hills of Assam, there are special provisions in it. Those 
are intended to enable you to fashion your own life and riile 
yourself in the way best suited to your genius. India is a very 
big country and there are people with different languages, diffe- 
rent religions, different modes of life inhabiting this vast country. 
Just as on the land you have rivers, mountains and plains, 
so also with man of whom we have different types. Wa have 
amongst men who are Hindus, who are Christians, who are 
Muslims, Parsees or Sikhs. Just as the different things that 
you see in the country do not make each mountain, each river 
a different country, so also amongst men each community does 
not become a separate piece of humanity. They all go to con- 
stitute one single nation and that is the Indian people. 

Moving amongst you I have been impressed by one thing 
more than anything else, I have seen how Tribal people are 
fond of different colours. For each piece of cloth that they wear 
and tie round their waist, they have different colours. These 
different colours on the same piece of cloth do not make each 
yarn of it a different cloth. All these colours of the cloth go to 

*Il€ply feo welcome address presented by Tribal people of Dala 
(Assam), 19th February, 1964. 
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CB. pto .hid> look. BO beauMM beoooB. of Jhe ratiet, 

” ocIom-B E,e« so diSarent Ijpeo 
country go to constitute one single nation. 

I would .Bk JOU to tealioB out grout .ehieument In win- 
dng indopondonoo. It me.ns indepond^o. not to any ^np 
Lj olio, or any p.rtiooto p.rt of the oonntry. It ta the 
indepmdenoe not only for owrj mdiTidnal but for e«iy ^onp 
and eteiT part of the country, and that means that each one ^ 
you has ‘the Ban., right, has the same powers as anyone elae m 
ttie country. There are, of couree, difleteneea errslmg amongst 
diecreut olosee, of the people. We are anaions to place every 
Individual in a poeitiou where he ean beeome egual .» every 
respect Tor that purpose it is necessaiy that- the standard of 
Imnti of the backward classes should be raised so that every 
individual in this country may have lull meals every day, every- 
one may have enough clothing to cover bimseM ^I^ryone “ay 
have a house to live in, everyone may have equal facilities of edu- 
cation and medical aid in case of illness. All this is provided 
in the Constitution and the Government will try to achieve all 
these thines. While the Government is your representative 
Government, it has to depend upon you for fulfilling its great 
obiectives. We. therefore, ask every individual to realize not 
only hb rights and privileges in this country but also his duties 
and responsibilities. It has, therefore, given me great pleasure 
to hear that in the village community projects, people are taking 
part enthusiastically. 


You have mentioned some of the things which you require 
in these parts. The Government is fully cognizant of these 
things and is trying to do its best to supply them to you. The 
question of hnking this part of the country with the general 
systemiof railways is under consideration and active investiga- 
tion. , The, question of linking these parts with the rest of the 
State: by roads is also receiving consideration and some of these 
Wads- are "’acthally under ebtostruetioh. '^he -Government of 
,^sam is giving priority to the construction hf these roads. They 
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are necessary not only because you are near the border but also 
because roads^ are Mcessary to. enable you to improve your own 
condition. 

Similarly with regard to the spread of education and medical 
relief, steps have been md are being taken constantly by your 
Council. I will ask you to do your best so far as your part in 
that kind of work is concerned. I have received your address 
and I have also had a talk with the members of the Cotmcll as 
well as your representatives in the State Assembly. All that 
you have said will be borne in mind and efforts will be made to 
fulfil them as quickly as. possible. 

I thank you once again for your kind words. 



*A SIMPLE AND HAPPY COMMUNITY. 

. It has given me great pleasure to be with you today. I 
have long been looking forward to an opportunity to visit your 
island. I had heard about the beauty of this island and about 
the people who inhabit it, and I am glad that it has been possible 
for me to see this with my own eyes by meeting so many of 
you today. It is a matter of regret that on account of the dis- 
tance, the contact that exists. between yonr island and the main- 
land is not as close as it should be; but I hope that henceforward 
our contact will be closer and you will have visits from other 
persons from the mainland. 

You have observed in your address that your life is simple 
and that your wants are not many. Within the short time that 
I have been here, I have observed that myself. I am glad to 
find, however, that the health of the people of this island seems 
to be quite good; and although you do not grow any cereals in 
this country, you are none the worse for that in the matter of 
your health. Nature has given you plenty of fruits and fish, 
and these suffice to give you good nutrition. The tali cocoanut 
trees not oidy add to the beauty of this place, but are also the 
main source of your income; and I am glad to be assured by 
you that the arrangement that has been made for the export sale 
of cocoanut satisfies you. You may rest assured that the Govern- 
ment of India will always be ready to give such assistance in 
file disposal of your products as may be necessary. I am glad 
you are also satisfied with the arrangement that has been made 
for the supply of goods that you require at reasonable and fair 
prices. 

In India we are trying to establish a Welfare State, and 
naturally, being a part of India, you will also have your share 
in it. The objective of Welfare State is to make the people 

^Speech in reply to welcome address presented at Lapati by the people 
of Car Htoobar, ISfii March, 1954. 
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iiappy and comfortable in iiieir liyes. We are trying to establish 
that Mud of society in other parts of the mainland. Fortunately 
many of the problems which we have to face there do not arise in 
your island. Here you have one Hnd of homogeneous popula- 
tion, and as far as I have been able to judge, you are all living 
quite happily as a family. You have yom^ community life whidi 
helps you in not only keeping each one individually happier, but 
also in managing things in the public inteast. 

You have in Bishop Eichardson your representative in our 
Parliament. He wEl be always there to represent ’ anything 
which you wish to be represented to the Government, and I am 
sure the Government will always listen to your demands with 
the attention and respect which is due to yon. The Govern- 
ment is pledged to give every part of the country the kind of 
administration which suits the people of the area concerned. 
We have got a democratic form of Government in which every 
man or w^oman of and above the age of 21 years is entitled to 
vote for membership of Parliament and the local Legislatures. 
Although Bishop Eichardson has been nominated for the time 
being, I am sure if there had been an election, you would have 
voted for Mm. Because of the smallness of your population 
and because of certain reasons of administrative convamence^ 
it has not been possible yet to extend the right of vote to these 
smaE islands. There is no doubt that the time will come, and 
that too before long, when everyone in this island also will have 
the right of vote as everyone on the mainland has. Wa are 
anxious to help every part of the country and you may rest- 
assured that your requirements will be attended to, 

I am grateful to you for the characteristic way in which you 
have been good enough to receive me. Ever since the moment 
I landed, I have received nothing but love and affection from all 
of you. I was pleased to visit your school and to see its working. 
It has given me great) pleasure to listen to the children singing 
Hindi songs and giving Hindi recitations. It was a still greater 
pleasure for me to have received your Address of welcome 
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UK Hmdi. Hindi, as joU know, hm been adopted by our Con- 
stitution as the language for all-India purposes and you have 
done well to start learning iiie language how. This will gi^e 
you an advantage not only in the matter of contacts with people 
from the mainland, but also in securing government jobs for 
itose who care for them. I hope you will utilise the oppor- 
tunities which are now offered for your betterment. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that we shall always be pre- 
pared to listen to and try to meet all your requirements. I^eat 
yourself as one with the rest of the country. Your place there, 
is assured and I have np doubt you wiH take advantage of 
I thank you for the kind words, which you have addressed me 
and for the hearty welcome which you have given me. I thank 
you also for your very kind presents, which I shall greatly value. 



ON THE GANDMIAN TECHNIWE 




*NATUBE AND SCOPE OF NON- VIOLENCE. 

Lord Bovd-Ohb. Your Excellencies & Ladies & Gentlemen, 

With your permission I would like to speak sitting. Please 
do not regard it as want of courtesy on my part, but attribute it 
as a concession to the weakness of my flesh. 

Yesterday when I had the first opportunity of meeting the 
illustrious members of this Seminar, I put myself a question jok- 
ingly as to what they would expect me to say today. Yet, behind 
that joke there was a certain seriousness, because I felt some 
difficulty ^ to what I should say. You have had the ad.vantage 
of discussing in detail and coming in contact with some of those 
who were life-long co-workers of Gandhiji. You have listened 
to what they have had to say about his life, about his work, about 
his principles, about his technique, and I fear that without 
knowmg what they have said, I might innocently and un- 
knowingly be striking a Jarring note here and there, or simply 
repeating what you have already heard. But I felt that 
Gandhiji, his teaching, his philosophy, his life, all have many 
facets and we, who have had the privilege of eommg in contact 
with him, have not always been able to take a comprehensive 
view of his entire teaching and have occasionally kept ourselves 
immersed in particular aspects with which we were individuallv 
concerned. 


Gandhiji had the knack of selecting people for different 
kinds of work, and he gave to each what his genius was fitted 
for, what his training, his upkeep, his capacity was suite! for. 

Iherefore, while accepting the general background and the 
principles underlying his entire teaching, we have occasionally 
made ourselves narrow in our outlook, laying emphasis more than 
wa s necessary on one aspect, ignoring some other aspects. This 

*Addresa to the Seminar on Gandhiaii Technique, New Delhi, 

17th January, 1953. 
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is not a reason for blaming anyone, because this thing has arisen 

because of deep attachment to that particular aspect, because of 
deep conviction in regard to that particular aspect; and I felt 

that the very lack of that depth of attachment, the very lack 
of that depth of conviction might sometimes prove to be an 
advantage, particularly in my case, and I could place before you 
a comprehensive view which would not emphasize any one 
particular aspect but could take into account the whole of what 
Gandhiji stood for and wanted. 

Link Between Institutions. 

You will understand the significance of what I am saying 
when you remember that Gandhiji established a number of 
institutions, each dealing with one particular aspect of his 
teaching. We have had the Spinners* Association, the Village 
Industries Association, the Talimi Sangh, the Go Seva Bangh, 
and last, but not the least, the Indian National Congress which, 
though it had been in existence and had been functioning for 
many years before he came on the scene, he reorganised; he 
galvanised it, vitalised it and expanded it beyond all recognition. 
Now all these various institutions — I have not named ail— ail 
of these devoted themselves to particular aspects. Gandhiji in 
his own person formed the oxu; co-oi'dinabing factor, one eoB' 
necting link between ail these different institution.s. 

Gandhiji was not a philosopiier or a thinker in the sense 
that he sat in his study, thought out a philosophy of life and 
chalked out a programme of action which he left to others to 
study and to implement. He had some fundamental principles 
to which he stuck in. his life; but with regard to the rest, he took 
up the work that came to him, found solutions for problems that 
presented themsdves to him, and in that way, without defining 
and putting down on paper, as in a text-book, his entire con- 
ception of life and society, he dealt with particular individual 
Questions „and covered almost the whole of life, particularly in 
^is Aqxmtry, There was no department of life in India which 
he did not touch, which be did. not influence, and in which he 
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did not make his own contribution. In that way he eToIired a 
complete picture of society, arising not from a study, arising 
not from abstract thought, but arising out of practical experience 
of everyday problems, finding their solutions, meeting the diffi* 
culties and getting others to see his point of view and accept it. 

I had another difficulty also. That was more or less a 
personal difficulty and yet it was not entirely personal. 

Gandhiji’s name is asBociated with non-violence, with no- 
war, and I felt a kind of incongruity in my addressing this con- 
ference. I am supposed to be the Head of a State which has 
not renounced war, which has not abjured violence, which still 
maintains her army; not only that, a State which has not ac- 
cepted and implemented Oandhiji s economic programme also. 
What right had T, as the Head of that State, to address you 
gentlemen coming from distant countries to know' wffiat Gandhiji 
did and Gandhiji wanted to do? But I lelt again that while you 
could draw inspiration from what Gandhiji had achieved, you 
could draw guidance from what lie attemptsed to achieve but did 
not achieve and left his work and his experiment incomplete. 
You could also dra'w some lesson from our attempts and perhaps 
even more from our failures. And I felt, if I could not do any- 
thing else, I could draw your attention to this side and you 
might perhaps make some use of that. 

Root Cause of Violbkoe. 

Now, Gandhiji had a picture of his own rf society, because 
he felt that non-violence could not be established and violesnce, 
could not be abjured unless the causes which led to violence, 
ivhich made non-violence difficult of application, were removed. 
We know that all conflict in this ivorJd arises because of conflict- 
ing desires of individuals and these desires relate to something 
material, something external, something which the other man 
also wants, but which cannot be made available to or shared by 
both. 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, Gandhiji made removri of the 
poveriy of our people as one of the fundamental planks in his 
active programme, but at the same time, as far as I can judge, 
he was never enamoured of an undefined, indefimte, unlimited 
rise in the standard of our living as dependent upon external 
things While he wanted that we should have our essentials of 
life that no one should be troubled by want of these essentials, 
he Llso felt that no one was entitled or at any rate no one should 
desire to have more than the essentials. These essentials were 
not to be determined by the individual himself, but by other 
considerations. 

One of these considerations must be that what is essential 
for him musts be essential for others also, and, therefore, 
should be capable of being shared by all; and so long as that was 
not possible, he had no right to regard it as an essential for him- 
self In other words, he insisted on a limitation of our physical 
and material needs. Again, in a society which is based primarily 
on a desire to extend and expand these needs, he felt you could 
not avoid violence. And therefore, we have to go back to a 
stage when you have to limit your requirements and when you 
have to set a limit not only upon what you want for yourself 
hub upon what you want also for others, because it is this want 
which is at the basis of conflicts and has in it the seeds of 
violence. Therefore, it was that he wanted a society in which 
the principal factor would not be the multiplication of wants 
or the means for supplying these wants in the quickest manner 
possible, hub a society which would ensure to all what is abso- 
lutely necessary and at the same time not create conditions which 
cannot but end in competition and, ultimately, in violence. 

BlMOVlKCi C4US»« OF GoNFIiTGT. 

Whenever we of conflict, we have to consider the 

vsaciotis aspects which create conflict. I have mentioned one. 
O&ere are various other things which create conflict. We have got 
Of opinion, maybe with regard to religion, MObayte 
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with regard to our ideas of society, maybe with regard to indi- 
viduaFs rights and duties. And Gandhiji wanted that you must 
remove from society the causes which lead to these conflicts 
also. By limiting our physical and material requirements, we 
would be removing one sueh cause. We would be removing 
the other causes by recognising the right of others to have simi- 
lar rights and our own duties towards others to allow them to 
enjoy those rights. This could be done only by non-violence. 

In a society if some people want to force their own opinions 
upon others, be they religious opinions, be they opinions relat- 
ing to polities, relating to any other department ol human 
life and thought, they cannot avoid conflict. There must be 
violence. It is only when that complete freedom is assured to 
everybody, and that can be done only when this duty is recog- 
nised and emphasised — rather than the right to have your own 
opinion — that you can succeed in removing that conflict. These 
are some of the aspects of that society which he envisaged for 
himself, which he envisaged w^c should have, at any rate, in this 
country. 

As I said, he did not start with a clear-cut programme or a 
chart. He took up individual questions ^ they arose. The 
biggest question in this country was the question of freedom and, 
naturally, his attention was very largely concentrated on the 
attainment of that freedom. In attaining that freedom, he 
limited the means which we were to use and he insisted not only 
on not using violence but also on not even thinking about 
violence or talking about it. I am aware that while this was 
his own attitude, he did not refuse co-operation with others who 
were not perpared to go so far. In adopting non-violence as the 
method for attainment of our freedom, while he himself believed 
in that kind of non-violence as a creed, he co-operated with 
others who were not prepared to go so far, but who were pre- 
pared to observe non-violence in action while engaged in thi^ 
struggle. 
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Thus it was that he was able to gather rouud him a large 
Dumber of people who would otherwise have not gone to him if 
he had insisted upon non-violence in thought and word also. I 
know verv few people really who were able to exclude violence 
from thought and there were not a few who betrayed violence in 
words. But those who actually betrayed violence in action were 
few and that is how he succeeded. He was fortunate that he 
found in this country soil which was fitted for his experiment. 
We have our own old tradition of non-violence. Friends from 
Europe will excuse mo if I mention one fact. I have not travelled 
much and cannot claim to have seen much of any other country, 
but I paid a short visit to Europe and going through ilic streets. 

I was struck by one fact aiid that tvas that everywJtere you saw 
memorials to warriors, you saw memorials to wars and victories. 
You don’t see that kind of think in this country. Anri we have 
the proud tradition that in our long history there has not been one 
instance when India sent out. for invading or conquering, her 
aimy to another country. We have sent out conquerors of a very 
different type, conquerors in the realm of culture, in the realm of 
knowledge, in the realm of religion, and if you look at the history 
of the world you will see that our conquest has been more lasting, 
has been more fruitful than the conquest of one country by 
another country that we know of. We have got still silken bonds 
of relationship with those countries with which we established 
our cultural relations and it was this background of history which 
gave him an advanluge. 

There was another thing which also gave him an advantage, 
although it is o£ very dubious value. We were disarmed, we 
were unable to fight with arm.s, and not a few of us saw in his 
-method a way out of our difficult position, when we could win 
6tir freedom without resort to arms. There it was, a doubtful 
advantage, because to that extent it weahned our faith in non- 
yiiolehee- Anyhow, we carried on and w^e succeeded to some 
^tent. 
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And the question now that you have to tackle and which, as 
I understand, you have been tackling, is the question whether 
the same method can he applied in dealing with tensions between 
nations and within nations. Gandhiji thought that it could be 
apphed and that it should be applied; not that he was not con- 
scious of weakness of human beings, not that he was foolhardy and 
would take risks. We have several instances in our own country 
when he called off a movement which w’as supposed to have 
reached its height, as soon as he noticed some weakness. And it 
was not until the last World War had made some progress 
that he gathered courage to place before the world this 
weapon of non-violence. There were occasions when he was in- 
vited by other ooimtries to take his message to them, but his 
reply used to be, ‘let me make good what I claim in my own 
country, and then there will be time for me to go elsewhere. 
Otherwise, unless T am able to mcrke good my claim in my own 
country, what right have 1 to expect that other people will listen 
to me’? 


ISDIA AND THE W.AE EfFOET. 

liming the last war, a situation, which was a very difScult 
situation, arose, and I am afraid there was a great misunder- 
standing of this attitude. The Rulers of this country — the Govern- 
ment-misunderstood him. That is understandable, and in my 
view, even excusable, because they knew no other metliod and 
they felt that in that war which was a sort of a life and death 
struggle, anyone who was not with them was against them and 
they were therefore entitled— because Gandhiji did not like to 
be with them in the war — to treat him as being against them. 
But the misunderstanding was not only on the part of the Govern- 
ment; the misunderstanding, to some extent, was among our 
own people and perhaps amongst us also, those who claimed to 
be near him and roundabout h im , 

Just when the Second World W'ar started, and he saw Lord 
Linlithgow, he broke dowu in the eouree of tiie interview, when 
he pictured to himself the ruin and devastation that the war 
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would bring to London, whieb he knew so well. And yet he did 
not have the least hesitation in declaring that India should not 
and could not participate in the war or help the war effort* There 
is a seeming contradiction in this position, but really there is no 
such contradiction. He had sympathy for England, just as he 
would have sympathy for any other people in trouble, but at 
the same time he was firm in his conviction that war would not 
solve the problem, that war would not really lead the world 
anywhere, and therefore, while sympathising, he was not pre- 
pared to yield on the fundamental principle. 

Attitude towards the First War. 

This was in contrast with what he had done in the First 
World War, when he had actually supported the Government, 
gone out of his way to help recruitment of soldiers in this country. 
Many friends belonging to the pacifist school were unable to under- 
stand that position. Gandhiji’s view then was that the British 
Empire was, on the whole, for the good of the world. At any 
rate, India was deriving certain benefits from it. He also believed 
that it was capable of being converted, of being induced to change 
its own viewpoint and accept that of its opponent. He had ex- 
perience of that in South Africa. He had some experience of 
that in his very first large-scale movement which he led in Cham- 
paran in 1917. He had not yet lost faith in that Empire and 
therefore he felt that if he was prepared to enjoy security under 
its aegis, it was his duty to help it in its time of need. 

That position had completely changed in 1940. He had lost 
that faith and he had engaged the whole country in a serious 
struggle against the Empire — not against the British people, but 
^ainsti the British rule. 

And therefore in 1940 he was in a position to say, “we do 
not want your protection. We do not care whether you defend 
not; leave. us, leave us to chaos or to God”. And having 
stage, he was in a position to say, “no more help 
0$ any;>kii|diiji this? war'** We of the Congress parted company. 
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Some felt that it was a good opportunitT for bargaining, getting 
what we wanted on condition oi help. Others took a more altrnis- 
tie Tiew and felt that it was necessary to help the Allies because 
their cause was just. Neither of these things moved Gandhiji 
because he felt that we would not be seiwing really either the 
cause of non-violence or even the cause of those who were en- 
gaged in this war, and he therefore stood out against any kind 
of assistance in this war. 

It was, if I may say so, the folly of the British Government 
that they did not accept the help which was offered by the Oon- 
gx'ess, and thus created a situation in which though the Congress 
and Gandhiji had parted company, they were again brought to- 
gether, because having lost in their attempt to get what they 
wanted from the British Government, they also felt that there 
was no go but to say that we shall not help in this w^ar. And 
this is what happened in 1940, and on h ^ery much bigger scale 
in 1942 . 


Gandhiji and Foeeign Gounteibs. 

I said, perhaps, you might dra^v some lesson from our fail- 
ures. It is this aspect of this struggle to which I desire to draw 
your particular attention. We failed at that moment and we 
adopted a course which was not liked by him, which was really the 
course of expediency but not of principle, not of truth, not of 
non-violence, and no wonder that thereafter we have not been 
able to catch up to Gandhiji's ideals and Gandhiji's programme. 
Having slipped there, we have not been able to feel that we 
can do away with violence and need have no resort to violence 
in any cireumstanees. It was at this stage that Gandhiji wrote 
his letter to Herr Hitler. He published his appeal to the Czechs to 
resist non-vioiently, and addressed his letter to every Briton not 
to indulge in war but to achieve what they wanted by non- 
violence. 

Unfortunately, and to our shame, to our indelible shame, 
Gandhiji was taken away from us just at the time when he would 
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haw hem in a position to make this bigger experiment. We 
have in history individuals %vho have experimented with non- 
violence in their own lives and taught others to experiment with 
non-violence in their lives. Gandhiji it was who brought it into 
play on a large scale to settle differences between groups, 
between nations. 

As I said, he found suitable ground in this country and he 
found also — must confess — ^noble adversaiies who were capable 
of yielding to the appeal which non-violence makes. They had 
vset a limit to their own action below which the British could not 
and did not go, and we must admit, we must confess, that 
Gandhiji's success was due very largely to himself and his people 
but also to the British. I do not know, and it would be mere 
speculating as to what would have happened if we had got an 
adversax’y of another kind altogether, who put no limit to his 
own atrocities, who put no limit to what he could do to an ad- 
versary who was proving himself dangerous. I do not know what 
would have happened. Whether we would have been able to 
stand the strain or whether even such an adversary would have 
been, won over and conqueied by non-violence, is a matter of 
speculation. 


Peogbamme of Education. 

There the experiment remained incomplete, and it is for you 
ail now to extend that experiment to that sphere and find out how 
far you can succeed in the present age and in present conditions. 
I know there are innumerable difficulties, but the people ought 
to be educated. Gandhi ji did not, therefore, neglect education. 
But the education that he envisaged and programmed was of a 
somewhat different kind from the education that we hear of in 
other countries. His programme of education was a programme 
of real unfoldment, all the time bringing out something that was 
within the child by removing all the outward inhibitions and exter- 
nal obstacles. His scheme of education did not contemplate 
levelling everybody , to one dead level. His scheme was not, just 
as We see on our roads where the big and the small pieces of 
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stone are ali rolled down hy a big steam-roiler to one level* It 
was a sclieme in which every child would have fuE play to go to 
would every child grow in non-violence* he would also be able to 
in its own way, and because there wall be no violence, not only 
understand and appreciate it* 

I aro. therefore, glad that the Seminar has given m much 
attention to the question of education but I would like you to 
consider aiso~not now in this Seminar, but in your own respect- 
ive spheres and w'henever you meet again— whether it is not 
desirable to bring in Gandhiji’s iiVaa o! society in wdxich needs 
would be limited. Without that, I feel, exploitation cannot be 
ended. If exploitation cannot be ended, it means violence cannot 
be ended* 

I heard with great attention and respect the report which 
Lord Boyd-Orr made. There was one sentence which rather 
struck me in a peculiar w'ay. You have decided that you permit 
maintenance of armies for defensive purposes, I do not know of 
any war which an aggressive party regards as an oSensive war. 
Every war in world history has been a defensive tvar, and so long 
as you keep this room, this loophole open for defensive war, non- 
violence in its fulness will not be established. Someone has to 
take the courage. Gandhiji took the courage so far as our own 
country was concerned when he said leave us to chaos and to 
God, but pleas© do not involve us in this war and do nojj expect 
us to give help in the war! 

No SuBMissioir TO Wbono. 

I do not know what he would have said and what we would 
have done if he w^ere alive today to guide us and to give us his 
inspiration. But I do feel that he made the position perfectly 
clear when he made an appeal to the fighting parties during the 
last war in his various writings to desist from war. It will be 
wrong to imagine that he at any moment contemplated submis- 
sion to wrong. That w^as against his ^vhole nature, his whole 
being* What he objected to was submission to the lower part 
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oi our own nature, tkat is to say, submission to the sense of 
hatred, submission to a sense of retaliation, submission to a kind 
of cowardice, w’-hich cannot protect the individual or the nation 
without striking somebody else. He wanted that kind of courage 
which w^ouid stand the worst that the enemy could do without 
even feeling resentment against that enemy. He would resist 
him to the last, and be would successfully resist him because the 
last step would be the loss of his own life, and the loss of life 
meant his victory and defeat for the opponent, because the oppon- 
ent could not get him to submit to him. Unless some nation to- 
day takes this courage in its own bands and comes out with a 
clear-cut programme of no-war under any circumstances, defensive 
or offensive, no armament of any kind, the battle for non-violence 
will continue and is not likely to end in its victory. 

Some nation has to take that courage; I do not know who 
will. Evidently, today we are unable to do it although we claim 
to be the inheritors of Gandhiji's teaching, but somebody has to 
do it, and, let me hope, that as a result of the deliberations that 
you have had, you would be able to carry this message to other 
countries. There is a saying in our country that sometimes there 
no light directly under the lamp, although there may be light 
all round. I hope we shall not prove the trutJi of that state- 
ment, but let me hope that you will prove its truth by taking the 
light. 

I am sure this Seminar would have done a great deal if it 
could lay before the world this aspect of his teaching, which is. 
I consider, a practical proposition, a proposition which can be 
implemented if only we have the courage to do it. 

I thank you all for the patience with which you have listened 
to me, and I am grateful for the opportunity that I have had of 
conuhg in contact with such Illustrious persons and of listening 
to ithem, although only for a short time. I wish all success to 
your nofole endeavour. 



■"TRUE HAPPINESS. 

I am glad to have come here today on the invitation or the 
Chairman of the Delhi Mnnicipai Committee for unveiling the 
statue of Mahatma Gandhi. I am thankful to him for giving me 
this opportunity to participate in today's celebrations so that we 
may give some thought to Gandhiji’s teachings. It was 85 years 
ago that the Mahatma was born. He rendered such great 
service not only to the people of India but to those of the world 
that even if we are unable today to understand and appreciate 
him fully, a time is bound to come when the world will do so. 

I had no hesitation to accept- this invitation to unveil 
Gandhiji's statue, but on second thought I wondered if it wbb 
necessary at all for him to have a memorial of this kind, I was 
at once reminded of the thousands of historical monuments 
scattered all over Delhi. Once upon a time these monuments 
were beautiful bui]iling&, the very embodiment of royal grandeur. 
Some of the places which must have once been the abodes of 
kings and nobles and citadels of power, have been reduced to 
ruins with the passing of time. I could not help thinking of these 
monuments or w'hat remains of them. Seeing these places, the 
inescapable thought that it is futile to erect such monuments in 
memory of man occurs to one’s mind. Not only in this country 
but everywhere else in the world wherever people raised momi- 
ments in merhory of the great, all such structures are today in 
ruins, entrusted to the care of Archseological Departments. 
Except for the arebLeoiogists, few even know in whose memory 
they were erected. Tf people occasionally visit these places, it is 
not because of the men in whose memory they were raised, but 
because of the importance of the monuments themselves. All 
these moB. aments are, therefore, in fact, no more than memorials 
to certain historical events, good or ominous. 

*Speecli made while unveiling Mahatma Gandhi’s Statue, DeBbh 
11th October, 1954, 
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We also know that there have been great souls whose names 
are on the lips of millions of people but in w^hose memory monu- 
ments of brick and mortar were never raised. Millions pay 
homage to the memory of such men by following the path 
enjoined in their teachings. Perhaps in later years their 
followers too raised structural monuments in their memory, but 
certainly they live today in people s minds not because of these 
monuments but because of the life-giving message they left 
behind. It is this class of men to which Mahatma Gandhi 
belongs. Therefore, I think it is not necessary to build such 
monuments in his memory. He will be remembered best for 
his teachings, his simple living and high thinking and his life of 
purity. 

There are millions of people in our country today who have 
seen Mahatma Gandhi and often heard him. There are many 
who came in contact with him and have thereby raised them- 
selves high. There are also some who understood him fully and 
wrho have tried to act up to his teachings in actual life, 
Gandhiji's programme of work w^as so comprehensive that 
everyone could get something of interest from his life. He never 
sat down to compile the tenets of his faith in the form of a 
treatise. He was a free and original thinker and formulated 
his own principles to grapple with the various problems as they 
came his \vay. There is no aspect or problem of life, particularly 
life in India, to which he did not apply his principles and which 
he did not try to resolve in their light. Therefore, if we view his 
life, wre shall find that there is nothing concerning the individual 
and social life which he has left untouched. This is not the occa- 
sion to dilate upon that; nor have I sufficient time to do so. I 
also feel that I may not be competent to deal with it. I would like 
to say a word or two about some of his basic principles today. 

There has been, in recent years, a tremendous increase in 
scientific knowledge of the forces of nature and the way to con- 
trol them and utilise them according to the will of man, so much 
so. Slat the prosperity of nations varies in proportion to the 
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degree of their mastery of this Imowiedge. The United States of 
America is looked upon as a rich and prosperous country. I have 
heard of an interesting proof of their prosperity. The U.S.A. 
with a population of about 17 crores has over 4-5 crores of 
motor cars, which means that if we take four people to be a 
family unit, every family there has more than one ear. I am 
told ordinary workers and labourers in America go to their 
respective factories and return home after work in their own 
ears. At the other end of the scale are many backward eountnea 
whose people do not get even two square meals a day and who 
are devoid of ail amenities which are considered the source of 
happiness and prosperity today. 

It seems to have been taken for granted that by acquiring 
certain material resources we can raise the standard of living 
of human beings. Following this principle, all the countries of 
the world are set upon acquiring and multiplying li^eir resources. 
Ir is no doubt right that a hungiy man cannot think of praying. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself once said that the hungry man sees 
God only in the form of bread. But even then we should think 
how far this kind of material prosperity can lead to real happiness. 
I have also heard that the countries which are known to be pros- 
perous and resourceful are not blessed with mental peace, where- 
as, on the other hand, we find lots of poor people^ who excite our 
pity, leading a happy and contented existence. The truth is that 
the source of real happiness is in one s own inner self and not in 
the outside world. We equate happiness with the world of ex- 
ternal things and that is why there is a scramble for acquisition 
and accumulation of thixags. The fact is that these things are, 
at best, no more than means to achieve happiness and not happi- 
ness itself. One can experience happiness even without them. 
Apart from this, it is worthwhile considering what is real 
happiness. 

I think real happiness or peace of mind means the complete 
freedom from extraneous pressure or restraint or inhibitions. 
One basic fact w^bieli must be recognised is that any kind of 
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inhibition or restraint is irksome. It ceases to be irksome only 
when it becomes something voluntarily accepted or adopted 
without restraint or coercion. It is this voluntary adoption of any 
line of thought or action without restraint or coercion from out- 
side which brings real happiness. Any subtraction from complete 
freedom is loss of freedom to that extent and implies depen- 
dence on something else. Man as a member of society or even 
as an individual has long ceased to be fully free, if he ever was 
or. can .be free. All that can be aimed at or achieved is the 
reduction or minimization of this restraint or coercion and 
increasing to the maximum the freedom which man enjoys. 
His material requirements can be satisfied, it is obvious, only 
by subjecting himself to some curtailment of this freedom. 
His mental satisfaction and possibly his spiritual aspiration 
became reduced in quantum and perhaps also in quality by the 
amount of material . satisfaction which in the very nature of 
things implies restraint. What is generally termed progress 
has tended more and more to restrict man’s freedom. In every 
department of life and activity man has to submit more and 
more to external restraints and inhibitions. It follows that 
there must be consequential and proportionate diminution in 
the mental satisfaction and spiritual endeavour even though 
man may not feel that restraint or realise tlie ever-growing 
restraint being put on him from day-to-day. It is thus clear 
that real happiness lies in freedom from restraint, which, in 
turn, implies man's capacity to carry on with as little depen- 
dence on others as possible. We cannot escape from the con- 
clusion that what is generally called high standard of living 
has served to increase our dependence on others and to that 
extent has removed us further from real happiness. 

We see in the world of today that distance between country 
and country has almost been eliminated and nations living far 
apart from one another have come closer so that if something 
happens at one place it has its repercussions far and wide. It 
does not hold good with regard to only dreadful things like war 
but qf . beneficent activities. One of the results of this 
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progress has been itat man is now dependent for his daily neoes- 
saries of life on far off eonntries. An example will clarify the 
point. Many of ns present here today haTo known the days 
when the railyway system in India was not expanded td the 
present extent, when there w’ere no cars or automobiles of any 
kind and when we had not even heard of the aeroplanes. At 
that time also food was as important as it is today. Then every 
community depended for its food on itself and on the land which 
it cultivated. True, if there was failure of a crop on account of 
natural calamities like foods or drought, the community 
suffered- But otherwise it managed to live on what it pro* 
duoed and learnt m course of time the wisdom and the prudence 
to save food for emergencies- On account of the improvement 
m tide means of transport today foodgralns can be easily supplied 
from one part of the country to another- We saw recently that 
food had to be dropped by aeroplanes on areas which were 
rendered inaccessible by flood. Ail this sounds so nice, but we 
have to see whether these developments have eiohanced or ras< 
tricted our freedom- My feeling is that by increasing such 
needs as he -cannot fiilfil himself, man has necessarily restricted 
Ms freedom. 

By giving the example of food imports, I have tried to 
show our dependence on other countries. Ihat is not all. If 
far off Argentina, Canada or America has a bumper wheat crop, 
it results in the falling of wheat prices in India- Because of the 
improved means of transport the availability or otherwise of 
tibtmgs does not depend on local conditions but on the overall 
world conditions. If food cannot be imported from other conn* 
tries, because of some natural calamity or as a result of the 
outbreak of war, the needy counky will have to suffer untold 
misery. We saw how during the last war people of even the 
neutral countries had to suffer because of the restrictions on 
export and import of certain articles from overseas. So, there 
are two aspects of this progress. If it promises plenty during 
peace time, it also threatens to release a rich harvest of suffer- 
ings and privations in case communications are dislocated on 
account of hostilities. 
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It is necessary to remember that even if all of our require- 
ments are satisfied, we are bartering our freedom for that satis- 
faction. For instance whenever there is disease in an epidemic 
form in the country, we have to depend on other countries to 
supply us with medicines. Similarly whenever there is a famine, 
others can save us from its dire consequences, but at the same 
time, if they like, they can also starve us by withholding the 
supply of foodgrains. If war breaks out today the belligerents 
need not resort to deadly weapons in order to kill others. They 
can do it equally effectively by disrupting the system of trans- 
port. Therefore, while on the one hand, we are endeavouring 
to raise the standard of living, those very efforts might result in 
the curtailing of our freedom and self-dependence. 

In spite of this all-round progi-ess we have not yet reached 
a stage wten we could produce an article in sufficient quantity 
60 as to meet the requirements of ail the peoples of the world. 
When we cannot say this about food, which tops the list of man*s 
needs, it is no use talking about other things which are pro- 
duced in still lesser quantities. That is why the standard of 
living of all the countries is not uniformly high and presents an 
unpleasant contrast. Those who possess more are anxious to 
extort more and more form those who do not possess much. 
The result is naturally confiiot betw'een man and man and 
country and country. The fear of this confiiot has become a 
nightmare for the modem man. 

While preaching truth and Ahimsa, Gandhiji also w'arued 
us against the dangerous temptation of acquisition and hoard- 
ing. He thought that hoarding was no better than theft. It 
is because of this tendency in man that confiiots arise. Although, 
to some extent, hoarding of things is not only unavoidable but 
also. desirable, yet for the attainment of real happiness, it has 
to be avoided as far as possible. He gave the first place to 
Ahimsa in his programme for getting the better of this tendency 
and clearing the way to real happiness. In pWn language, 
AhiMio^ can be defined as the avoidance of coercion and undue 
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pressure on others. We carmot possibly escape confiicts if 
go OB increasing our needs of hoardable things. These confiicts 
may be individual or collective. This can result only in one 
thing, namely, putting pressure on others, and placing them 
in difficulty for fulfilling our wishes. 

It is, therefore, necessary to realize that what wa have 
assumed as axiomatic truth, namely, that increase in mate- 
rial prosperity also means the attainment of happiness, m neither 
quite correct nor so self-evident. This assumption is true only 
up to a certain limit, and the more we transgress this limit the 
more remote become om chances of being happy. This limit 
has to be fixed by man himself. This is undobutedly beset with 
countless difficulties, but I do think that it is not altogether 
impossible for man to achi'^^ve happiness without the usual 
paraphernalia which passes fur his everyday necessaries. This 
is exactly what is meant by the adage, ‘simple living and high 
thinking’. It was by practising this truth that Mahatma Gandhi 
could enjoy in his hut the happiness which an humble follower 
of his is unable to have even in the palatial Bashtrapati Bhavan. 

I do not suggest that ambition or high aspirations or desire 
for progress should be discouraged. But let us be sure that our 
will to progress and rise high will materialise in the true sense 
only after we have realised that the source of our happiness does 
not lie outside us but is enshrined within our own hearts. Our 
happiness will vary directly in proportion to the degree of our 
faith in the above truth. The moi*e we try to achieve happiness, 
basing it on the outside world, the more w^e shall be inviting 
conflicts and depriving others of their happiness. 

On this solemn occasion, if we could realise the 
futility of this kind of memorials and the artificiailty of what' 
is generally regarded as happiness, i should think that we shall 
not have met in vain at this function today. 



*A COMMUNITY CENTRE FOR HARIJANS. 


I consider it a privilege to be called upon to open the Mahatma 
Gandhi Community Centre in your Colony. This Centre is being 
started with the help of the monetary grant given by the Ford 
Foundation of America. I am sure tlie people of this Colony can 
consider themselves as lucky, not only because the first Com- 
munity Centre is being opened here but also because the Father 
of the Nation has lived here for many a week. This place has 
been sanctified by his sermons, which, delivered after the prayer 
meetings held in this Colony before and after India's indepen- 
dence, still echo in our eai^s. You can rightly feel proud of the 
fact that the words which stirred the people not only of this 
country but many in foreign lands, were uttered at this place. 

Among the few things which were closest to Gandhiji's heart 
was the uplift of those called Harijans. He had espoused the 
cause of the backward people, particularly the Harijans, even 
before he came into the political arena. Temperamentally he 
was not an arm-chair idealist; he was far more keen about 
practice than about theory. Therefore, the moment he took a 
decision, he began to translate his resolve into action. He was 
always happy to see and talk to Harijans and as far as possible 
he loved to stay in their midst. 

Our country has given to the world quite a few lofty re- 
formers like Gautam Budha, who considered the service of 
humanity and relieving the distressed as the great mission of 
their lives. India can legitimately raise its head even today 
and say that Mahatma Gandhi was also one of that distinguished 
line of succession. 

This Centre is being opened after the name of that noble 
soul. Not only this small Colony where the Centre will be housed, 

*Spe«cls made 'wMle inangurating the Mahatma Gandhi Community Centre 
at the Harijan Colony, New Delhi, 6th April, 1954. 
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but the whole country will draw^ upon this Institution for ins- 
piration. It is the duiy* of those who live in this Colony that, 
imbibing the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, they learn to live 
neatly, go in for education and do not allow any inferiority com- 
plex to dominate them. The Consitution which our country has 
adopted lays down in clear words that here there wiH be perfect 
equality between man and man, that every one should get equal 
opportunity of progress and development and that there would 
be no distinction of high and low among our countrymen. As 
merely to say so will not take us anywhere, our Constitution 
provides that till the time the various groups and classes have 
come up to a uniform level, special privileges and facilities will 
be offered to the backwaiTl people to make up the leeway, I 
have an unswerving faith thar the silvery rays of the sun, which 
has arisen on the Indian horizon after centuries of slavery, will 
brighten up every nook and comer of this J and of ours and that 
every citizen, irrespective of any distinction of colour, caste or 
creed, will feel the life-giving warmth of these rays. 

The facilities which will be available to you in this Centre 
will give you an opportunity of all-round progress in life. There 
is a provision for education and recreation for children, medical 
care of the sick and also arrangements for social gatherings and 
pastimes for the grown-ups. Besides, you will be able to learn 
some trade or cottage industry. It is now for you to turn this 
opportunity to your advantage. You have before you a chance of 
making your lives happy and of training yourselves into good 
citizens. 

As I said earlier this is the hrst Centre of its kind opened 
in this country. It is hoped that many more Centres like this 
will be eventually opened in other places. But you should not 
forget that your Centre will be looked upon as something in the 
nature of an experiment whose success or otherwise will affect 
the whole scheme of starting such centres. A heavy responsi- 
bility, therefore, devolves upon you. You have to make it a 
success so that all of you profit by it and the authorities also 
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get sufficient encouragement to pursue this scheme. I am con- 
fident that you will not only appreciate this responsibility but will 
be able to carry it out fully. 

Before declaring this Centre open, I would like to congratu- 
late you all. Let me hope that you will be guided and inspired 
by Bapu*s immortal message, which you have heard several timeSi 
and that you will go ahead on the road to progress, making the 
task of Harijan uplift and social reform easier. In this noble 
work you have my best wishes with you. 



^^KRAjyi AKD GOVERNMENT DEPABTMENTS. 


The work of propagating the use of Khadi has been engag- 
ing the attention of many of us for the last thirty or thirty-five 
years and there are many people here who have given a gi’eat 
deal of time and thought to this question. There is the diffieulty 
of competition with mili-msde cioih and there is also the further 
difiiculty that we cannot get khadi in as large quantities as we 
require. 

The economics of khadi are based on certain fundamental 
facts of life in this country. We know that India is m agrieui- 
tural country and something like 70 to 80 per cent* of our popu- 
lation lives on agriculture in some form or another. If you c m- 
eider the life of an agriculturist, you will find that however large 
or however small Ms holding may be, he and hie family members 
cannot get full employment throughout the year and he cannot 
also leave his home and go elsewhere in search of employment 
because agriculture requires intermittent attention. If the hours 
and the days which are thus wasted fay the agriculturist and the 
other members of his family could be utilised, we will have more 
than enough of khadi to clothe Ihe whole country. 

I do not think anybody would object to the low wages 
because they are earned at a time when the worker has no oikm 
work and cannot ©am at ali^ The agriculturist can earn some- 
thing and that something is not so very insignificant after aU, 
because he need not purchase a single yard of cloth if he gives 
time to it. I can teE you from my personal experience that one 
hour of spinning a day yields sufficient yam to give us as much 
cloth as we in India are using on an a%^erage, that is to say, 15 to 20 
yards per head. I think if you take that aspect of khadi into 
consideration, the question of cheapness or dearness would not 
arise at aE, because it is the result of the people’s labour when 
they are idle. That is the fundamental aspect of khadi, but we 

•Speech at the informal Conference of Central Ministers and Senior 
Officiftif, New Delhi, 29th Anguat, 1963. 
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know that all the people are not always inclined to work. We 
are often inclined not to work. But with ail these difficulties, 
I think, it is possible to propagate khadi as it was done in the 
past when Gandhiji started the movement and when we were 
not in the Government and did not expect any help from the 
Government. In spite of all that there was a class in the country 
who continued to use it. That class is still in existence. What 
we want now is that the other classes who were not in favour of 
khadi should also take it up and give it encouragement. I am 
glad the Finance Minister has agreed to give a subsidy to it, 

A question has been raised about the expensiveness of saris 
for ladies. I think the question should not arise at all. I do not 
know whether our women are so fully engaged the whole day 
that they cannot spare one hour a day. If they can use their 
spare time in spinning they will be able to get a sari practically 
without any expense at except that of the cotton. I think that 
will be cheaper than any other sari they can get elsewhere. If 
they start wearing khadi woven from yarn spun by their own 
hands they will not fail to appreciate it. By practice their skill 
will improve and their nimble fingers will produce khadi of a 
superior quality as it will be for their own saris. 

Those of us who have actually known the production of khadi 
know what tremendous relief it gives to the class of people who 
have no other source of income. I remember the days when I 
myself used to go to khadi centres where yarn was purchased 
and where poor women clothed in rags would come from miles 
to sell small bundles of yarn. If their yarn was not purchased 
for one reason or the other, one coiiid see clearly despair and 
despondency on their faces. One could not help feeling that was 
really of great service to the poorest class of people. I think 
things have not changed even today to sitch an extent as to 
obviate the necessity for this kind of relief. 

I, therefore, suggest that when ^^e think of khadi we should 
not think of the millowner or the milk worker but of the poor 
woman in the village. 
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Problem of IlNEMPLOifMBHT. 

We have been very much coneemed with lie problem of 
unemployment and Tery rightly too< *Wlien we take this prob- 
lem into consideration you will realise the degree of employment 
provided by Miadi. If I am not wrong a single man in a miH 
looking after spindles throws out of employment 200 men. One 
man looks after as many looms as would produce cloth equal to 
the output of ten to twelve weavers on handioom in a day, Prom 
that you can judge what a tremendous amount of unemploy- 
ment a mill creates in a single day* 

I am not here to plead that there- should be no Industrialisar 
tion in the country. That is a big question and that has to be 
dealt with on its own merits; but I am placing before you a fact 
which cannot be denied and the effect of whidb is being felt In the 
every-day life of the poor in this country. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that when we think of khadi should think of unemploy- 
ment or underemployment of a large number of people who cannot 
get any other employment. If we look at it from that point of 
view, you will agree that any subsidy that mn be gjven to it 
will not be wasted. If you do not give any subsidy, you will 
have to find some means of subsistence for these men and wo* 
men. It is much better to support them with this subsidy. 

It is our expexience that when calamities like earthquakes 
and big fioods occur, the opening of khadi centres in affected 
areas brings a lot of relief to fche people. In fact, in connection 
with the recent floods in Bihar, I have recieved telegrams from 
khadi workers there asking for the utilisation of funds, placed 
at their disposal, for opening khadi centres. 

The purchase of khadi is not altogether an act of charity. 
It will give employment to millions. By buying khadi wa shall 
not be wasting money but investiug it in artistic things. "We have 
been spending crores by way of subsidies for the sugar and steel 
industries over the years. We never objected to it, because they 
needed them. I wish some kind of subsidy were given to khadi 
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also, because it deserves it more than any other organised in- 
dustry. 


Some Suggestions. 

I wish to make one or two suggestions. Many of you here 
are Heads of Departments. I do not suggest to the Army to use 
khadi for uniforms. I will not even suggest to the Police to use 
khadi uniforms. Por one thing, we may not have enough khadi 
today for the purpose. But I do not see any reason why in Easb- 
trapati Bhavan and all other Government Departments, khadi 
should not be used, why spats, napkins, towels, curtains, dusters 
and so many other things which we use every day in offices, hos- 
pitals, etc., should not be of khadi. I, therefore, suggest the 
Government issue instructions that all the Departments, except- 
ing those of the Police and Army should make ail these purchases 
from khadi bhandars. If that is done, there will be a great fillip 
to the khadi movement, not only because a great deal of khadi 
will have been purchased by the Government, but also because 
it will have a great effect on the people. If this is done, the pro- 
motion, sale and disposal of Idiadi, which sometimes become a 
problem, will have been solved. And I can say if you can ensure 
the sale of khadi there will be no shortage in its production and 
supply. "What is, therefore, needed is a stimulus to the use of 
khadi, not by force or coercion but by willing co-operation, by 
appreciating the fundamental facts about the economics of khadi. 

I wish you gave thought to it not only from the economic 
point of view but also as a matter of national necessity which 
will help the poorest and also provide employment to a large 
number of people in the country. 



*SMALL-SCALE AETB VILLAGE im)USTEIES: 
THEIE PLACE IN OTJE ECONOOT. 

I am glad to have got this opportimity of saying a few words 
about khadi and village industries. I have always welcomed 
such occasions because I think cottage industries have an im- 
portant role to play in the economic set-up of our country today. 
Perhaps it would have been unnecessary to lay emphasis on 
this point if there were not an iimpression prevailing among 
the people that cottage industiies have no place in the present- 
day world in which industrialisation is looked upon as the hall- 
mark of material progress. I am afraid this impression 
is as .groundless as it is misleading. It is evident that 
in a country like India where 80 per cant, of the people 
live upon agriculture and allied callings, the only restdt 
of excessive industrialisation will be more production by fewer 
men, which instead of solving the problem of unemployment will 
render it more complicated. Its proof lies in the fact that al- 
though our country has advanced sufficiently on the road to 
industrialisation, the incidence of unemployment instead of 
coming down appears to have gone up. 

In our country special significance is attached to handicrafts 
and such small-scale industries as can be easily managed at home 
during spare time. If we lose sight of this fact and imagine that 
we can solve the problem of unemployment through industrialisa- 
tion, I am sure we shall only have disappointment in store for 
us. Unless the problem of unemployment is tackled successMly, 
we cannot remove poverty, because whatever the quantity of 
wealth available in the country, it can be shared only among 
those who have some kind of w^ork to do. The main victims of 
poverty are, after all, those who are jobless or wffio may be 
partially employed. Therefore, it is in the interest of the people 
of the rural areas and of our country's prosperity as a whole that 

•Speech at the inauguration of the Conference convened by the All-India 

Khadi and Village Industries Board, Poona, 17th Koveiaher, 1854. 
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the wrong impression referred to above is corrected and all efforts 
made to popularise and improve our cottage industries. 

The most important step adopted in this direction in recent 
years is, as pointed out by Shri Yaikunthbhai Mehta, the establish- 
ment of the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board by the 
Government of India. By doing so, Govej’nment has not only 
recognized the impor(:ance of village industries but also taken 
upon itself the responsibility of improving them. It has been 
accepted as a matter of policy that in our planning for social and 
economic betterment small-scale industries ought to be given a 
place. Government has also undertaken to provide the necessary 
means to achieve this end. I do not think it is necessary for 
me to say much about the first Five-Year Plan. All of you know 
that Government has laid dovoi in most unambiguous words its 
poKcy with regard to village industries in its Plan. As for the 
second Five-Year Plan, it has been decided that before finalising 
the draft of the section dealing wrifch industries, representatives 
of the various small-scale industries should be consulted. The 
real problem is that of adjustment between the small-scale and* 
the bigger industries. The aim of all industrial undertalcings is 
to increase production and national wealth. We must see what 
place should be given to village industries and to bigger industrial 
undertakings in order to ensure Indians maximum prosperity. 

I admit that handicrafts and cottage industries can flourish 
only if certain concessions and facilities are offered to them. So 
far as facilities are concerned, Government of India has accepted, 
in pinciple. to provide such concessions to these industries as are 
likely to help them without at the same time affecting adversely 
the bigger industries. I should, therefore, think that the real 
problem is that of suggesting the right type of facilities needed 
by village industries. IChadi has received some impetus by what- 
, evi^ direct help has been given to it by Government, Considera- 
tion has also been given to the question of reserving a field for 
Miadi and handloom industries, so that the element of com- 
petition between handloom and mill-made cloth is eliminated. 
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I think we have to extend &k concession hj reserring Mie jSelde 
for other cottage industries m well, so that in tiiose fields bigger 
industries are not allowed to opiate. 

Till such concessions are giren to cottage industries and as 
long as heavy industries are permitted to compete with them, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for cottage industries to grow. 
But at present it is the bigger industrial undertaking which are 
being afforded facilities like concessional railway frei^ts, etc. 
These are having a deleterious effect on the growth of villa^ 
industries. I am afraid this process has not only to be stopped 
but in some cases at least, it has to be reversed. Let us under- 
stand it clearly that financial subsidies alone will not mean much 
for small-scale industries. T know that Governnient has been 
helping the bigger industnes to the tune of croreg of rupees^ and 
to be able to do so it had to impose the burden of heavy taxation 
on the people. Take sugar, for example. To save sugar factories 
from the competition of foreign producers, Government has been 
subsidizing Indian sugar industry for a number of years at the 
cost of many crores. Similarly, steel industry in India has had 
to be subsidized heavily. I see no reason why Government should 
not extend similar help, on a same scale, to village indusMeg, 
when millions of people benefit from them and get employment 
because of them. It is no argument to suggest that it is useless 
to manufacture m article on a- small scale when the same article 
can be manufactured and offered at a cheaper price by bigger 
industries. Our hesitation to offer certain articles at a slightly 
higher price would virtually mean growing unemployment for 
millions and consequently forcing them to starve. We have, 
therefore, to choose between unemployment and starvation on 
the one hand and on the other a slightly higher cost of certain 
manufactured articles. No wise man. I am sure, w^ould prefer 
large-scale unemployment to paying slightly higher cost. 

I would, therefore, suggest that we must act courageously 
and draw a list of those fields which have to be reserved for village 
industries and in which these industries have not to contend 
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against either indigenous mill-made goods or foreign imports. 
This is the economics of village industries. This alone will suit 
our country, whatever may be the requirements of other countries. 
Let me hope that keeping in view the fact that village industries 
are the biggest source of employment, Government will do ail 
that is possible to encourage them. 

I am at one with Shri Vaikunthbhai that increase in pro- 
duction cannot be accepted as our sole ideal. Our real aim should 
be to make the people prosperous and to keep the maximum 
number of them employed. It is widely known that millions ot 
our countrymen derive their sustenance from handicrafts and 
small-scale industries. To encourage these industries and to 
develop them is, therefore, one of our foremost duties. I admit 
that production can be increased more easily by installing heavy 
machinery, but if such increase in production is achieved at the 
cost of cottage industries, it wall m.ean more harm than good to 
our people. This is now generally accepted as true, and the 
Government of India also appreciates this fact. We have, there- 
fore, no reason .to feel concerned on this score. 

■ Now that we know that Government is pursuing a policy of 
encouraging village industries, let us address ourselves to the task 
of developing them from the economic and artistic point of view. 
I would, in this connection, advise you to study the growth of 
small-scale industries in other countries. In some of those 
countries, cottage industries have been improved and developed 
to such an extent that they are able to stand on their own feet 
in their own. right. There may be certain industries in our country 
which can benefit from the supply of eleckioity. The day is not 
far of! when our countryside will be electrified. As the various 
river valley projects, which are under execution at present, are 
completed, there will be no dearth of power in India. With the 
help of electricity we can certainly save time and labour and also 
perhaps improve the quality of the manufactured goods. We 
have! only to be careful that the use of electricity does not reduce 
the lev^ of emplbyment and in the sphere of production quantity 
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does not take the place of quality* Art is one of the features of 
our handicrafts. Electricity should not be allowed to spoil it. 
With these precautions, we can certainly employ electricity for 
the improYement of cottage industries. Our aim should be to 
develop these industries to such an extent and to create such a 
wide demand for their products that these can flourish m course 
of time independently, so that they are able to dispense with the 
special concessions and facilities offered to them by Government, 
I hope you will agree wuth me that this should be the aim of the 
All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board, 

I am very happy that ah of you connected with the Khadi 
and Villaga Industries Board are working enthusiastically. Your 
annual report shows that the Board has made some headway in 
popularizing the products of village industries. You should draw 
inspiration from the fact that the work to which you are devoting 
yourself has its foundations in social justice, economic equality 
and self-sufficiency. The more you progress in this direction, the 
greater will be the employment you provide to the people, parti- 
cularly in the countryside. Today when the problem of un- 
employment threatens to assume alarming proportions, nothing 
can be of greater advantage to the nation than an avenue which 
promises employment. This belief should be your sheet-anchor 
and you should be able to draw inspiration from Bapu^s sacred 
memory, * Although village industries have been a feature of 
Indian life since ages, the credit of raising them in the eyes of 
the people and getting for them a place in our national economy, 
goes to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Nothing is farther from my mind than to suggest that senti- 
ment can provide the basis lor village industries to stand upon; 
but even so we need not be chary of accepting that many a good 
cause often benefits from sentiment and the enthusiasm it 
generates. In actual fact, how^ever, we may be sure that the real 
basis of the development of village industries can be only 
economic. 

I fervently hope that your efforts will bear fruit and that 
village industries will continue to progress in India. 




ASPECTS OF INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE 




^MANIFOLD USES OF TBEES. 

Mr, Chief Commissioner, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very pleased to lem-n that you have decided to hare 
a botanical and geological garden in this city. It is a real need 
in this city and I am quite confident that when it would haye 
come into existence it would fee a sight which people of this 
place as also of other countries would appreciate and lifce. 

We had started the practice of celebrating the Vana 
Mahotsava two years ago. I believe people all over the country 
have realised its significance. One reason for it is that erosion 
of land has been taMng place on a big scale in our country as a 
result of which the land becomes unfit for production of food 
or any other thing. This happens because when there is heavy 
rain and there is no proper drainage to drain out the rain water 
it makes a way for itself by eroding land. It is not accurately 
known as to how many acres of land have thus been ruined as 
a result of erosion. It can be brought under cultivation only at 
great expense and labour. It is absolutely necessary for the 
Government to prevent this kind of evil. And one way that 
has been thought of to prevent this happening is to plant trees 
in such places where water causes erosion. Planting of trees 
prevents erosion and once trees have been planted it can be 
possible for us to direct the fiow of water into proper channels. 
You must have also heard that due to the absence of trees there 
the Eajputana desert is advancing and encroaching upon fertile 
land. To prevent this the scientists are of the view that a belt 
of trees should be planted there and proposals are under con- 
sideration for planting of this belt. In ancient times in our 
country it used to be considered a meritorious work to plant 
trees. In the conditions of the present day it has become still 
more essential and it was for this reason that the celebration of 
Vana Mahotsava was started. I am glad that people have 

♦English translation of the speech made at New Delhi, while inaugurating 
third annual Yana Mahotsava, 1st July, 1952. 
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realised its significance and importance and work is being carried 
on in conformity with, this spirit. It is indeed' a matter of regreS 
that many of the saplings planted have not survived and many 
of them have died. It is quite possible as you have said that 
it may be due to inexperience or negligence. I feel, therefore, 
that it is far more important to protect the trees planted than 
to plant new ones. The result of negligence in this respect is 
that the saplings planted die out and all the labour spent on 
planting them goes to waste. So before planting trees arrange- 
ments should be made for their being looked after properly, I 
would also suggest that trees should not be planted indisorimi-^ 
nately here, there and everywhere. I feel that a plant should 
be drawn up for tbis purpose. Even when a person plans a 
small garden consisting of about ten or twelve mango or other 
fruit trees, he first draws up a plan as to how and where each 
one is to be planted and also draws up a plan about the water 
channels necessary for irrigation and makes provision for such 
other matters. So when you are going to undertake this im- 
portant work all over the countr57 — a work the importance and 
significance of which is now generally realised and without 
which the country is suffering so greatly — ^it is absolutely neces- 
sary that you must draw up a plan for it. I would therefore like 
that when this work is being undertaken and particularly when 
it is being done by a Grovernment, these matters should be taken 
into consideration and a well-thought-out plan should be drawn 
up and the trees planted should be so looked after that they can 
grow, blossom and fructify. It is only then that we would be 
able to realise our objectives. It is only recently that we have 
taken this work in hand and I believe there is considerable scope 
for expansion and improvement in it. I hope that you will keep 
these matters in view and plant trees and protect them in such 
a maimer that they would survive and prove beneficial to the 
Qountry. . 



*COW IN INDIAN ECONOMY. 


India mamtains abouii ISO miiiion cattle which constitute 
nearly a quarter of the world's total bovine population* It is 
thus one of the most important countries of the world from the 
point of view of cattle. Hiese animals are of great social and 
economic value to India which is predominantly an agricultural 
country^ 86 per cent, of whose population live on income from 
the land. The bullock is the only motive power, available for 
operations like tillage, irrigation and carting of the land produce 
to the market* A large proportion of the human population is 
vegetarian to whom the only source of animal protein in their 
diets is milk and ils products. It has been rightly said that the 
cow bears on her patient back the entire structure of Indian 
agriculture. In fact, cow, from times immemorial, has been 
.the centre of our economic structure and it stEl maintains that 
position in our life* 

The average ef&cieney of our cattle, however, is largely, 
limited by the economic and environmental faotom. Cattia 
rearing centres round the small cultivator to the large majority 
of whom live-stock raising is an occupation subsidiary to crop 
production. The cultivator is also poor and resourceless. He 
lives on small fragmented holdings and the average number of 
animals possessed fay Mm is hot more than two or three* Grac- 
ing is poor e^ccept during monsoons and the available feeds can- 
not sustain more than a half of the existing population. Market- 
ing facilities are extremely inadequate. There is an alT round 
shortage of good bulls of known breeding quality. The breeder 
is riius deprived of all facilities and incentives to pay proper 
attention to his animals. The result is that the growth of Indian 
cattle is very bIowj^ and they take double the .time for their 
maturity as compared to other countries. The interval between 
calvings is very long and wastage due to starvation and disease 
^ — 

^Speech broadcaafc ou Gk»amvardhan Day, New DeUii, 26th October, 19^. 
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is very high. Thus hhe cattle i)Opuktioii. on tho whole, is of a 
low order of efficiency. 

In India, the productioii of inliii well as the consumption 
of milk and milk products per head u\ Ujo hiunan population are 
probably the lowest in the world. According to the latest esti- 
mates the per capita consumption of is -worked out to be 
5*3' oz, per day. This may be compart'd with the per capita 
consumption of milk in some foreign countries; Australia 444 oz., 
Canada 56-8 oz., Denmark 40-3 oz., Groat Britain 40-7 oz. and 
the Uni feed States of America 35*6 oz. 

It is, however, a heartening fact that at present low pro- 
duction of our cow is not due to any intrinsic inability on her 
part to produce but due to unfavourable environmental condi- 
tions. Such experiments and investigations as have already 
been conducted, have revealed that Indian cattle do possess 
undoubted potentialities for development and that they respond 
readily to better methods of breeding and feeding. 

The question of the development of cattle in India on an 
organised basis has been considered from time to time. It has 
been found that the main reason w'hy the efforts of Government 
as pursued now do not bear full fruit in the production of high 
class stock is due to the fact that the villager is not able to pro- 
vide the conditions which Government are able to provide in 
their farms. The Key Village Scheme has, therefore, been 
sponsored recently. The immediate object of this scheme is 
to establish a net work of key villages in suitable localities 
throughout the country where all -the existing undesirable bulls 
will be removed and replaced by bulls of known quality. No 
scrubs -will be allowed to work in any of these villages. This 
will enable the breeding part of the w^ork to proceed satisfactorily. 
Once a key village is established, it is proposed that the other 
measures of cattle improvement such as better feeding, manage- 
ment and control of diseases would be introduced step by step. 
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The aboYe h only one aspect of the deTelopment of cattle* 
As is well-known, tliongh Indian cattle do possess potenlialities 
of a high, order, all cattle are not so* There m a good proportion 
which is diseased and decrepit* The problem of cattle develop- 
ment in India as ekew^hete, is the problem of the segregation 
of the good from the bad and the prevention of the undesirables 
from further reproduction* A scheme for the starting of Go- 
sadsns or Segregation Camps, for the maintenanee of old and 
unproductive cattle in Interior forest areas has^ therefore, been 
launched* It is considered that the unproductive cattle would 
advantageously be maintained on gra^sings wMeh are not at 

present being fully utilised and where they might even prove 
useful for fertilising mid developing the land, ML male animals 

in these camps would be castrated and no further propagation 
would be allowed. In each camp arrangement would ba made 
for Oharmalya Section, where the remains of the dead animals 
would be fully utilised. 

In order to further co-ordinata ail work connected with 
cattle development throughout the country, tha Government of 
India have recently established the Central Council of Go- 
samvardhana. The fimetions of the Council include:. — 

(n) To advise, co-ordinate and assist the State and Eegional 
Gaushaia Pederulioiis in matters relating to the develop- 
ment of,,Gaus}iaias and PinjrapoleE on proper lines, 

(6) To encourage 'the establishment of key village eaatres 
for the breeding of cattle on scientific lines and the 
starting of Gosadans for‘ bovine csttie, 

(e) To take such measures as may be necessary to prevent 
the slaughter of useful and productive bovine cattle. 

(d) To take such other measures for Gosamvardhana as 
may he considered necessary :£rom time to time. 

In a<Ulitioii to ibe Govcrumeiit effort, there is a great deal 
ol public enrliusiasra in the country for the cow. It is estimated 
that there are about 8,000 Gauslialas and Pinirapoles in India 
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with a popialatioB of over six lakhs heads of cattle which are 
bemg maintamed at a cost of about rupees 7 crores per aimuiu. 
In spite of many apparent drawbacks and handicaps from which 
these institutions are suffering, it has been noticed that, on the 
whole, these places, if organised on proper lines, could very well 
serve as useful centres for improvement of cattle and milk pro- 
duction and thus supplement the Government effort in the 
improvement of cattle to a great extent. Financial resomces 
of most of these institutions are ample. They have, in addition, 
public sympathy. What is needed, therefore, is just to put 
them on right lines. The Central Council of Gosamvardhana 
has under consideration a number of schemes for the re- 
organisation of these institutions on proper lines. 

Today is the Day of Gosamvardhana and Gopashtami is 
being celebrated all oyer the country. Such celebrations have a 
great significance. Our ancestors fdlly realised the intimate 
bearing of the welfare of the cow on tho prosperity of man and 
by fixing one particular day for this purpose, they intended to. 
concentrate attention on the importance of the cow in our 
national economy, Gopashtami reminds us, how much we owe 
to tibe cow and her progeny. Let us fully appreciate the signi- 
ficance of this day and not observe it only formally as we some- 
&nes do. 

We should make it a day of dedication to the service of the 
cow which is and has been not only a poem of pity, in the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, but also a giver of the nectar of life and 
dispenser of plenty to us. That service should not be merely 
sentimental as it very often is. Sentiment has to be associated 
with intelligence and service to be effective and helpful has to 
be rendered in a way most suited to present-day conditions. 



^STATISTICS IN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION. 


I am happy to he present here today and address you on the 
occasion of the 8th Annual ^Meeting ot the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Statistics. I'he cord of worJc of the Society 
during the past eight years gh’ea me great satislaetion and I 
should like to take this opportunity to congratulate the Society 
on its achievements. I should like to make special reference 
to two things. On the occasion of your annua! meeting three 
years ago I drew your attention to one great lacuna in India's 
agricultural statistical system, namely, a census of agricultural 
holdings. I impressed ujuai you the need for eonducting it at 
the earliest possible date. 1 alno suggested that if we did not 
have the personnel and monc^y to undertake the complete eensus. 
we should at least retabuhite on n sample hn^h the data avail- 
able in Patwaris* records and collect additional information on 
a sample of holdings in the eoniitrx*. I further urged that wa* 
should plan oin* census within the framework of the programme 
drawn by the F.A.O. I am glad that we are now in the midst 
of India’s first agricultural census ar.d I hope its i*esults will he 
made speedily available to all concerned. 

The second activity of the Society to which T should like to 
refer m the publication, during the yt^ar, of the book SampUng 
The Of g of Surveyn wrlh AppHeofiotiH written by Hr. Hukhatrne. 
The Society’s work in promoting the^ ukp of sampling methods 
for collecting agricultural statistih's is too well-lnmwn to need 
repetition. It is gratifying thm sampling methods developed 
in India by workers a.ssociateri v'ich \nnr society have not only 
come to be accepted as the normal mctlmds of eolleeting agiT- 
cultural statistics in our country hut have had considerable 
influence on the methods practised in other countries us well. 

"^Irmiigural speech at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Iitdiaw Society 
of Agricultural Slati.'^i.ics, 26ih November. 1954. 
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These methods were now being adopted under the P.A,0/s 
programme in dMerent countries, such as Ceylon, Burma and 
Indonesia in Asia, and Columbia in South America. 

Today I want to place before you a somewhat ditferent 
aspect of agricultural statistics. In the past, we have almost 
exclusively paid attention to the contribution of statistical science 
to the improvement of basic agricultural statistics, such as 
acreage, yields, livestock numbers, etc. Although basic, these 
statistics are not adequate to serve the purposes of policy niakers 
in establishing national plans for increasing agiioultural produc- 
tion. They also do not suffice for judging the progress of the 
plans. Por formulating plans for increasing production^ we re- 
quire information on increase in yields expected under actual 
farming conditions from different agiicultnral improvement 
measures such as fertilizers, irrigation, improved varieties of 
seed and so on. In the absence of this information, we have to 
rely upon only the results obtained at experimental farms. It 
has to be remembered, however, that the number of experi- 
mental farms in the country is small, and further, the fertility 
of the soil and the management of experimental farms are 
superior to those in cultivators' fields. For these reasons it is 
necessary to verify the effects of different improvement measures 
under actual farming conditions by carrying out experiments on 
cultivators’ fields. In order that such results should be truly 
representative of the farmers’ conditions the trials cannot be 
confined to the lands of the progi*essive farmers but must be 
extended to all kind^^ of cultivators in their due proportion. 
Further, the experiments themselves must be simple enough to 
enable an ordinary cultivator to marry them out, they should 
serve as a visual demonstration and at the same time be in 
accordance with the principles of scientific experimentation. 

The question arises as to how far it is feasible to conduct 
such experiments on cultivators’ fields. After all, an average 
cultivator is a poor man working on a small, usually unfeneed 

of land and ijg pre-occupied with his daily routine. He is 
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Iiardly in a position to divert his limited resaurees to experiments 
which might clistorb his nomial operations on the field or in -whieli 
there is a risk of incurring any loss. A correct psychological 
approach to win his confidence and guin his eo-operation thus 
becomes the first step before initiating a successful experimental 
programme of this type. Btatistieians must plan the work in 
such a manner that the cultivator is persuaded to take up these 
experiments and he should have no occasion to repent for having 
done so. I am giail to learn that during the last few years we 
have in India made commendable progress in planning experi- 
ments along these lines. I might refer to the extensh^e ■ experi- 
ments of this kind undertaken in the Community Project areas 
for comparing the effect of different fertilizers on crop yields. 
Another example is that of the experimental programme for 
demonstrating the value of the Japanese method of cultivation 
of paddy as compared to the farmer's common practice in this 
country. The plan for this experiment, I am told, is extremely 
simple and is one which I as a farmer can readily appreciate. 
Thus in experiments with Japanese method of cultivation all 
that the fanner is expected to do is to divide his land into two 
approximately ecpal portions in one of w^hich, selected at ran- 
dom, he tries the Japanese method of cultivation and in the other 
he grows paddy in accordance with the normal procedure* A 
continuous round of supervision is provided in ensuring that the 
field is cultivated, seeded, planted and harvested in accordance 
with the requirements of the two treatments. It is only at 
harvest time that the plots ere harvested in the presence of the 
eupervisur. 

The demons ['rational v*aiue io the cuitivaior of such experi- 
ments is evident. He can readily grasp for himself the difference 
in the results arising betwreen one treatment and another. At 
harvest time he obtains a more direct evidence of how much more 
one treatmf'iit has yielded than the othei*. It is a matter of satis- 
factioi that che experiments already carried out hav^e proved 
successful and the Japanese method is being adopted on an exten- 
sive scale not only because the results achieved are demonstrable 
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but the method too is none too difficult and couipiicated. I 
visited a I'afm near Poona the other day and was pleased to see 
the rich harvest that was expected. 1 was told that in the 
Bombay State wliile two years ago only 6,000 acres wei*e under 
the -lapauese method of cultivation, this year tli(>y have no less 
than ‘200,000 acres. 

There are bound to be a large number of practical difficulties 
in exp eriinen ting iii the helds of cultivators. Firstly, some of the 
fields are likely to be inaccessible. Secondly, inan^- of the culti- 
vators may not Ije wdlling to co-opei'ate. 1 have been assured, 
however, that these difficulties are Jiot insuruioautabJe, and that 
experience has in fact shown that after the initial phase, culti- 
vators offer spontaneous co-operation in taking up the experi- 
ments. I notice that you are giving the ]')rol)iem the thouglit 
that it needs b\ organising in tlie programme or the Society’s 
meeting a symposium on experiments on cultivators’ fields. T 
feel sure you will thrash out the various difficailties in this sym|K}- 
siTini and give a solution acceptable to all. Information obtained 
by thesG methods is vital fo3‘ planning extension of the improved 
measures among the cultivators. In fact, ti) my mind, such 
experiments constitute the only means of taking the results of 
research to the farmers' doors. 

When on- the basis of such experioicnts a devidopment pro- 
gramme is put into operation, the task of assessing the progress 
made poses a further problem for the siafcistioiaus. To take a 
specific example, let us consider the programme tor distribution 
of ammonium sulphate. In assessing additiomil production from 
this fertilizer, it is usual to multiply the total quantity of ferti- 
lizer distributed under the programme with the rate of incj'ease 
m yield per ton of the fertilizer applied. The method is appa- 
rently not satisfactory for several reasons. Perhaps the fertilizer 
may have been applied in doses different from those recommend- 
ed to the farmer. The rate of response expected raay not hold 
good under the farmers’ conditions and iu any case cannot be 
Qo^^tant in all seasons. The problem of assessing additional j)ro- 
duetion thus involves experipaentation to determine the results 
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actually secured by the farmer. The problem is somewhat 
similar to that I have referred to above, carrying out experi- 
ments in the cultivators’ fields, but perhaps more complicated 
mainly owing to the necessity of finding comparable plots of land 
to those oil which the farmer may have already applied the ferti- 
liser. This problem also needs your careful consideration; 
because a continual appraisal of the results achieved in our 
development plans is essential for their progress on sound lines. 

I must refer to another probJem which is assuming urgency 
and which is of paramount importance in a Welfare State where 
land reforms on an extensive scale are in the process of being 
introduced. I would state the problem and it is possible that 
answers to questions I am raising are already available but not 
known to a man like me who has not made a special study of the 
subject or carried out agricultural operations as a farmer. In 
i-he last century economists held the views that the agricultural 
produce per acre was larger on small holdings of peasant pro- 
prietors than on large farms of big farmers. Those w'ere the days 
when agriculture was not mechanised in any country, when 
chemical manures were not available and when irrigation on the 
scale now feasible was not possible, To(lay we have an ever- 
increasing measure of mechanisation not only in the newly- 
developed countries with vast uncultivated tracts and, eoinpara- 
tivaly speaking with a small population, but also in a country 
like India with its vast population and tiny holdings. Partial 
mechanisation is being mtroduced even by comparatively small 
cultivators, (Jo-operative farming has not made much progress 
and there is perhaps no collective farming at all in this country. 
Bui there are other countries where we have both of these on a 
large scale, I wonder if any study has been made to test the 
validity or otherwise of Ihe old theory under the present condi- 
tions. 

I think a study of this question is necessary in this country 
udrere there is a strong opinion held in very mfiuential quarters 
that there should be a ceiling put on the size of holdings. There 
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is also the question as to whether this ooiling should apply only 
to new holdings that may be created ns a result of cultivation 
of hitherto uncultivated land or also to existing holdings and 
whether the land held by a cultivator in excess of the ceiling 
should be taken away from him. I am concerned here only with 
the effect of any such measure on production and 1 suggest .that 
a statistical study should be undertaken l)y the Society and the 
results actually being achieved in small peasant proprietors' 
holdings and large farms owned and cultivated by an individual, 
a limited liability company or a co-op erjitive society or by the. 
collective method in this country or in other countries so far 
available, should be studied. It is obvious that published data 
will not be as accurate as those obtained as a result of experb 
menus. But in this case the latter arc even more difficult to 
get than in the other cases mentiojied above. But a compara- 
tive study statistically even of available tlata will bo of very great 
importance and may indicate deeper investigation experimentally: 
As 1 have said, I am not well posted in such matters and may be 
that such studies have been made and iheir results are already 
available. Even then I would like them to be collected and 
collated and made easily available so that they may prove help- 
ful in determining a question of great nai>ional importance to this 
country at this stage. 

Such are the contributions which ngricuitural statisticians, 
as a layman would understand, can make to the planning of agri- 
cultural production. Although in India we are now more or less 
self-sufficient in food, it is essential that continued efforts should 
be made for improving the agricultural production in order to 
keep pace with the growing population. Moreover the problem 
maintaining steady iinprovemeni in production is likely to 
present increasing difficulties in years to come. Eor these reasons 
it is of paramount importance that we should use all the methods 
that science has made available for iucreasing agricultural pro- 
duction. I have particular reason to emphasize this aspect at 
this meeting. We have amidst us today the staff and ti’ainees of 
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the IntematioBai Training Centre on Experimental Designs orga- 
nised by the E.A.O. jointly with iihe Government of India. The 
trainees have come from 14 different countries, from Egypt at 
one and to Japan at the other. All these countries are in need 
of increasing their agricultural production. If we look at the 
statistics of agricultural production in different countries since 
the war, we notice that the world production as a whole has 
gone up, but those who were -well-fed have more to eat and those 
who were hungry are perhaps hungrier. That, to my mind, de- 
monstrates the need for determined effort in making realistic 
plans for increasing production by scientific methods. I am there- 
fore happy that recognising the contribution of scientific agi'i- 
eultural experimentation to this end, the E.A.O. has established 
this training centre which, I understand, is the first of its type 
to be conducted in any part of the world. It is a matter of special 
gratification to us that India iias been ehusen;?as the first; venue 
of this centre. I believe that in many parts of the world, as in 
India, there is considerable scope for impj'oving the contribution 
of statistical methods and experimental techniques to the deve- 
lopment of agriculture, I hope the trainees from other countries 
will exchange notes of their exi}erience u'ith members of the 
Society who have assembled here today and learn from one 
another about their problems, difficuties and achievemenfa. 

I wish your conference success and hope that your delibera- 
tions will advance the method of collecting agricultural statistics 
and prove fruitful in the larger interesst of production. 



=^THE GANGA CANAL. 


I am very iiappy to be pi'eseiit here today to inaugurate the 
centenary celebrations ot the Ganga Canal, which is probably 
the oldest of the existing modern canals in India. The bounties 
that this canal has conferred on the people of this area by 
ejecting increase in production and by ushering in an era of 
cheap electric power and all-round prosperity, have been great 
indeed and they have gone a long way in stengthening the 
popular and Irnditional belief in the usefulness of rivers. 

In this country I'ivers have always been assigned a place 
of great importance. They are looked upoti as one of the sources 
of water for purposes of in-igation and as a possible means of 
transport. Modern science has added a few more to the old list 
oi uses, the principal amongst thetn being the generation of 
electricity from waterfalls. 

We have today in this country a net-work of canals and I 
am told that India has the second largest iiTigated acreage in 
the world. That this remarkable system of canals should have 
been started in this country with the building of the Ganga Canal 
is a fact full of significance for our people. This holy river, round 
which is woven a large part of the fabric of Indian mythology 
and which up to this day dominates Indiaai literature and our 
social and religious customs, has a iinique place in our history. 
Even in the hoary past the Ganga was looked upon as a source 
of pui'i6(:ation and the give3’ of boons and bounties. If, there- 
fore, it has actually proved to be a source of prosperity for a 
considerable part of the biggest State in the Indian Xfnion, we 
might take it as a case of mythology showing the lamp to his- 
tory, Howsoever accidental, this fact is bound to be of con- 
siderable interest for all of us. 


^Inaugural apeeeh at the Ganga Canal Centenary Celebrations at Hardwar, 
16tb December, 1954. 
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It might be asked as to why it should be necessary to look 
back and celebrate an event like this. To raise this question is 
to falsify human nature and to deny to man what might well be 
for him a fount of inspiration. Apart from the fact that it is 
necessary to take stock of a situation in the interest of continued 
progress, we often build on what we have achieved. You will 
agree with me that the Ganga Canal is a major achievement, 
both from the point of view of technology and human happi^ 
ness. Today when this great achievement has completed 
hundred years of its life, it cannot but stir us up and stimulate 
our interest and imagination. 

Today’s function gives us an opportunity of expressing 
our gratitude to those Engineers who built this project and 
whose persistent e:Sorts have been responsible for its success. 
Let us remember today those foreigners, Ool. Cautley and his 
associates, who accomplished this difficult task and whose per- 
severance gave us this canal, which became in course of time the 
nucleus of India’s irrigation system, and also the Thomason 
-blngineering College which has lately grown into an Engineer- 
ing University. Free India acknowledges with a feeling of 
gratitude the valuable work done by those pioneers in the field 
of Technology and Engineering. 

The report which the Oliief Engineer has read out will also 
serve to give us an idea of the progress made in the expansion of 
irrigation facilities since India became independent. During 
the last seven years this State has progressed at a rate which 
will surprise even the worst pessimist, and which ought to serve 
as a stimulus to many other States to exnuiate its achievements. 
As he has pointed out the annual irrigation area from all 
Irrigation Works was 20 lac acres in 1900- It developed to 
60^24 lac acres, maximum in any one year up to 1946. Irrigated 
area in 1953-54 went up to 81 lac acres as a result of the com- 
pletion of many projects embracing gravity canals,, tubewells, 
storage reservoirs and pumped canals. The objective of the 
First Five Year Plan is to raise this figure to 104 lac acres. I 
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would like to congratulate the State Government on this pro- 
gress. I feel eonhdent that the target fixed by the First Five 
Year Plan is well within reach. 

I am glad that the Government of your State, as also the 
Union Government, while laying stress on bigger projects, has 
not overlooked the need and utility of sponsoring and executing 
smaller projects for providing irrigational facilities at the 
earliest opportunity. As in other fields of human activity, in 
the sphere of irrigation also there is no incompatibility between 
big and small projects. As a matter of fact these are supple- 
mentary to each other. The fact that you have been able to 
add over two million acres to the irrigated area in your State 
within the short period of seven years, shows that you have kept 
this important factor in view and have in actual fact given the 
same priority to smaller projects as to bigger ones. 

May this canal and the river which feeds it bring greater 
prosperity to the people of this region so that they lead a 
happier and a contented lifel May these centenary celebra- 
tions stimulate the Government and the people of your State to 
still greater activity in the fields of reconstruction and human 
welfare! This is the prayer that comes from my heart today. 

I. have great pleasure in inaugurating the Ganga Canal 
centenary celebrations and congratulating every one who may 
have contributed his or her mite in making this function sudi 
a magnificent success. 



^IMPORTANCE OF FORESTS IN A NATION’S 

LIFE. 


I feel it a great honour to inaugurate this memorable 
session of the World Forestry Congress, when for the first time 
it meets outside Europe in an eastern country. The importance 
of the occasion is heightened by the fact that it is combined 
with the first session of the World Tropical Silvicultural 
Congress. It is fitting that the first of what I hope may be a 
regular series of Tropical Silvicultural Congresses should be 
held in India, which has been working in this difficult field of 
forestry for close on a century. I am therefore happy that the 
offer of the Government of India to undertake responsibility 
for holding the Fourth World Forestry Congress was accepted 
by the Food and Agricultural Organisation. That Organisation 
has extended its full co-operation in the difficult task of organis- 
ing the Congress, for which we are deeply grateful. 

2, I believe we have here today as representative a gather- 
ing of world foresters and technicians connected with wood- 
based industries as has ever assembled in any place before. 
Delegates from fifty-one countries and representatives of a 
number of organisations such as the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nisation, UNESCO and I.L.O., are present at this inaugural 
session. It is a matter of gratification that even countries which 
are not members of the F.A.O, have considered the Congress 
important enough to send strong delegations to participate in its 
discussions. In the name of India, I extend to all the memebrs 
of the Congress a mosfc cordial welcome. Many of them have 
taken part in the excursions which were organised in the different 
parts of the country* I hope they have been able to see some- 
thing of our forestry activities and of the art and culture of 
this ancient land. 


*^liiaugax"ai speech at the Fourth World Forestry Congress, Dehra Dim, 
11th Decomber, 1964. 
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3. It is appropriate, I think, that the Congress meats at 
Dehra Dun which is universally recognised as the headquarters 
of Indian forestry. The Forest Eesearoh Institute in whose 
Convocation Hall we are assembled today is one of the oldest 
institutions of research and education in the country, dating 
back as it does to 1878 when it started as a modest school for 
training forest rangers. During the three quarters of a century 
of its existence, it has played a leading part in the development 
of Indian forestry. I believe its work is not unknown in inter- 
national forestry circles. As one who was at one time closely 
associated with the work of the Institute in my capacity as 
Minister of Agricultme, I share the pride and satisfaction which 
the members of its staff feel in having the session of the Fourth 
World Forestry Congress on its premises. 

4. I observe that the Congress has a comprehensive agenda 
before it and I note with satisfaction that Tropical Forestry 
figures prominently in it. The discussions will no doubt be of 
a technical nature, but if the recommendations which 
emerge from the discussions are to be fruitful, they must inevi- 
tably take note of administrative, budgetary and social con- 
siderations. Forestry is not an end in itself. As an aspect of 
land utilization, its value and significance are exactly in pro- 
portion to the sustained contribution it makes to human welfare, 
tangibly and directly through the produce that comes out of the 
forest and the numberless products that it may be proceed 
into, subtly and indirectly by proteetmg the soil and condition- 
ing the climate, thereby sustaining the physical bases of life, by 
providing a refuge and home for wild life which but for the 
forest would perish and disappear from the earth, and not the 
least through the recreational and esthetic benefits of forests. 
In India the fomst is closely bound up with our religious and 
spiritual heritage. Whatever function the forest performs. 

thd touchstone and measoi-e of its value should be human 
satislaotiQn. 





President delivering his inaugural address at the Foui'th M^orld 
Forestry Conference Dehra Dun 
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Wood is essential for iiuman life as fuel, as a versatile 
structural material, and as raw material of any products 
which are indispensable to modern life. Forests are efficient 
agents for soil conservation, for flood control and for stream 
flow maintenance. In principle, it should not be difficult for 
any country to work out the proportion that forests should 
occupy in its territory and the manner in which they should be 
distributed so that they may yield in full their productive and 
protective values. But hardly in any country would it be 
possible to secure a logically desirable and theoretically correct 
allocation of land to agriculture, pasture and forestry, because 
one is not planning on a clean slate so to saj. In an ancient 
country like India, the pressure of the human and cattle popula- 
tion on the soil makes the problem of obtaining sufficient land 
under forest one of peculiar difficulty. An approach to the target 
fixed can often be made by aSoresting waste lands by rehabilita- 
tion of dei'eiiet wood lands, and by encouraging village forestry. 
There are, however, limits to what can be done in these direc- 
tions. Every country has to strike a balance between the com- 
petitive claims of agriculture, animal husbandry and foi'estry for 
use of the land for productive purposes and this balance must in 
the last resort be based on considerations of what is practically 
possible in a given set of conditions rather than on what may be 
theoretically desirable. In the older countries, it may happen 
that the area under forest plus the area a\^ailable for afforestation 
is less than what is considered the desirable minimum. 

6. It is precisely these conditions of shortage that provide 
the spur for intensive management and utilization of forests. 
They hold out a challenge to the forester to develop his forest 
BO as to produce on a sustained basis the maximum possible 
yield, to transform it so as to ixicrease Its value as a productive 
unit a) 3 d its efficiency as a protective agent, to prevent loss by 
fire, disease and maltreatment and to avoid waste in felling, 
extraction and storage. Xjikewise, they hold out a challenge to 
the reseamh worker and the technician to devise methods and 
process for improving the utility, life and technical properties 
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of inferior woods, so that species which are now left to rot in 
the forests as worthless msiy be put to economic use and so help 
to meet the timber deficit. 

7. We are fortunate in India in that some of the finest 
woods in the W 03 *ld grow in our forests. Teak, sandalwood, 
rosewood, padaiik, gurjaii are commodities of international 
commerce. Buf: these species grow in tropical forests with a 
multitude of other species of much lower economic value and 
they present serious problems of regeneration and management. 
To what extent is it safe or wise to increase the proportion of 
species of high value by artificial means? What are the steps 
to be taken to create a market for the secondary species in a 
mixed tropical forest, which are in poor demand? These and 
a host of other questions connected with silviculture and 
management of tropical forests will no doubt engage the atten- 
tion of the Congress. Ifca recommendations will be awaited 
with great interest. 

8. The Government of India had declared its forest policy as 
long ago as 1894. This was probably the earliest formal state- 
ment of the broad principles that should govern the adminis- 
tration of forests ever made by any country. This policy 
worked well on the whole, but t'wo world wars followed by the 
advent of independence had made it out of date. A revised 
statement of forest policy more in consonance with the altered 
status and conditions in the country was issued by he Govern- 
ment of India in 1952. 

9. In forestry as in every field of national activity we in 
India are on the threshold of a stupendous effort of national 
reconstruction, under our first Five Year Flan. Tho first steps 
have necessarily to be slow, but already substantial progress has 
been made* The old princely States, which occupied a third 
of the country have been merged with the old provinces or integ- 
rated into new democratic States. In most of these new States 
the Forest Department occupies a position of importance and is. 
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faced with difficult tasks of organisation and development* In 
several States, private forests have been resumed by the Govern- 
ment as a result of the abolition of zamindari and jagirdari. 
In States where private forests continue to exist, their manage- 
ment has been brought under a measure of control by the 
Forest Department. In a democratic State the successful 
pursuit of forestry, extending as it does so largely in time and 
space, is dependent on the goodwill of the people. Popular 
enthusiasm for tree planting and support for forest policy is 
being evoked by our annual ‘Vana Mahotsava* and by a 
campaign of education and propaganda. Forestry has a great 
role to play in the agricultural and industrial regeneration of 
India, I am confident that the deliberations of this World 
forestry Congress will point the way to fuller and more inten- 
sive development of the world ^s forests, especially of its 
tropical forests. 

10, I wish the Congress God-speed and hope that the 
members will have a pleasant and profitable sojourn in Dehra- 
Dim. 



APPLICATION OF RESEARCH TO 
AGRICULTURE. 


I considei; it a privilege to have been asked to open this 
Exhibition organised by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in commemoration of its Silver Jubilee. Apart from 
the fact that I have been the Coimcirs President for about two 
years in the past and therefore feel somewhat attached to it, its 
woih and achievements are of the utmost importance on their 
o%vn merit. India is primarily un agricultural country. 
Agriculture and allied callings provide occupation to about 
70 per cent, of our people. The improvement of agriculture 
in the widest sense — the task with which your Gouneil is 
charged — is, therefore, the only way of bringing joy and 
hapijiness to the masses of this country. 

Since its establishment in 1929 as a result of the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the history 
and steady growth of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research epitomise the general iinprovement in Indian agri- 
culture. Although India is one of the oldest nations devoted 
to farming and agriculture — and the knowledge and experience 
gained through centuries in actual practical agriculture in all 
kinds of soil, climate and season are even in these days of 
scientific development not to be despised — ^modern requirements 
call for improvement in old methods if cultivation of land has 
to be a profitable occupation and if it is to serve the needs of a 
growing population. Having as 1 do some knowledge of our 
villagers and cultivators and the conditions prevailing among 
them, I make bold to say that our practices and past experiences 
form a solid basis for application of scientific research and 
scientific methods and I have no doubt the scientists working 
under the auspices of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
have not hesitated to utilise such experience to the full in their 

^■Speecli at the Silver Jabileo ^Exhibition of the Ixidian Coiincii of Agri- 
cnlturai Eeaearcb, New Delhi, 14th December, 1954, 
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search for improved methods, insiruments and other require- 
ments of our agriculture. The need for research and improve- 
ment is obvious not only to enable us to keep pace with our 
growing demand and to meet the competition with other coun- 
tries on equal terms, but also — and indeed more so — to keep 
the wolf of hunger away from our door. 

We have known the pinch of shortage of foodgrains in 
recent years. It may not ha\"e been due entirely to deficiencies 
in oAir agricultural system, but the broad fact of shortage had to 
be faced and grappled with by the nation. If we have tided 
over the crisis and cleared the way for achieving seif-suiBcienoy, 
your Council could legitimately claim some credit for it. Its 
useful researches and the dissemination of their results for 
practical application by tillers of the soih were an important factor 
in our war on the food front. On this occasion, I would also like 
to pay my tribute to the late Shri Eafi Ahmed Kidwai who by his 
administrative ability and indefatigable efforts carried the work 
of not only this Council but of all the wings of the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry to the happy consumption of self-suf&oiency 
in respect of foodgrains. 

Bcientiffc research with a view to improving agriculture 
and increasing production is undoubtedly our primary need, but 
mere research, howsoever original or full of potential benefit it 
may be, cannot advance the cause of agriculture unless we can 
manage to take it to the farm of the cultivator. Assimilation 
by him of the results of researches, so that he might utilize them 
to advantage in his actual day-to-day work, is of the utmost 
importance. There is a general belief among some people that 
our agriculturists are extremely conservative and cannot easily be 
induced to change their habits and practices. I am sure your ex- 
periences will coincide v/ith mine that such conservatism as 
exists among them is based on reason. We know that the Indian 
agriculturist has not hestita-ted to adopt new varieties of sugar- 
cane and wheat, and the very recent experience regarding the 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation shows that all he needs is 
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to be convinced about the superiority of the new variety or 
method before he adopts it. . 

I am glad that realising this fact, your Council has 
organised an agricultural information service in order to com- 
municate to the farmer as quickly as possible the various 
results of research. Efforts are being made, I understand, for 
maintaining close contact with village level workers. I know 
this is an uphill task in our country because a large majority 
of the cultivators are illiterate. In order to explain things to 
them a suitable medium has to be evolved as a substitute for the 
written word. 

I shall next refer to agricultural education and the exten- 
sion programme taken up by the Council. Both these activities 
are, in a way, allied to the dissemination of information 
necessary for effecting the desired iinprovemcnt in agriculture. 
Nevertheless these two functions arc of such fundamental 
importance that they can well be treated as separate items of 
the Council’s work. I am glad it has actually done so and made 
some progress in giving agricultural bias to education in rural 
areas and also to popularise the cxto33sion programme. I take 
it that because of this bias elementary agriculture is now ffuding 
a place in the curriculum of schools in several States. As for 
the extension programme, its importance and magnitude have 
been recognised by Government, who have since set up a se})arato 
administration to tackle it, namely, the Community Projects 
Administration, 

The Indian Council of Agiiciiltural Eesearch, which is thus 
working in four separate but closely knit wings, uamely, research, 
extension, agricultural education and agricultural information, 
has done yeoman’s service to Indian Agriculture. As Shri A. P. 
Jain has said there is hardly a branch of agriculture and animal 
husbandry which has not benefited from its work in the laboratory 
and outside it. It is my conviction that agriculture is that branch 
othuin«-n activity in this country which affects the largest number 
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of people and any improvement in it is bound to make for the 
Joy and happiness of our masses. Since your Council deals with 
this subject of vital importance, it is clear that it shoulders a 
heavy responsibility. I am sure your many workers have fully 
realised this fact and feel a sense of pride in having been 
called upon to give their best in the service of a cause which has 
such vital bearing on the prosperity and well-being of the Nation. 

This Exhibition, I am sure, will oher to the public the 
much-needed education on the importance of agriculture and 
animal husbandry in the lives of the Indian people. You have 
taken pains to explain the working of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch, its problems and the results so far 
achieved by it in simple language so that the lay visitor as much 
as the scientist may feel interested in the Exhibition. I hojie 
arrangements will also be made to carry this Exhibition in some 
form to our rural areas and the vailous exhibits explained to the 
villagers. It should be of great practical value and besides being 
instructive should also prove a source of recreation to them. 

Before declaring this Exhibition open, let me congratulate 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Eesearch on its completing 25 
years of its useful activity and service to the Nation. I fervently 
hope that it will continue to grow from strength to strength and 
come to be recognised not only as the spearhead of scientilic and 
modem agriculture but also as the guide and friend of the 
agriculturist. 




SOCIAL WELFARE 




SAMPLE SCOPE FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


It is a matter of great gratification to me to be able to meet 
the representatives of so many social service organisations whicb 
are connected or affiliated with the organisation for which you 
have invited me. The very large number of those social service 
organisations spread all over the province, some of them of an 
international character, shows the widespread nature of your 
W'ork and the various kinds of service which you are rendering 
to the community at large. 

We in India today have any number of problems and there 
is no lack of work for anyone who is seriously minded and wishes 
to do some good work. The lack, if any, is of real men of service, 
real women of service, who will devote themselves entirely to 
the problems which now face us. We have the problem of 
poverty, the problem of removing illiteracy, the problem of 
raising the people in the social scale of life, and several such 
problems. We have so many problems that any number of 
organisations and workers can be absorbed in these various kinds 
of work which call for workers. I have often felt that that is 
no reason why there should be any kind of rivalry or jealousy 
between one organisation and another which unfortunately 
happens to be the case sometimes, because there is so much 
work and each man or woman can select the work best suited 
to his or her capacity or temperament and devote the entire 
energy that he or she possesses to the service of the people 
in that particular line. Take for example the work of giving 
relief to the people who are suffering from that fell disease, 
leprosy. I do not know how many lakhs of people are unfortu- 
nate enough to be cafflicted by that disease. The disease by 
itself is bad enough. But the social stigma which attaches 
to the disease and which in a* way segregates the poor sufferers 
from the rest of the society calls for service of workers w-ho, while 

^Address to Social Service Organisation at Eaj Bhavan, Madras, 25tli 
February, 1953. 
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not fearing the cliseawG and taking care to keep themselves 
immune from it, should devote themselves entirely to that 
service and give whatever relief they can. The work is not only 
of curing the disease but of rehabilitating and re-establishing 
them in society. 

Then again take for example another disease — -from 
which so many of our pt5oj>le are snffering. Thcjre of course 
you require very expert service of doctors just as in the case 
of leprosy also you require the service of experts. But in all 
this, apart from the expert knowledge and the expert skill which 
8 doctor wdll utilise for the service of these people » there is the 
social side of the work which requij'es to be done by people 
other than doctors. Then may I mention another, which is also 
a primary probkm? There is unfortunately in this country a 
large number of poor women who on account of the difficulty 
of earning their livelihood are forf^cd to take io evil ways. There 
is no work more important than saving such women from the 
life which they are compelled to lead on account of our social 
conditions and due to their poverty. In all these — and there are 
so many others which I could name — we require workers. 

You have mentioned the case of the tribal people. We have 
got I think about 4 crores of them in this country and they are 
regarded as backward people as they are in some respects on 
account of their poverty. I do not consider them to be back- 
vrard in the sense that they have no eultui’e of their own. They 
have a culture of their own which "we may not be able to under- 
stand and therefore may despise. But so far as amenities of 
life are concerned, most of them very backward and poor. 
We require a number of workers who will go and immerse 
themselves in their midst forgetting their own life outside, and 
tiy to serve them. I know there are people who will devote 
themselves to this kind of work, but I wish to warn all such 
workers not to go to them with an air of superiority or in a 
patronxsir^ spirit, but in a true spirit o£ service because it is 
the true spirit of service alone which will attract them and 
which will enable the worker to render the service which- he 
wishes to render. 
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Therefore, in all these — and there are so many other fields 
which I could name — ^you require workers. I am very happy 
therefore to learn that you have a net-work of organisations 
spread all over the State and some of them you have mentioned, 
have joined in this reception to me, I look upon it as a very 
happy sign and I am very glad you have a co-ordinating agency, 
this Guild, which prevents duplication of work and waste of 
eSort on account of that kind of duplication. It is very good 
work that you are doing and I wish to congratulate you on what 
you have been doing and wish that you will do even greater 
service in the future. Now that we have become free and our 
problems have become in a sense enlarged in their dimensions, 
we have the need for such organisations and therefore it is that 
wherever I go I welcome the existence of such organisations and 
I try to give what little advice I can and what little service I can 
render wherever I go. I wish you all success and thank you for 
the honour you have done me. 



^ALLEVIATING HUMAN SUEFEEING. 


Youe Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to the Eaj]H’amukh and the Government of 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union, for having asked me 
to lay the foundation-stone ul tlio recently started Government 
Medical College in Patiala. There are few things quite as 
pleasant as being associated with humanitarian activities 
like the opening of new hospitals and institutions for medical 
training. Among the vai'ious beneficent activities of a demo- 
cratic Welfare State, perhaps first place has to be given to the 
alleviation of human suffcjring, prevention of disease and proper 
care of the sick. It is one of the foi*emost duties of a State to 
look after the health of its people. For the same reason, while 
planiiing for the prosperity of the nation and for increasing the 
production in various .fields, the Planning Commission assigned 
in the Fivo Year Plan an important place to India's Health 
Services. 

I am, therefore, happy that your State, which was so far 
without a Medical College of its own, has started this institu- 
tion, The facts and figures given by the Pajpramukh in his 
speech provide ample justification, if at all it was necessary, for 
setting up a Medical College in PEPSU. Provision of adequate 
facilities for medical education and hospital training is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite of improvement in Health Services. By 
opening this College, the Government of PEPSU can rightly 
hope to have taken the best step towards providing those 
facilities, 

I am sorry, though not surprised, to know that 72 per cent, 
of the doctors in PEPSU are concentrated in urban areas. All 
our efforts to improve public health and provide better medical 
facilities in India will be set at nought unless we do something 
to remedy this situation. It is a pity that rural areas which 
are inhabited by a far bigger population than cities and towns, 

*Spe 0 ch t]Q3.de fit the fo'undalioii''5toi3;6”Ia.'yiiig CGi'oiaoQy of Govemniont 
Medical College, Patiala, 21sfc December, X963, 
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should continue to be looked down upon by even the votaries 
of this noble profession. I say so because I cannot recount 
many callings in which business and human service go hand 
in hand so much as in the medical profession. From both of 
these points of view, I think, our villages today provide ample 
scope to doctors. Practitioners of medicine should themselves 
realize it. If they do so, I feel sure, they would not prefer the 
keen competition of the towns to the quiet life and good 
prospects in rural areas. 

It is, however, a point which leaders of public opinion, 
other than medical men, should also ponder over. If our 
villages today are not as clean as some of the towns and if they 
lack in ordinary amenities of life, it is not the villager alone 
who can be called to account for it. Generally speaking, he is 
backward educationally and politically. The duty of making 
the rural areas more attractive so that professionally trained 
persons like doctors might like to settle there rests as much on 
the city-dweller as on the villager. Besides, whatever the 
reasons for the villages being unattractive, it is not fair that 
those who live in them should be further penalised through 
inadequacy of medical facilities. Let me hope that the Govern- 
ment of PEPSXJ will pay special attention to this aspect of the 
problem of public health. 

Opening of new Medical Colleges is a necessary item in the 
programme of improvement of India's Health Services. While 
we welcome the opening of this college, I must say at the same 
time that I welcome progress of all the systems of medicine, 
indigenous as well as foreign, as for many years to come we 
know that these other systems will continue to give relief to 
the majority of our people, particularly the poorer section of the 
population. We must at the same time keep abreast of the 
latest developments and give facilities even to these other 
systems to do so, and I am inclined to think that it can be done 
with much less expense and some encouragement from the State. 
Health and Education being provincial subjects, I am glad to 
say that State Governments have been alive to the need of the 
public in the matter of medical education and hospital facilities. 
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The Medical College which you have opened is well planned 
in every respect and bids fair to be one of the first-rate insti- 
tutions of its kind in course of time. I am glad that you have 
made provision for the admission of women students and pro- 
vided for hostel and other facilities for them. The truth is that 
lady doctors are in still greater demand and shorter supply in 
this country than male doctors. Other features of the new 
College, like a 500 -bed hospital to be attached to it, the con- 
struction of an underground tunnel to join the college with 
the hospital and the provision of residential quarters for staff 
and other workers near the College — are indeed commendable. 

It has pleased me to hear that in the planning of this 
Medical College you have had full co-operation of the Punjab 
Government which has spared two of its trained officers to serve 
on its staff. In view of all these things, I think you have 
begun well, and for it the PEPSU Government deserves to be 
congratulated. 

I wish the Government Medical College of Patiala a long 
and distinguished career of useful activity and public service. 



^IMPORTANCE OF CHILD HEALTH. 

I am thankful to Dr, Sushila Nayyar for having invited me 
to inaugrate this conference on Child Welfare. Welfare of human 
beings of ail classes and ail ages is indeed a laudable objective 
to strive for, but it is particularly so in case of children who 
have yet to grow and who have before them full lives to live. 
If children are well looked after and properly attended to, there 
will be an appreciable decline in the incidence of maladies, 
physical and mental, among the grown-ups. To that extent it 
should be more beneBeial and less troublesome, in the long run, 
to take care of children while they are yet in the fpi’mative stage 
and their maladies in the process of taking root, I think it will 
be a fit illustration of a stitch in time saving nine. 

While all children require special and sympathetic handling, 
those whO’ for one reason or another are handicapped call for 
greater attention. A handicapped child cannot be expected to 
react favourably to his environments, and thus the formation 
of complexes in him begins. These complexes, in themselves a 
result of maladjustment, have an adverse effect on the whole 
future life of the child. If these have to be tackled effectively 
with any fair chance of success, it must be done at the child- 
hood stage. 

This important work, I am told, is being done in many 
foreign countries by Children's Aid Societies. Such societies 
exist not only in Canada, New Zealand and most of the European 
countries, but also in several countries of Asia. These societies 
are doing valuable work in rehabilitating handicapped and malad- 
justed children, bringing as many of them as possible to normal 
life, besides providing facilities for development of normal children 
through games, recreational activities, opening of nursery schools, 
etc. 

I am glad this problem of child welfare has not been alto-* 
gether neglected in India. All over the country children's orga- 


^Inaugural speech at the AH-India Child Health Conference, New Delhi, 
6th J’obruary, 1954. 
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nisations are growing. Many of these are the result of sectarian 
or private enterprise. So far it has not been possible to contact 
all these organisations, but I am told this work is now well in 
hand, thanks to the eSorts of the Indian Council of Child Wel- 
fare founded in 1962. This Council was the result of activities 
initiated during the last war, and in the wake of the country's 
partition, for the care of children of distressed areas. Its imme- 
diate cause may be said to be the United Nations appeal for 
children’s fund, in 1948. By the end of 1951, a fairly large 
amount was collected in the various States. According to an 
agreement with U.N.O., it was decided to use these funds in 
India. In addition to the work done by the various branches 
of the Indian Council of Child Welfare, there are a number of 
voluntary organisations which are promoting and carrying out 
programmes for the welfare of the child. One of the best known 
of these organisations is the Balkan-ji-Bari. 

In this connection I would also like to mention the work 
done fay the Boy Scout and Grhi Guides movement. At present 
this is the largest single children's organisation in the country 
with branches in all the States. 

We have thus a good many organisations in India working 
for the welfare of children. What is needed is a unified and well- 
co-ordinated effort to derive the maximum benefit from all these 
organisations in accordance with a well thought out plan. Be- 
sides providing healthy environments and proper recreation, we 
must also endeavour in every possible way to obviate or minimise 
the disabilities of handicapped and maladjusted children and to 
bring within the reach of every handicaj)ped child prompt and 
efficient treatment as also edueavtioual and vocational training to 
equip such children, so that they can establish themselves as 
independent self-supporting citizens. 

Let me hope this Conference will take necessary steps in 
this direction. I wish you all success and have grtud pleasure 
in inaugurating this Conierence. 



'^INDIA’S SOCIAL SERVICES. 

La DIRS AND GEXTLBMErC, 

It has given me great pleasure to be present here today 
and to know from the inuminatiiig speech of your Chairman » 
Bhrimuti Durgabai Deshmukh, how the Central Social Welfare 
Board, which was established last year, is steadily expanding 
its activities. 

Whenever I think about the social welfare problem, my 
mind spontaneously turns to the Directive Principles in- 
corporated in Part lY of our Gonstitutiou which came into 
force on the 26th January, 1050. That is the pole-star which 
guides oui’ activities in the held of social welfare. Having 
been closely associated with the deliberations of the Constituent 
Assembly as its President, the reference to the Directive 
Principles strikes a sympathetic chord in my mind as it evokes 
a personal eoncern. You are all aware that the Directive 
Principles laid down in Part IV of our Constitution are 
fundamental in the governance of the country and that it is the 
sacred duty of the State to apply them in making laws. It is 
therefore a matter for serious thought as to how far we have 
discharged that responsibility of securing social and economic 
Justice which is the ideal placed before us in the Preamble of 
our Constitution. Have we made any progress tovrards the 
objective laid down in Articles 38 and 41 of the Constitution? 
Plas the State, wdthin the limit of its capacity, made any 
effective provision for securing the right to work, to education, 
and to assist the unemployed, the old and the sick? The 
Constitution prohibits employment of children below the age of 
14 in factories, mines and such hazardous undertakings. We 
might search our hearts and ask ourselves whether we have done 
everything thab is possible to implement this directive. These 
are somi? of the matters to which I would expect this Conference 
i-o devote its attention. If any of the existing laws are coming 
in the way of implementing the Direcive Principles, I believe 

■^Inaugural address on the occa.sion of the Conference of Chairmen of States 
^cw Delhi, 20fch Jannaiy, 1954. 
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suitable steps will have to be takken to bring them in conformity 
with the Constitution. 

In a vast country like ours, a network of social organizations 
would be necessary to create a Welfare State. Luckily, 
however, traditions of voluntary social service in India are as old 
as her history. Many of those voluntary organizations have 
been doing pioiicej-ing work over a number of years. One 
of the great pioneers in this field was the late Shri Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale. I recolleot on this occasion his prophetic 
words uttered during rny interview with him in 1910 when 
I was a student of Law, While persuading me to take to social 
service, he said that the country expected its promising youths 
to dedicate themselves to social service and that even if there 
was no glamour in it, ultimately ‘'your countrymen are bound 
to appreciate your work*’. It is therefore a very happy idea to 
enlist the co-operation of bucIi voluntary organizations for 
carrying on the work of sooitxl welfare. The voluntary effort 
in this si)here, which was isolated and sporadic, has now 
received public recognition for the first time, and I am glad to 
see that it has been dovetailed into a comprehensive national 
plan of social welfare and thus placed on a sound permanent 
footing. The Central Social Welfare Board is therefore to be 
congratulated on the prudent provision of grants4n-aid made '' 
by it to the existing social organizations in the country. 

It is heartening to note that the Central Board recognized 
that it was not enough to extend financial aid to welfare 
organizations which are mostly localised in or around urban ^ 
areas. Our rural areas do not receive the attention they deservo 
at the hands of social workers. No doubt, the Gandhian 
constructive workers have shown the way, and the Community 
Project and the National Extension Service Administration that 
followed, are making an organized effort for the first time on a 
national scale to contact the village folk. But the emphasis 
in the Community Projects and the National Extension Service 

mostly, and of 'course rightly, on more and >, 
; betteifhprpd^'ictrg^ development in terms of roads and 

a modest' .prpgrafi?i^;^^ of' social -.ecliibatibn' 
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coupled with public health seiwices. The Welfare Extension 
Project scheme of the Central Social Welfare Board, therefore, 
came not a day too soon to supplement the other eSorts in the 
rural areas, and I am glad to see that a nexus has now been 
established between the urban and the rural areas. 

The whole gamut of activity under the Five Year Plan 
can be roughly divided under two heads — economic and social. 
While the need for social services is greater, the wherewithal 
for the same is not available to the required extent. Again, 
while for implementing the economic programme, the services 
of a well-knit organization are available, the machinery for 
implementing the social programme can be built up only as the 
actual work progresses. But it is of the utmost importance to 
remember that, in a way, economic progress is only a means 
to progress in the direction of social welfare, which may be 
said to be the end of planning. The whole thing sounds like 
a paradox which, perhaps, it is- At first sight it seems that 
economic progress without solid achievement in the field of 
social welfare will ever remain bereft of its real content; on 
the other hand, we find the concept of social welfare less 
concrete than that of economic progress, and therefore, less easy 
to grasp and more difficult to achieve than the latter. A 
dispassionate view of the problem will, however, show that 
actually there is nothing wrong with our order of priorities. 
Economic progress being the means to achieve social progress 
of the community, which is the end, has to be given some 
preference. And that is exactly how we are proceeding about 
in the implemenation of the Five Year Plan. 

I would like to utter a word of caution. The idea of a 
Welfare State is good and is no doubt being pursued by the 
Government of India. But just as in the field of economies, 
more so in the field of welfare, it is necessary to pursue a mixed 
welfare policy. The wisdom of pursuing a mixed policy lies 
in knowing* where fco draw the line. Some welfare services 
touch and influence the most vital and intimate aspects of 
personal and family life. Plera, there is a danger of the State 
encroaching upon and monopolising the entire range of the 
wide variety of welfare problems ranging from personal and 
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family problems to widespread socio-economic problems. The 
Governmental machinery, even if it be of a Welfare State, is, 
by virtue of its very constitution, impersonal, whereas the 
welfare services require a human touch which the voluntary 
social workers alone can bring to bear upon them. A highly 
specialised autonomous body like the Central Social Welfare 
Board can, therefore, demarcate the respective fields of opera- 
tion for voluntary and State agencies. 

I am glad to note that the Central Social Welfare Board 
has adopted a policy of decentralisation and has moved the 
State Governments to appoint Social Welfare Advisory Boards 
in the States. Some of these Boards have already been set 
up. This step should ensure the co-operation of regional 
talent and experience and provide an effective base for the 
Central Board to operate successfully in the various parts of 
the country. Though the Central and State Boards have started 
functioning rather late, I am sure that by the end of the 
First Five Year Plan period they would have established a 
wide network of co-ordinated welfare bodies in every district 
of the country and would have initiated a large number of wel- 
fare project schemes. 

To members of the Central and States Social Welfare 
Boards and to all the workers, I would like to offer my felicita- 
tions. They have chosen for themselves a role which is 
unassuming and a work which has neither glamour nor brings 
easy fame. Yet these very seemingly negative attributes have, 
in my view, vested this work with uncommon importance both 
from the national and human points of view. This kind of 
constructive work is a reward in itself. When we have 
succeeded in making India a Welfare State, as 1 am sure we 
are determined to do, there is no doubt your efforts will be 
counted as a valuable contribution towards making the life of 
our future generations better and richer, 

1 wish your Conference all success. 



*THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING. 


I am thankful to the organizers of this International 
Exhibition on Low-Cos Plousiug for inviting me to inaugurate 
it. This exhibition, perhaps the first o£ its kind, focuses atten- 
tion on one of the most pressing problems of today, the problem 
of housing. There is shortage of houses everywhere. Nearly 
all the countries of the world today are faced with the problem 
of constructing more and more houses to cope with the increasing 
demand. A i-easonably comfortable house, providing shelter 
against the inclemencies of weather and affording room for neces- 
sary rest and leisure, is an elementary need of mankind- It is clear 
that if the present need is^ to be met to any reasonable extent, 
houses will have to be built on a huge scale. This is possible 
only if the cost of construction and of materials for building a 
house is brought down to a level which would be within the 
reach of a person of average means. It is, therefore, appro- 
priate that this exhibition should be called an exhibition on low- 
cost housing. 

Generally sp(.-akirig, housing sounds like an abstract idea 
although houses are mafia of such substantial material as brick 
and mortar! I believe one great contribution of this Inter- 
national Exhil)ition will be to bring the problem of housing into 
the region of tbc concrete. The many exhibits displayed here 
are its unmistakable proof. You will agree that when it comes 
to bringing together in a practical way the existing knowledge 
on house building and design, and to translating that knowledge 
into actual houses, this change in outlook would necessarily 
represent a great advance over the present position. - This 
exhibition will provide a forum to professional men to exchange 
ideas and enable them to see the methods which have already 
passed the tost or are still engaging the attention of planners, 
engineers and arohitnots. To the layman who is in need of a 
house this exhibition is bound to provide a goodly choice to 
select from. This choice will be real in so far as every house 

^luaiigiirating the International Exhibition on low-cost hou.sing at New 
Social Welfare Board, New Delhi, 11th November, 1964. 
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exhibited in this exhibition costs less than Bs. 5,000/-. 
Besides demonstrating the various types of houses built from 
different materials, this exhibition will also stimulate proper 
interest in housing — ^not in the abstract problem of housing as 
such which might be an alluring subject of discussion for acade- 
micians and economists, but in houses themselves, houses pro- 
mising roofs on top and cosy shelter within. It is from this 
point of view that this exhibition is to be welcomed by all those 
interested in the welfare and comfort of man. 

I particularly welcome the broad auspices under which this 
exliibition has been arranged. As the problem of housing is 
common to all countries, and human beings all over the world 
need houses to live in, it is only proper that such a venture 
should take the shape of an mternational forum for the common 
good of all. I am told, exhibits have been received from many 
foreign countries, including Burma, Ceylon, Australia, Finland, 
Germany, Austria, Indonesia, Tsivael, Singapore, Thailand, 
Sweden, Italy, Fiji Islands and the United Kingdom. By 
convening an international Seminar on housing under the 
auspices of the United Nations Technical Administra.tion, this 
exhibition has not merely added to its status but greatly 
widened its scope. This Seminar, in which experienced archi- 
tects and engineers from many countries are participating, will 
discuss such important subjects as improvement in building 
materials, construction methods and programmes for housing, 
etc. This will he followed by discussions by the Inter-Secretarial 
Working Parly of* the FCA Fli!. wliudi is nicotijig in Delhi this 
month. As a n-esull of all tliosc discussions and valuable ex- 
change ot ideas, let us hope it will ,be possible to pool the. 
experiences of the participating countries and adopt models 'which 
would result in bringing cheap and comfoi*table houses within 

the reach of the pommon people, 

^ * . 

As I have said; a house is one of man’s elementary needs. 
Ever since the dawn of civilization or may be even before that, 
when man like beasts of prey lived in the open, the need of some 
khid.^|pi shelter was felt by' him. There was a time when the 
improvised shelter proffered by bushes and tiraes satisfied his 
need; In places where trees did not grow, a subterranean hide- 




President distributing awards at the inauguration of the International 
Exhibition on low cost housing New Delhi 
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out or a cave or the shade of any projecting cliff answered his 
simple requirement. As time passed and man learnt to m.ani- 
piilate the twigs and branches of trees, he fotmd leafy huts 
rendering better service to him. Gradually ho began to thatch 
and plaster these huts with mud. And so man went on pro- 
gressing, improving upon his craftsmanship and selecting better 
and better building material, till he found himself capable of 
raising such gigantic structures as the Pyramids of Egypt. Al- 
though throughout this long stretch of time, known to ns as 
Historic Bra, man has been familiar with the art of construction 
and has been responsible for raising structures of all kinds and 
sizes, the need of the common people did not receive the atten- 
tion which it deserved. It is at once the duty and the privilege 
of us all, living in this democratic age, to think of housing and 
houses in terms of the needs of the common people. Therefore, 
I think that this exhibition adds a new chapter to our endeavours 
for housing the people properly. Here you will consider houses 
not only from the point of view of more living space, but in res- 
pect of design and from the aesthetic point of view as well. As 
Bacon said: * ‘Houses are built to live in more than to look at; 
therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, except where 
both may be had’'. I hope that you will combine utility with 
beauty. 

Another thing in this exhibition which has specially attract- 
ed me is its Village Centre. In this Centre are exhibited houses 
specially useful for the Indian villagers. That a vast majority 
of India’s population lives, in villages is a fact which needs no 
emphasis. Unless, therefore, we base the principles on which 
we are building houses on the pattern of our village life, and the 
special requirements of the country people, our efforts in respect 
of providing adequate housing facilities will remain abortive. 
We shall have achieved a great deal if we succeeded in demons- 
trating how a village might be replanned and how the village- 
folk might live in houses constructed with locally available 
materials with the help of their own labour at an expenditure 
within their means. Bet me hope efforts wilj be made to attract 
people from the neighbouring villages at least so that they might 
come and visit this exhibition. 
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Another important gain which I expect from this exhibition 
is that it would throw more light on the use of various building 
materials available in this country. Wisely enough, you have 
set apart a separate section dealing with building materials. 
With our limited resources in money and material, we have to 
go ahead with our plans to increase the national stock of housing. 
That is possible only if we devise ways and means of putting the 
easily available materials to the maximum use. Incidentally, 
that is also the best way of ensuring that the cost is kept as low 
as possible. The Forest Eesearch Institute at Debra Dun, and 
the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur have been 
carrying on researches in this direction for some years past. The 
Indian Council of Scientific and Industrial Eesearoh has also 
recently opened for this purpose the Central Building Eesearch 
Institute at Boorkee, where all these researches will now be 
co-ordinated and centralized and turned to practical use* All 
this points to the necessity of discovering cheaper building 
materials and evolving new building techniques so that the 
materials locally available arc put to the best possible use, and 
the shortage of any particulai’ material is not allowed to hamper 
our building programme. Besides, utilizing of locally available 
material not only saves cost of construction but also reduces the 
pressure on our transport system. When considering the utility 
of local materials, we should also bear in mind that all our old 
buildings and structures that have stood the strain of time and 
successfully resisted the inclemencies of weather in this country 
of varied and varying climatic conrlitioas, were made with those 
materials and some of them at least are. even now available. 

People of this country, in some parts of which the shortage 
of housing is somewhat acute, will be looking forward with eager- 
ness to the outcome of this exhibition and your deliberations. 
Let me hope as a' result of your efforts house-building receives 
the much-needed iticentivc and more people are able to own, 
or at least plan, their own houses. 

I wish this unique venture all success and have great 
pleasure in declaring the Exhibition open. 



MISCELLANEOUS 




-ASSAM HIGH COURT. 

Mr. Goyerkor, Mr. Chief Justice, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I deem it a privilege to be here today to lay the foundation- 
stone of the building of the High Court of Assam. Like the 
University of Gaiihati, which I had the pleasure of visiting this 
morning, this High Court is also, if I may say so, a boon con- 
ferred on Assam by the independence of India. The satisfactory 
progress that it has since made and the high status that it 
has acquired for itself during this short period of six years, 
provides sufficient justification for the promulgation of the Assam 
High Court Order in 1948, to which the Chief Justice has re- 
ferred. Judged from any standai^d, the State, of Assam desex‘ved 
to have a High Court of its own. It is, therefore, very gratifying 
to see it established and making steady progress towards becoming 
the fountain-head of justice and the guardian of people*s rights 
and liberties. 

The Chief Justice has adverted to the neglect of Assam in 
pre-Independence days. It will certainly be true to say that 
though the Government of India Act of 1935 gave Assam the 
status of a full-fledged province and, like other provinces, allowed 
it to taste the fruit of provincial autonomy, yet, in actual prac- 
tice, large parts of the State continued to remain a closed chapter 
to the Assam Ministry and the outside public, since they were 
declared as Excluded or Partially Excluded Areas. With the 
dawn of independence that process was reversed. It is realized 
that a large section of the population of Assam consists of Tribal 
people, deserving of a special treatment, and our Constitution 
has made a special provision for the administration of the Hill 
districts in Schedule Six to the Constitution. I am sure it will 
be agreed that these meticulous provisions are entirely in the 
interests of the Tribal people and the people of Assam and the 
country as a whole. , 

If one thought that way, 1t ^rould be no exaggeration to say 
that the Government of India has a veiy special interest in the 

^Speech made at the foundatiou-sfcone-layiiig of the building of the Assam 
High Court, Gauhati, 21st February, 1954. 
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welfare of the people of Assam, because as a result of the 
partition it has acquired a position of great strategic importance, 
surrounded on three sides by foreign States as it is, I have no 
doubt that the great caution which the drafters of our Constitu- 
tion have taken with regard to the administration of the various 
areas at varying stages of development, comprising the State of 
Assam, will eventually bring its own reward. The people in- 
habiting Assam will be the principal beneficiaries of this reward, 
except in so far as a State’s welfare means also the welfare 
of the Union. Having come only yesterday after a two-day 
visit to one of the 'autonomous’ Hill districts, I would like 
to add that our efforts in the direction of uplifting the Tribal 
people may be said to have started bearing fruit. 

You have referj’ed, Mr. Chief Justice, to the distinctive 
part that Assam has played in the development of culture and 
tradition in ancient India. I shall not only endorse all that 
you have said but would also like to add that having for centuries 
remained an important limb of India, Assaxn has its full share 
of the greatness and glories of her hoary past. Assam un- 
doubtedly made an important contribution in the making of 
India’s personality and individuality that distinguished her as 
a country with few equals in the long history of the world. All 
the sacred names that you have mentioned, to which quite a few 
more could be added, indeed hearken to a glorious past. Let 
us think of that period to draw inspiration from it in our efforts 
to build up an equally great, if not greater, future. 

As for Assam's natural beauty and the charms of its un- 
sophisticated pastoral life, one has only to go round and hear 
the melodious music of the murmuring hill torrents and rivers 
and see the beauty of its yawning valleys and lush green dales. 
Over and above what Nature has given to this State, are its 
picturesque people, gay in spirits and never failing to respond 
to their artistic environmentSv Throughout in history the people 
of Assam have been known for their friendly traits and personal 
charms. Let me take this opportunity of paying my tribute to 
them today. 
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I have to thank you, Mr. Chief Justice, for the kind words 
you have been pleased to say about me in respect of the build- 
ing up of our Constitution, If we were able to accomplish that 
monumental task, giving the best of consideration to the minu- 
test detail, within less than three years, the credit goes to the 
Constituent Assembly of India which spared no pains in giving 
free India a Constitution which represents our lofty ideals and 
our traditions of secular democracy. 

It has, therefore, given me great pleasure to see your High 
Court come into being, and now to accociate myself with it in a 
most memorable way by laying the foundation-stone of its 
building. 



=^ROLE OE HIGH COURTS IN DEMOCEAOY. 


It is a matter of deep satisi'actiou [o me that you have 
given me the opportunity of meeiing so many lawyers and 
judges oil tliis occasion. It is not often that 1 get such oppor- 
tunities of meeting lawyers and judges. There was a time when 
1 used regularly to meet them, but if i were to revisit even 
those places which I used to fi’cquent in those days, I am afraid, 
I shall find only a few familiar faces and a large number of other 
faces, other minds. The pleasure is therefore all the greater to 
me that you have enabled me to meet so many of you on this 
pleasant occasion. 

You have rightly said that under the pre.sent Constitution 
of India, the Courts of Justice play a great part. In the very 
nature of things a Federal Constitution requires judges to play 
a great part not only in deciding disputes between individuals 
and individuals, between individuals and a Slate but also bet- 
ween a sovereign Legislature on one side and, it may be, an 
humble individunl on the other. I am glad that onr High Courts 
have been during the very short time that we have been woi'king 
under this new Constitution, discharging their duties to the 
satisfaction of all and raising the moral standard of the people. 
I hope and trust that in futui'e the value of the work of men of 
legal profession, men of judiciai'y and all men engaged in judicial 
work will be recognized even more than it is today. 

It is a matter of concern to all o[ us that justice should 
remain suspended in the ease of many litigants for years not 
because of lack of diligence on the part of the judges but for the 
sheer effect of too much work and I was painfully surprised to 
learn that even in this Court yoTi have a large accumulation 
of work which has gone on mounting during the last 50 years 
or so, I do hope that something will bo done and done soon 
not only to clear past arrears but also to see that in future there 
is no accumulation of work for other people to attend to. Our 
Home Minister has been very anxious and he has been telling 

*»5peech made at the time of opening the now extension wing of the Allaha- 
bad High Oottrt, Ist February, 19r54. 
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me every now and then that in many eases there is delay and 
there is delay also on account of certain procedural reasons 
which make it difficult for courts to dispose of their cases as 
quickly as they wish to. He has been working at it with 
great diligence and I am sure that within a vei-y short time a new 
law will^ be introduced which wall reduce the reasons for this 
delay by procedural changes. 

But as I have said, it is not the only aspect of judges '* 
work which has to be taken into consideration. We have now 
a different set of circumstances in which the judges and all 
those who a)*e concerned with courts have to act. It seems to 
me that in a Welfare State the very nature of litigation will 
change and all of you who have been practising for a long time 
will be able to testify to the fact that the nature of litigation 
in this State is undergoing a change on account of the abolition of 
what is called tbe Zamindari system. If you turn over the pages 

of the law reports, you will find any number of cases dealing 
with the rights of the zarnindars and landlords and inheritance 
of iaamindaris. It seems to me that now that the system 
is abolished, the whole system o)* litigation relating to Zamin- 
(tari and relating to inheritance of Zamindari and things of that 
sort will disappear. 

At the same time we are going to have an addition to the 
work in another direction. You have also noticed that the 
petitions for writs under the Constitution now occupy a pretty 
large space in the courts and in the earlier stages when law is 
still not quite understood by the ordinary people and has not 
been definitely and authoritatively laid down by the courts, these 
petitions for writs may continue to occupy a large space for some 
time. But in course of time this will also diminish in importance 
as the law becomes more and more definitely settled by authori- 
tative decisions of courts. 

But another kind of litigation will arise and that may be 
when our industries grow and when the volinne of our trade and 
commerce increases. We shall have then a large volume of what 
may be called 'commercial cfjses’, a large volume of what may be 
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called ‘eases dealing with labour and disputes between capital and 
labour’. Even as it is, although they are not directly under 
the High Courts, we have a large crop of cases which are dis- 
posed of by retired judges of High Courts, sitting as members 
of tribunals to deal with labour cases. So it seems to me that 
in spite of the fact that one kind of litigation is going to occupy 
less and less importance, other kinds of litigation are going to 
grow up and therefore there is no room for any apprehension on 
the part of the members of the Bar that their profession is 
going to suffer. It may be that they are not able to command 
the fat fees which they could get from big Eamindars, when 
they have to deal with the cases of labourers. But the amount 
of energy and the amount of diligence and the amount of devo- 
tion that these cases would require will not be less than those 
required by big litigation of Zamindars. 

Therefore I say that while you are in this profession you 
have, to develop this outlook also that after all this profession 
is a noble profession and if its earliest traditions are recalled and 
have to he followed, it is a profession in which payment of fees 
is not so important because, I believe, in England even today a 
barrister cannot sue for his fees a client who defaults or refuses 
to pay him. This is because the lawyers were supposed to be the 
officers of the court required to assist the judges to decide the 
cases and the money part of it came as a secondary thing. That 
was an important item but a thing of which the court practically 
took no notice but which grew all the same during all this long 
period. We have to go back to those times and prepare ourselves 
for that kind of work because even according to our own tradi- 
tions, the Pandit who gave 'Vyamstha', the Pandit who assisted 
the King to dispense justice, was not paid any fees for his assis- 
tance by the party although he may have been paid by the King. 
Whatever that may be, I have no doubt that under our present 
Oonstitution the importance of the legal profession and certainly 
of the judges will grow. 

You are rightly proud of the traditions of your (Jourt and 
if I may say so, it can be said without the fear of contradiction 
not only o£ this single High Court but all of our High Courts that 
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they have inaintamed the standard of justice, the standard of 
integrity and honesty and of fair play and disposing of justice 
without fear or favour, which can be said of the judges of an3^ 
country and therefore it is that when we are free today we can 
loot back not only to the lawyers that have gone, the judges 
that have gone, but also to those who have come down from their 
earlier days, that is, from the pre -independence days and who 
have been doing their utmost hi this dircotiom can 

look on their work with pride and pleasure. It was one of 
the great things that we got from the British when they 
left — a system of justice and jurisprudence, a system of 
courts of justice and a system of lawyers to assist these 
courts which we have been able to maintain and we have 
got in perfect working order. If we had attained our indepen- 
dence by a violent revolution, we do not know what would have 
happened* As it we ware fortunate that we not only got a 
Government working regularly, ivorldng smoothly, but it was 
also a matter for congratulation that not a single court had to 
stop its work for a single day on account of transfer of power, 
on account of a tremendous change in our status. We have 
inherited that and it is therefore all the more our duty and 
responsibility to maintain that and if possible also to improve 
that. It was therefore a matter of great pleasure to me when I 
was invited to attend this function and as I have said, although 
I have long been away from courts and lawyers, I could not 
resist the temptation to be with you all, so that I might derive 
some satisfaction and feel as one of you once again in this life. 

I thank you all for the honour you have done me. I thank 
specially the Chief Justice, and the Advocate-General for the 
kind words they have spoken of me. 



^MEETING PLACE OF DIFFERENT 
LINGUISTIC GROUPS. 


I am very happy to be present here today for opening the 
new building of your Univorsltv. All thal you have said about 
this new University, which is only six years old, is commendable 
in many respects. Although you have not hud adequate equip- 
ment and the necessary wherewithal in the beginning, these 
serious shortcomings did not daunt you. In right earnest you 
started the work. 

One might feel sorry, but I am sure no one will feel sur- 
prised, to know that in its seventh year this University does not 
possess departments in subjects like Sanskrit and English on the 
side of Arts and Physics, Chemistry, Anthropology and Geology 
on the side of Science, I need not say much about the importance 
of the Sanskrit language wliich, besides having its own vast 
treasure house of knowledge, is verily the mother of the present- 
day Indian languages of the North, The study of English langu- 
age and literature is also essential for a University student, for 
it is a language which many in our country have been cultivating 
for the last 200 years and which is recogni/.ed sis a *ncdiurn of 
interna fcional expression by virtue of its being the language of 
a number of countries. Equally importaui- the study of ('he- 
mistry and Physics which are in a way the basic sciences which 
go to form the foundations of all technical and scientific know- 
ledge. 

As for Anthropology and Geology, these two subjects have 
special significance for your State. Inhabited fis your State is 
by a number of Tribal peoide speaking different tongues and 
having different customs and possibly belonging to different 
ethnic groups, no other State in India pi’ovides such favourable 
conditions and opportunities for the study of Anthropology as 
yours. In respect of Geology also I feel that its study should 
have special importance for the University of Gauhati, fur the 

^Speech made while opening the building of the University of Gauhati, 
21st February, 1954, 
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benefit of not only Assam but the whole country. Assam is 
so rich in mineral wealth which is yet to be tapped. And so 
far as the production of oil goes, your State has its virtual mono- 
poly in India. 

I am glad you have not been discouraged by these short- 
comings, but on the other hand you are endeavouring to create 
departments in these subjects as early as possible. I have not 
the least doubt that your own Government and the Government 
of India will, on their part, do all that is possible to enable you 
to do so. Only recently the Government has set up the Uni- 
versities Grants Commission. I am sure your case for financial 
and technical help will receive its consideration. 

I must congratulate you on maintaining high academic 

standards in your University. It has been said in certain 

quarters that for the last few years some of our Universities 
have relaxed their standards. I cannot vouchsafe how far it 
would be correct to say so, but if there is any truth in it, this 
trend has to be deplored and discouraged, because Universities 
must always look ahead and after imparting education must, of 
necessity, be upright, even strict, in the matter of conferring 
degrees, distinctions or honours. You have done the right thing 
in sticking to this ideal from the very beginning. 

I am at one with you that in order to be fully useful to 

the people for whom a University caters, it ought to be a teaching 

body. I am glad that in your planning you have kept this point 
in view. I hope the building which you have been good enough 
to invite me to open today marks the beginning of your under- 
taking in that direction. Apart from imparting education, which 
is after all the real aim of a University, it will also help you 
to co-ordinate and centralize your academic activities. 

What has particularly pleased me in the Vice-Chancellor's 
address is his reference to the fact that your University is 
likely to provide a gi'eat meeting place for the different racial 
and linguistic groups inhabiting Assam. My own view is that 
a University, besides being a sefiit of learning, should also be 
a centre of real cultural activity. For the mixing of people pro- 
fessing different faiths, speaking different tongues and having 
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different customs and traditions, no other place can be more 
suitable than a University. That is because a University is 
singularly free from any kind of bias and the din and turmoil 
of politics. It xa’ovides an ideal atmosphere for all these people 
to come close together and understand each other. I need 
hardly point out that you will be rendering a great service not 
only to your State but to the whole of India if you keep this 
objective before you. You will have rendered a great siawiee 
to the nation if by sticking to your resolve you succeed in bring- 
ing all these gi’OLips together by providing them equal opportu- 
nitities, thereby promoting mutual understanding and the good 
of all. 

I am thankful to the Vice-Chancellor for having invited me 
to open this building and for giving me an opportunity to address 
you today, I wish your University a bright future and hope 
that it will not only succeed in tiding over the temporary diffi- 
culties but will, in course of time, count as one of India’s groat 
seats of learning and education. 

I do not know in what words to thank you, Mr. Governor, 
for' the kind words that you have spoken about me. I only wish 
I could deserve even a part of what you have said. I need 
hardly assure you that I shall not only carry the best of memories 
with me but also be watching the development of this University 
with great interest. 1 feel sure in course of time you will grow 
into an institution which will not only eater to the needs of 
young men hankering after knowledge but also serve us an ins- 
piration for others. I wish you all success. 



^FUTURE OF GOLD MINING INDUSTRY. 

Shei M. a. Seeenivasan, Me. Taylor, Ladies and Gentlemen-, 

It has given great pleasure to me to be able to visit the 
gold mines this morning. I have wandered a great deal through- 
out the country and have visited this State on three previous 
occasions and seen many other places also. But the gold fields 
I have visited for the first time this morning. You can, there- 
fore, easily understand how happy I have been to see so many 
things which I had not seen before. I had seen every Mnd of 
mine, some of which operate in the State from which I come. 
There I had seen any number of coal mines, copper mines, iron 
mines, mica mines, but I had not seen a gold mine because it 
does not exist elsewhere. So it was a matter of great pleasure 
to take this opportunity of coming here and seeing the working 
of the gold mines and meeting you all. 

In this country Nature has endowed us with a great deal 
of wealth which is embedded in the bowels of the earth. We 
have not been able upto now to get a correct and exact picture 
of what there is and the Government is engaged in setting up 
some sort of an organisation which will investigate and estimate 
the mineral resources. Work in this line has been going on 
but it is intended to intensify it so that we may go ahead in this 
direction. It is, therefore, a matter for congratulation that you 
are doing this kind of work and have been able to strike new 
fields which you consider to be quite satisfactory from the point 
of vie^ of work and profit. 

You have no reason to apprehend that the Government will 
do anything which will stand in the way of the development of 
this important industry. We are anxious to develop all our 
resources. It takes a little time for all Governments to make 
up their minds and especially when they have not all the 
necessary knowledge and information to enable them to form 
a correct decision on points. I understand a Committee has 
been appointed which is going to look into all the aspects of this 

’^Eeply to welcome address by the Board of Directors of the Kolar Gold 
Companies, Kolar, 16th August, 1954. 
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question so far as these mines are concernerl and I hope the 
recommendations of the Committee will be such as will help 
further progress and development of these industries. It is in 
the interest of the Government, it is in the interest of the 
workers, it is in the interest of the companies and above all, 
it is in the interest of the country at large that such an industry 
should not be allowed to suffer for luck of encouragement by 
the Government and certainly there is no reason to think that 
oven if the Government da not come forward with their assis- 
tance, they will do anything to obstruct your work. I am hoping 
that all the experience which you have gained in the past so 
many years and the knowledge which has been acquired by the 
workers here will be utilised to the full by all concornecl. As 
you have said, we have got only one other small gold mine in 
this country. While we have not got information about the 
existence of other such mines in the country, these two minos 
cannot be ignored. Therefore you must rest assured that the 
Government will do all that is necessary and will not do any- 
thing which may stand in the way of their development. 

It has given me great pleasure to go round the town which 
has grown up in this place which, you said, at one time was 
nothing but barren rocks. I have seen at Jamshedpur and 
probably there are several other places like this where on account 
of development of modern industries, townships have grown up 
and this is one of them, where there were 'jungles before. I 
think some of you minght have seen Jamshedpur. Jamshedpur 
was nothing but dense jungle about 45 years ago which was 
very largely inhabited by wild elephants and in the midst of 
that we have today the biggest city in the Province which has 
grown up during the last 40 years or so and we have got a big 
steal factoiy there which is the biggest in Asia. It is ahvays 
the case that when one industry gmws up in a particular place, 
other subsidiary industries grow up along with it. From the 
experience we have got at Jamshedpur, I cjan say that you 
can look forward to other subsidiary industries growing up, not 
to Substitute the gold mining industry but to help and further 
make it progi^ess. There are at Jamshedpur, I think, move men 
employed in the subsidiary industries than in the main industry 
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because whereas the main Iron & Steel Works is one factory 
which of course is a very big factory, there are large numbers 
of other industries round about the main factory and they all 
employ large numbers of workers. Our village folk, although 
simple and mostly uneducated, were able to pick up the 
work and I believe, that has been your experience here 
also and technical work has been done by ordinary men. A 
considerable proportion of labour papulation here, comes from 
the Madras Presidency and other local areas. That our ordinary 
people have taken to these modern industries gives us hope that 
our industries will prosper because the people are able to learn 
the art very quickly and when this great obstacle in the way 
of development is once overcome, organising and directing skill 
also you can get in this country and, if necessary, from outside 
the country, as you have done in this case. 

-We are anxious for the growth of all industries. I am 
sure you also realise that fo3’ the growth of our industries it is 
necessary that labour should be contented, workers should feel 
contented and should have no worries, cares and anxieties ohout 
themselves. If that is borne in mind and if you all give your 
attention to that, with all your experience and your skill you 
have no reason to fear that this industry would close down for 
want of support and that this place will once again be inhabited 
by lizards and jackals (laughter). I am sure, God willing, it 
will continue to prosper. 

I thank you all for the kindness shown to me and for taking 
me round and showing all the places. I am particularly thank- 
ful to the people who have come out in their thousands on the 
road-side to greet me. I shall carry with me a sweet memory 
from here. 



^UPLIFTING STRAINS OF INDIAN MUSIC. 

I am very happy io bo present horo Lorbiy in connection with 
this Music Festival and to present awards to tjjoso vdio have 
been recognised as master of this art. It was uiy great ])ri- 
vilege to inaugurate last year tlio Sangit Natak Akadami spon- 
sored by Government of India. It give.s rne groat pleasure 
to associate myself with the fij’st Alusic Festival organized by 
the Akadami, 

Music occupies an important place in our lives. Wo in 
India have inherited a rich tradition in music as also in other 
arts. Our forebears looked upon music us one of the means of 
reaching spiritual heights. Therefore, they developed it almost 
to perfection. Whatever be our views on the functions of music 
in this age, we can hardly deny the great potentiality of music 
and its harmonizing influenec. Tire harmony which music 
creates has its effect on tiro atmosphere and also on those who 
listen and sing. It was this deep-seated faith iii the potentiali- 
ties of music which made the people of our country assign it a 
very important role in our social and cultural life. There is 
hardly an Indian festival or any social occasion or a ceremony 
or ritual in which music is not assigned a place. From time 
immemorial we have learnt to appreciate music and to count it 
among the foremost achievements of man. 

With the passage of time our tastes have perhaps unclor- 
gone a good deal of change, but- our traditional and classical 
music has not undergone any fundamental or’ essential change. 
During the period of Muslim rule in India, classical music re- 
ceived not only patronage from kings and nobles but underwent 
some modifications also to suit the times, and the music ol‘ 
northern India of today has adopted forms and expressions which 
are largely derived from and inspired by those times. But 
whatever these modifications in foi'm and exprcBsion may be, 
they are only on the surface. The core and soul of ludion 

*Speecb made on. the occarion of presentation of awards to Musicians, 

, New Delhi, 31et March, 1954. 
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music have remained classical and it is still a living force. It 
is hoped that even now it possesses the vitality and potentiality 
to adapt itself to changing times. 

Classical music flourished in an exclusive atmosphere of thto 
courts of Indian Eulers. While it is a fact that princely pfitro- 
nage kept the torch of music burning, it cannot be gainsuul that 
the general mass of Indian people has not remained in tmash 
with it. Thus a gulf has come to exist bcdiween what is best 
in our tradition and the tastes of the people. If music in this 
country has to flourish, this obvious gulf between the most 
developed music and popular tastes must be bridged. H neces- 
sary, the classical forms of music should be adapted to present- 
day needs and the common man educated to appreciate wlmt 
is good in it. 

In Eepubliean India the princes no longer ocjcupy the place 
which was theirs formerly. The patronage of music and other 
arts must, therefore, pass to the people or their (•lovermneiU. 
I believe this was one of the purposes behind ostabliHliiug Urn 
Sangit Natab Akadami set up through the efforts of the Union 
Ministry of Ilducation. Witliin this short period of otjo year 
only reports have come about the establishment of brnuehes of 
the Akadami and other similar institutions and it is my hope 
that in course of time branches of the Akadfuni or other similar 
organisations will have been established in all the States imd 
thus sufScient encouragement given to music all over the 
country. In this democratic age it is necessary that every good 
cause should derive its strength and support from the people. 

I am sure the Akadami will endeavour to bring music out from 
the atmosphere of exclusivenesB, making it fjossibh! jor ihe 
common man to hear it and to react to it. IfiuuiiiTruuunlly 
sound and intrinsically uplifting as the strains of our traditional 
music are, I have no doubt that before long it will gtd> the 
popular recognition necessary both tor malung ife an integral pnii' 
of our national life and also for saving our valuable heriiagt^ f)-om 
languishing. 

I wish the Sangit Natak Akadami Bucca-.HS in iU efforts to 
popularise music and congratulate all the mmkmm nnil arilKlea, 
who have been recipients of special awards. 



^ADVICE TO AJSfDHEA UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS. 


It is a matter of gi’eat pleasure to me to be able to meet 
you once agfiin this afternoon. As you have rightly pointed 
out, it was about a year ago that I came to this University and 
addressed a few words to the students. That was not my jSrst 
visit; that was in fact my second visit and this one is my third 
visit to the University. If the number of visits can be an indi- 
cation of my interest in the University, you can take it that 
that interest subsists. But I believe there is a stronger reason 
for my feeling like that. Not only I personally, but the Govern- 
ment of India have always had the interest of this University at 
heart, and as the Vice-Chancellor has been good enough to point 
out, they have from time to time made funds Available for 
several of the activities of the University. The Government of 
India, ever since it came under our present Prime Minister, has 
been specially interesting itself in the advancement of science, 
and seeing that your University has been taking such deep and 
abiding interest in scientific studies, it is no wonder that it has 
given you financial assistance whenever required. 

Within the last six or seven years that the present Govern- 
ment has been in power in this country, scientific studies have 
grown by leaps and bounds. If you only take into consideration 
the number of scientific laboratories on a national scale which 
have been established in the country, you will find that even in 
the midst of our difficulties — financial or otherwise, we have not 
been neglecting science. On the other hand we have been doing 
our best for the advancement of science. We have already set 
up no less than 12 diSerent National Laboratories in difierent 
parts of the country, some of them dealing with fundamental 
research and others with various aspects of our industrial policy 
and development. Apart from these, the Universities also have 
been giving more and more atteirtion to scientific studies. In 
the modern age, whatever one might feel, one cannot escape 
science and w^bat India can contribute to science wdil not only be 

’^Reply to welcome address presented by the Andhra University >Studenti3 
Union, Visakhapatnam, 17th March, 1964. 
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some addition to the stock of scientific knowledge that exists, 
but, if possible, to impart to science some spiritual significance. 

As it is, science in the world is playing a very dubious part 
in human history. There is a stoxy in the Puranas of Mahadeva 
and Bhasmasura. Bhasmasura was the name of a demon wdio 
underwent great penance and worshipped God for a very very 
long time. God was pleased and appeared in the form of Maha- 
dev a before him and asked him to name anything he W'anted 
and promised that it would be given, Bhasmasura, although he 
had acquired great power by penance, had not developed his 
spiritual side and he began to think what he could ask of God 
Mahadeva which he did not possess and which he would like to 
possess. He felt that he should have the consort of Mahadeva, 
than whom he could not think of a more beautiful personage. 
He however knew that he could not get her unless Mahadeva 
himself was destroyed. So he asked for this boon: ‘Give me 
the power to burn anyone on whose head I place my handb This 
prayer wiis granted. Then he pursued Mahadeva so that , he 
might place his hand on his head and thus destroy him and gat 
ins consort. Mahadeva fled from there. He went round and 
round chased by this demon. God then appeared before him in 
another form and said: “Do you want the consort of Shiva?” 
‘Yes', Bhasmasura replied. Then God said: “Well, I am the 
consort of Bliiva. Do you want me?” The demon replied in the 
affirmative. God then said “Veiy well, you may have me, pro- 
vided you can please me”. “What is it that will please you’’, 
the demon asked. “Give me a dance”, said God. Bhasmasura 
then began to dance and umvittingly placed one of his hands on 
his own head. Instanteneously he wm reduced to ashes. 

That was a mythological story, but I believe it has great 
significance. It is not enough to acquire power. One must 
also Ixavo the spiritual strength to utilise that power for good 
fUid nut for evil purposes. This Asura had acquired that power, 
but ho bad not the capacity to use it properly, and in consequence 
he destroyed himself. Science today is being used in the same 
way that Bhasmasura did. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
world sluujld spirit ludise science and I am hoping that the clay 
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will come when the great scientists of the world will themselves 
realise this and do what they can to achieve this end. 

I have strayed a long way from what I had intended to say. 
As a matter of fact we are trying to develop science and as X 
mentioned earlier our contribution to science must be more 
in the nature of imparting a spiritual significance to it 
rather than making some addition to the knowdedge that the 
world already possesses or that the world may possess, because, 
after ail, we are far behind the other nations of the world in the 
development of scientific knowledge and scientific studies and it 
will take us time to come in line with them. But the other thing 
I have referred to does not require the same kind of preparation 
or material resources or the same kind of application. It is of 
a different type altogether and that I believe can be had even 
without those material resources which we lack. It is, there- 
fore, my hope — and our past history, our past life no less than 
the very recent past under Mahatma Gandhi strcnglihens this 
hope — that we can be the spiritual teachers ol the world if only 
we devoted ourselves to that task. I am not suggesting that 
young people should feel bloated with self-esteem. That can 
be acquired only in humility and anyone who aspires to rise 
spiritually has at first to become humble. He should not take 
pride in his strength, in his intelligence or in his capacity or 
anything else that he possesses, but he has to be humble. 

Our universities are doing a great deal of worii at the present 
moment. Unfortunately, in many places we see some signs of 
indiscipline also. I am glad your University has so far escaped 
such influences and I hope it will continue to be free from them 
because, after all, the work that young men have to do lies before 
them and there is really no necessity to hustle things. You will 
get your turn and when your time comes, you should do what 
you think best for the country. There are other people at the 
present moment who are in charge of our national affairs. 
People of my generation are now gradually passing away one 
after another. It is your good fortune that you have at the 
head of your administration one of our oldest colleagues, one of 
the haost respected colleagues, Mr. Prakasam. You should take 
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a lesson from the life that lie has led ail these ;years and prapare 
yourselves for that kind of life of devotion to the country and of 
service to humanity. 

Yours is a new State. Last year when I wrf; here you were 
hoping that you would get the status of a State some day. Today 
it is an accomplished fact. May I in all humility utter a word 
of warning? I have followed what has been happening in this 
region with great interest and I have been taking interest in your 
State from the very beginning, long before it was actually 
created, and I have sometimes felt that you were not always 
putting first things first; you were not giving right priority to 
things as they should be given. The first thing that a new 
State has to do is to consolidate itself, to proceed with the work 
and to try to stand on its own feet. There may be, as there 
undoubtedly are, thousands of problems which have to be 
faced. It is not necessary that all those problems shoiild be 
brought up at the very threshold of your career. It is not neces- 
sary that all those controversial matters should be raised just 
when you are beginning to stand on your feet. 

I would suggest, and I hope I shall not be misunderstood, 
that you should give priority to things which deserve priority, 
and if you can devote yourselves to non -political and non- 
oontroversial politics for say 5 years within which I hope you 
'will settle, down, you will be doing a great service to this State. 
Although I am addressing mostly an audience of students, I 
imagine my words will reach perhaps a larger audience and I 
would in all earnestness ask them to set aside all controversial 
matters for the time being and set their hearts on making the 
Andhra State a successful State to begin with. Beraember this 
is the first State ’which has been created since Independence. 
It is not only the people of Andhra, but people in the rest of 
the country who are watching your activities with interest. I 
hope you will not give them an opportunity of judging you 
harshly. I hope you will so conduct your affairs as not only to 
give cheer and hope to your own people, but also to give en- 
couragement to other people who are at the present moment 
engaged in other work but many of whom are hoping like you 
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fco have separate States of their own. The success of the Andhra 
State will play a great part in the formatioin of ol:her States and 
you may be sure that unless you set aside all controversy for the 
time being and devote yourselves whole-heartedly io constructive 
work or the w'ork of consolidation, you may liiid yourselves in 
difficulties later on. 

There are ample natural resources in this Stati', and above 
all you ai-e a fine people, and this I feel is thc3 greatest asset of 
your State, and there is no reason why you should not 
advance foi’ward and become one of the leading States in the 
whole country. That will happen only if you devote yourselves 
single-mindedly and with devotion to the work of consolidation, 

I do not think 1 should take any more of your time. When- 
ever I Lave come to this State, even ])efore it was created, I 
have received nothing but kindness aJid affectio}i all round and 
I assure you that your inliorosts will always he near my heart 
and whenever any opportunity arises, I sluill take advantage of 
that and pay farther visits io yoiu’ State. I ihank the Vice* 
Chaiicelior and the Siudeuts' Union for the very kind -words they 
have spoken about me. 



*AN IMPORTANT RAIL LINK. 


This is my first official visit to this part of the country, aurl 
F am glad that the occasion for it has been provided by the corn 
pletion of one of the major railway constructions which our 
National Government have undertaken after Independence. 
Kandia Port and the Kandla-Gandhidham-Deesa Eailwa^c to 
connect the port with the main systems of Indian Eaihvays 
parts of an important develojiment scheme planned for Ciilfih 
and its neighbourhood. I am sure that when all these projects 
come into effective operation, they will assist the industrird 
future of this part of the counti'y and ensure the material pros- 
perity of its people. 

Ports arc important gateways of commerce and their d{‘ve- 
lopment brings to the areas they serve an accelerated pace of 
economic activity. The history of the remarkable indusiTir-i 
progress of the areas around Bombay and Calcutta indicaios 
the character of the contribution which a port is expected Lo 
render to its hinterland region. The commerce that a pori.. 
helps to promote provides not only gainful employment to 
thousands of people, but it also encourages and fosters various 
subsidiary industries. The essential condition behind such 
constructive development is the existence of economical and 
efficient transport facilities between the port and the areas bc- 
wen which traffic tends to flow. So far as Xandla is concerned, 
this condition will be met by the construction of the IGindia- 
Gandhidham-Deesa Bail Link. This is an important achie\'C'> 
ment indeed as Outch is being connected for the first time by 
rail with the metre gauge railway system in the mainland. I 
have no doubt that Kandia can look forward to the same 
prospect of development as the older major ports have had. 

The construction of this railway is no mean achievement. 
A length of 170 miles has been completed,^ in the .tace of special 
difficulties, within a period of less than three years from the 
commencement of the woadc. It has beem constructed entirely 

the occasion o£ the opeuina of the Kanclla-OandMdham-Dcosfi 
railway, at Gandhidham, 2nd October, 1952. 
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by I„d«a ofSo»s and men, Ib is s m.bbet tor gr.bidc.tion th.t 
Llws, Aammisb,-ation has daring 
Z stbainment o£ Independe.ee s.ceeeded nob -'J 
and rehabilibating our tailwajs whieh had ^ 

sivelv and so grievously during the war, but J-ko “ ® 

the Assam Eail Liirk in the North-east and tho Kand a- 
Gldhidham-Dcosa. Link in the West in spi e ol the remondous 
difficulties which it has had to face, and 1 tendc. to it my most 
cordial congratulations on these great achievements. 

I wccome the new schemes promoted in Cutoh, particularly 
for the reason that it has not so tar shared equally in the indus- 
trial and economic progi’ess ot the country, and many of its 
enterprising sons and daughters have bund ^^''Soal 
utilise their talents elsewhere m the countiy. If P 
ffiLpendonce is to have a real moaning, it must be trandated 
into economic terms. There has to come about a general level- 
linn up of economically less advanced parts ut tho country. The 
Geographical situation and lack of proper communications have 
LdLd contributed largely to the rather comparative isolation 
and backward conditions of Cuteb. Another reason is to be 
found in the limited resources of Outch itself. Parts ^ 
have occasionally been threatened by famine and draught, and 
wirt of commLcations has rendered it difficult to reach 
succour to the areas affected. The line will serve the vast hinter- 
land of the new port extending as far as Kashmir, and me ud- 
ing South Punjab. Eajasthan, and Delhi, and_ even Western 
UP., which were previously served by The area is 

reported to have large deposits of mineral 

proper exploitation to the immediate advantage of Cutoh aid 
the larger interests of the country. I am also interested to note 
that there may be possibilities of land reclamation m the area 
covered by the LiMe Bann, which is watered by the Banas 
Biver. If this comes about, it will help to extend agi'icUlture 
iB this area, and thus increase the production of food supp.licB 
of the country. 

The plan of developing this part of India has given a fresh 
hope to the displaced persons who have now been resettled at 
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Gandhidham, the new township that has been designed and is 
being developed according to modern standards of Town plan- 
ning. In Gandhidham we have established a large colony of 
educationally advanced people who were obliged to migrate 
from Sind after Partition. This community brings to Cutch its 
resources of business ability, experience and Judgment; and 
thus will help to make a substantial contribution to the develop- 
ment of trade and industrial expansion in Cutch. I acknowledge 
with gratitude the work done by the Corporation and trust the 
contribution of the residents of Gandhidham to the general 
development of this whole region will be equally great. 

The planning of Gandhidham itself has been remark- 
able. Unlike the older port towns which have grown rather 
haphazardly, depending on the expansion of the ports them- 
selves, the planning of Gandhidham has proceeded along with 
that of the new Kandla Port. The initiative here was taken by 
the Sindhu Besettlement Corporation and, with expert technical 
assistance and Government participation, the township is 
expected to provide for the social and cultural as weU as the 
business requirements of the prospective population There is 
generous provision for the needs of future expansion. I trust 
the Land Development Board, which now controls the construc- 
tion work, will so develop the township as to make it a model 
town. 

After what the Minister for Bailway s and Transport has 
told you, there is little more for me to add. I may point out, 
however, that political integration has rendered it possible for 
the finances and resources of the entire country to be deployed 
towards the development of areas which have been comparatively 
backward so long. Cutch need no longer feel isolated or back- 
ward. Its economic progress will be centred largely round 
Gandhidham and the pulsation of its activity will be reflected 
in the traffic handled here. I am glad to see that the Eailway 
Board have planned the railway and the facilities for the public 
on a. scale worthy of the prospcsctive importance of Gandhidham 
and the development of Cutch. Nothing can be more appro- 
priate than our meetiag here today, the birthday anniversary 
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of Gandhiji, foi’ a function which completes an important stage 
in the development projects in Cutch. Gandhijl had given his 
])lessings to the resettlement programme here, and it was at his 
instance that the land was granted for founding the township. 

1 am indeed glad to participate in so hnportant a function. 

1 now have much pleasurt^ in declaring tlu^ Gandhidham- 
Deesa Railway line open. 





*POST AND TELEGEAPH OFFICES— THEIE 
PEOGEESS AND UTILITY. 

When I am asked to lay the foimdation-stone of a building- 
meant to house a public utility department like that of the Posts 
and Telegraphs, my immediate reaction is to accept such uti 
invitation. On such occasions I feel hapjiy, partly because they 
provide an opportunity of studying and familiarising myself 
with the systematic growth and development of a Govern- 
ment department over many past years, and partly because such 
an occasion is symbolic of the real progress of the department 
in question. The decisions to have adequate and the right tyiie 
of oj0Sice accommodation, and to make the necessary budgetary 
provision for the same, are necessarily important landrnarics in 
the evolution and growth of a department. 

When we think of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
a whole host of ideas and past associations rush up and jostle 
for expression. After the Indian Railways, ,it is the largest 
public utility service of the Governmnet. In point of time the 
postal and telegraph service may be deserihed as the first 
nationalised undertaking of the Government, because it was as 
long back as 1887 that Government assumed the sole right of 
conveyance of mail and made the establishment of post offices 
within the East India Company’s territories necessary. Before 
that year, , some kind of private postal services were also in 
vogue, which were all banned in 1887, excepting a few which 
ran under Government licence. As the Company's territories 
extended to cover the rest of the country, the whole of India 
came within the gamut of Government’s postal service. The 
introduction of tlie Railway in 1868 put the conveyance of m,ail 
on a proper footing. In fact, it market the end of an epoch 
in postal history of India and fcht' beginiiing of anolher. 

As 1 said, fchc Posts and Ik’lcgraphs Department is the 
second largest public utility service of the Goveiamieiifc. Where 

^Speech on the occasion of laying the J’oitndation -stone of the building 
for the Post and Telegraph Directorate and tlie Central Post Office. New 
Delhi, 17 til, September, 1964, 
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the common man is conceimed, no other GoYernmental activity 
functions as intimately and as extensively as this Department. 
The punctual postman going his rounds all I’ouncl the year, 
the long red-coloured letter box standing guard at a familiar 
corner in a village, the modest hut which serves as a post office — 
all these symbols have a peculiar meaning for everyone in an 
Indian village. From the earliest times, postal service has 
been the most obvious Governmental activity in the remotest 
parts of India^ The Government itself looked upon post offices, 
scattered all over the land, as something more than mere 
channels of communication. For many a useful activity which, 
it was desired should permeate the far-fiung rural areas, post 
offices have generally been considered as the most suitable 
medium of operation. It was, I believe, for this reason that 
distribution of quinine was entrusted to post offices in the 
malaria-ridden countryside. The Postal Department can, 
tlierefore, claim to have a hand in winning the battle against 
malaria or at least in the fight against that disease. 

The functions of the Posts and Telegraphs Department are 
many and varied. Apart from its primary responsibility of 
providing channels for communications by road, rail, air and 
steamer or by the installation of telegraph offices and telephone 
exchanges, it functions as the agent of the Government to help 
the public invest their money in National Savings Certificates; 
it ofiers facilities for life insurance, though on a limited scale; 
it provides banking facilities and thus encourages a sense of 
thrift among the public. 

Although conveyance of* post was undertaken ns a Govern- 
ment monopoly in 1837, it was in 1926 that the Department was 
commercialised. Till 1947, the year of our Independence, its 
expansion and progress had been slow, though <{iiite sicaciy. 

I am glad to say that since Independence the Department has 
taken long strides in its determination to provide each village 
with proper communication facilities. Over 26,000 post offices 
have been opened since August, 1947, as compared with 
• 20,240 which were already in existence in undivided India. 
This increase in the nomber of post offices, stupendous as it is, 
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gives, I believe, an idea of the progress that the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department has made during the last seven years. 
At present every village with a population of two thousand or 
more has been provided with a post office. No wonder that the 
number of letter boxes has also gone up by about 180 per cent. 
Apart from this quantitative expansion in all directions, a good 
deal of progress has also been made in reducing the time-lag 
and otherwise improving the general service for the benefit of 
the public. 

Whenever an occasion for a' general review of national pro- 
gress during the years of Freedom has arisen, I have heard our 
tele-communication services being mentioned prominently, I 
would like to congratulate the Ministry of Communications and 
P. T. Directorate for the amount of goodwill and appreciation 
they have earned for themselves- The ''All Up'’ Air mail 
scheme, constituting as it does a unique landmark in the history 
ol mail communications in Ixidia; the institution of mobile post 
offices iu urban areas; the novel 'Own Four Phone' scheme, and 
the contribution that the Posts and Teiegrajxhs Department has 
made in popularising the national language — these are some o! 
the things which have been greatly appreciated by the public. 

Expansion of the postal and tele-communication services in 
the rural areas is the main item in the Five Year Plan, so far as 
your Department is concerned. T am glnd to say that you have, 
wherever neoessai;y, lUiodified yoiu’ policy lor bnpicmenting the 
Plan. Post offices arc bt'iug in Iicjuhpjarters of adminis- 

trative units. Tehsils, Talukas or Tlianas, if the anticipated 
loss does not exceed Rs. 750/-, per annum per post office. In 
the bacliward ar(^as and the Community Project Centres, the 
limit of pormissible loss lias boon raised still higher. That is as 
it should be. iK't us not forget that people in the rural areas 
have long been without adeqii,aiej iirnenities ol this kind. They 
are the backbone of the Indian nation and no reform or pro- 
gressive measure which leaves them untouched can be described 
as national. Every effort has, tberel’ore, to be made to provide 
our rural areas with pjnper communication facilities even if, for 
the present, it means more investment or liberalisation of con- 
ditions which govern the working of your Department. 
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It is about a year since the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment celebrated the centenary of telegraphs in India. In a 
couple of weeks’ time, the Department will be celebrating the 
centenary of the postage stamp. For this occasion an Inter- 
national Exhibition has been arranged in which good many 
countries of the world will be participating. I take it that it is 
a fitting tribute to the place that India now occupies in the field 
of postal and telegraph communications. 

The Posts and Telegraphs Directorate, which is at present 
spread out in different buildings, will be accommodated in the 
proposed building, which would be sufficiently big to house its 
various offices. I am sure this will further enhance the 
efficiency of the Directorate. The location of your main office 
and the New Delhi Gr.P.O. in the vicinity of the Central Secre- 
tariat should also mean an additional advantage to you as well 
as to the public. 

Before closing, I wish to add that while there is much of 
which the Department can legitimately feel proud and while it 
has a great achievement to its credit, you cannot aSord to rest 
on your oars. As your work has expanded, more demands are 
being made on your activity and efficiency. I hope you are not 
unconscious of the criticism which is sometimes levelled against 
your Department. You should see that the standard of effi- 
ciency and integrity is not reduced buL enhanced by the ex- 
pansion. Your Department will have served the country well 
if it can maintain and ejihaucc its own reputation of the past. 

Once again 1 would like to express my appreciation of ’’the 
work of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Let me hope 
every additional amenity which the Department gets, will mean 
more efficient working and greater facilities for the public to 
whose needs it caters. I wish your Department a still mote 
fruitful career ot public service in the interest of the people and 
the interest of national unity, in the fostering and maintenance 
of which communications always play au important tole. 



^IMPORTANCE OF AUDIT IN 
DEMOCRATIC SET-UP, 

I am vei-j happy indeed to be able to eome here to lay the 
foundation-stone of this Office in response to the kind invitation 
of Shri Narahari Eao, Comptroller and Auditor-General of India. 
So far this important Office was not housed in any separate 
building and it was looked upon generally as another wing of 
the Accountant-GeneraFs Office. According to our Constitution 
the Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General has an inde- 
pendent status and some special powers have been vested in it. 
Although for purposes of affiliation this Office falls tmder the 
Ministry of Finance, yet like the Supreme Court and the Union 
Public Service Comrnission it is a statutory body and as such has 
a status of its own. Our Constitution has guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the Judiciary, with the Supreme Court at the head, 
for preserving and protecting the rights not only of individuals 
against uKlividuals but also of individuals against the State, The 
Judiciary has the power even to declare a law invalid when the 
Legislature has exceeded its powers. Similarly the Office of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General with his widespread orga- 
nisation all over the country has the power to see that the 
moneys granted by the Legislature to the Executive authorities 
are spent for the purposes meant and that the accounts are 
maintained in a proper and efficient manner. He has the power 
to call to account any officer, however highly placed, so far as 
the State moneys are concerned. 

I consider it, therefore, not only appropriate , but necessary 
that the Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-Genei^al should 
be provided with all the necessary facilitits to enable it to func- 
tion in a way calculated to ensure the discharge of the duties 
allocated to it in the best possible manner. In a country like 
ours where huge amounts are allocated to different Ministries 
and to the various offices attached to them, it is of the highest 
importance that a proper check is maintained on expenditure 

^Speech on the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India, 31st July 1954. 
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and that the funds drawn by various Government departments 
are not in excess of the appropriations. 

In a democratic set-up involving allocation of hundreds of 
crores of rupees, the importance of this kind of scrutiny and 
check can never be over-emphasized, particularly at the present 
moment when Government is incurring large expenditure on so 
many welfare projects. Apart from these, the Government has 
of late been taking up industrial undertakings on its hands and 
these have to be worked on purely business lines. It is essential 
that every rupee that we spend on all these is properly accounted 
for. This important task— I am afraid, a task not always very 
pleasant — devolves upon the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
and his Office. In accordance with the powers vested in him, 
he has to carj’y out these functions without fear or favour in the 
larger interests of the nation. 

.• For years we have had a combined Audit and Accounts 
Department which, besides being responsible for the audit of all 
the financial transactions, was also responsible for obtaining the 
accounts from various departmemtai authorities receiving, spend- 
ing or disbursing Government moneys. This was not considered 
a very satisfactory or proper arrangement. It was thought 
that the responsibility for the maintenance of accounts should 
be entrusted to the Administrations themselves, which, I am 
told, is done in most of the progressive countries, and the 
Auditor-General should bo left with the responsibility only for 
the audit of the accounts in his capacity as Comptroller-General, 
The Government of India has accepted in principle the separa- 
tion of audit from accounts. Before long, I hope, the Govern- 
ment’s decision to separate these two functions will b(^ imple- 
mented. Lot me further hope that the provision of a separate 
building for the Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India will constitute the first important stop towards the 
achievement of that objective. 

Before laying the foundation-stone of the building, I would 
‘ like to express my appreciafeion of the work done by Shri 
ifaijahari ilao, India’s first Comptroller and Auditor-General^ 
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and his oiSce. Although we have had the advantage of a long 
established department with its method of work and tradition 
based on the British njodel, it was no easy task to adjust the 
existing machiTjery lo the demands of the new set-up* That 
was particularly difficult in the case of the States created as a 
result of the integration of what used to be princely states, many 
of which had no such organisations. I am glad that not only 
has that problem been tackled, but the first incumbent of this 
high office has been able to create an atmosphere and tradition 
of independence, which is so necessary for the safeguarding of 
the interests of the tax-payer. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the retiring Comptroller and Auditor-General of India has 
earned the respect of the Indian Parliament by his impartial 
and independent observations as brought out in his annual 
reports. Free India has great value for these qualities, which 
I hope, will be emulated by all others, iu'gh or low, in the service 
of the State, 

Once again I thank Bhri Narabari Rao for asking me to lay 
the foundation-stone of the building of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-GeneraPs office. 



’^INAUGURATION OF PUNJAB’S NEW 
CAPITAL. 


I consider it n great pleasure and a jirivilcgo to inaugurate 
this new capital town of the Punjab. It is a pleasure because 
the new capital symbolises the urge, the iadoniifcable desire of 
the people of this State to come into their own by getting over 
the teinp)orary set-back which the partition gave them. It is a 
privilege because an opportunity of inaugurating the capital city 
of a State like the Punjab comes only rarely. 

1 congratulate the Government of tlie Punjab, specially the 
engineers and the administrators whose doggedness is mainly 
responsible for turning a dream into a reality. I remember how, 
not long ago, the capital project was looked upon by a section of 
the people us a mirage, a mere dream and u luxury having little 
chance of materialising. It was contended by spobestxien of the 
Punjab Government that the new capital would be the largest 
single step towards the rehabilitation of displaced persons. 
Thanks to your perseverance, the sympathy and monetary 
assistance extended by the Centre in an unbounded measure 
and, above all, thanks to the unstinted support you were able 
to enlist of our Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, all the 
Imrdles were soon crossed and doubts dispelled. 

It is indeed a tribute to the zeal and ability of the .hlngineers 
and Architects that within a little mor(‘. than two years of the 
start of the work, the Government have found the rising city 
suitable enough to be occupied and used as a capital. 

As one goes round and sees this now township one cannot 
help feeling that it is going to be one of tiie most modern towns 
in this country. Apart from the many advantages it will bestow 
upon the people of this State, this city has also provided ample 
scope for new experiments in town-planning and nrchitecture. 
In this new town, I am told, the xaeods of the pec^ple have been 
harmonised with architectural requirements mkl consldo'ations 


^On tlio occasion of the inauguration of Clmndigarh, 7tb October, 1953. 
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of utility and bare comforts of the residents have been collated 
with the requirements of aesthetics and modern designing. Chandi- 
garh can be justly proud of having the best living quarters for 
peons and duftaries in India. Each residential unit for this 
class of employees here contains two rooms, a small verandah, 
a court-yard, a kitchen, a bath-room and a pull-the-plug lava- 
tory. Three water taps and four electric points have also been 
provided in each unit. Similarly in other spheres of life the 
planning of Chandigarh promises to be unique in many respects. 

x\s the Biblical saying goes, sometimes good cometh out of 
evil. If I may say so, the coming into being of Chandigarh is 
going to compensate the people of the State for their recent 
sufferings and inconveniences. Planned and designed as the 
capital is and situated as it is at the foot of the hills, I am 
certain, in course of time, it will become apprize possession for 
the people of this State and, possibly, the envy of other States. 
When now rail and road links, now in the making, are com- 
pleted, Chandigarh will almost become the most central place 
in the Punjab. It is going to have a steadying influence on the 
administration and economic development of the State. 

With the move of the Cover nment to the new capital? 
Chandigarh enters a new phase. You have been privileged to 
see a new town ivse and grow during your life-time. You will 
now have an opportunity to build up its civic traditions, because 
a town is not merely a collection of buildings, howsoever well- 
designed; it is what its citizens make it. 

Let me hope that Chandigarh will in every sense be an 
expression of the urge to forge ahead and the creative genius 
of the sturdy people of this State. To the extent that the new 
town of Chandigarh will be free from old traditions and en- 
cumbrances of any kind, I hope it will blaze a trail not only for 
those who come and stay here, but also for others. I, also hope 
its residents would develop the best traditions of citizenship. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating this new town and 
wishing it, the State Goverirment and the people happiness an 
prosperity. 



*HUNDEED YEAES OE INDIAN P. & T. 


We are lucky in haying this Centenary ol: the Posts and 
Telegraphs soon after having celebrated the Centenary of the 
Indian Bailways. It is on occasions like this that one gets an 
opportunity of looking back and assessing the past achievement 
and also planning for the future. It is indeed gratifying that 
these important occasions have synchronised with our Five- 
Year Plan. You will agree that correct stock-taking is the 
essential pre-requisite of sound planning; and I do not think 
anything could make for sounder planning in the field of Posts 
and Telegraphs than the celebration of this Centenary and 
organising this exhibition. 


Generally we are accustomed to think of India, in the 
context of scientific progress and ameuhies ol modem life, as 
a young counfcry, The fact that we became .masters of our 
affaii's at home only six years ago tends to confirm this impres- 
sion. In reality, this impression is an illusion to allay which it 
will be sufficient to know' the facts about the growth and deve- 
lopment of tele-communications in India. 


One hundred years ago telegraph lines began to radiate 
from Calcutta which was then India’s capital. Actually, 
beginnings had been made in this dh-eetion 14 years earlier, in 
1839, when an Englishman, Dr. O’Shaughnessy completed on 
his own and without ofSeial assistance about 21 miles of tele- 
graphic line proceeding from Calcutta in the direction of 
Diamond Harbour. It was, however, in 1851, that the first 
telegraph line to carry traffic was constructed between Calcutta 
and Diamond Harbour. The next two years may be said to be 
a period of experimentation. Towards the end of 1858, the 
experimental stage ended and country-wide expansion of tele- 
graphic traffic was planned. The first lino to be taken in hand 
was between Calcutta and Agra in November, 1858. Since then 
our telegraph services have gone on expanding in all directions. 


^Inaugural speech ab the Posts and 
Beihi, 1st, November, X953. 
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There are not many countries in the world which could 
trace back the history of their channel of communications so 
far back* Prom the very beginning these services were Govern* 
ment-owned, and it is now recognised that the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs is the oldest Government-owned public utility 
in the world. It is a fact of which we can all be legitimately 
proud. 

The gi’eat strides which Indian Posts and Telegraphs has 
made since the pre-Mutiny era would do ci^edit to any Adminis- 
tration. Although it has been said that our British rulers did 
all this with an eye on their own interests, namely, to strengthen 
their hold on India, yet without going into the motives of its 
builders, we must admit that it was a development in the 
direction of progress and modernisation. In these hundred 
years India has come to have the third longest telegraph channel 
mileage in the world: which gives it the 6th longest inland 
telegraph traffic. The highest line in the world is maintained 
by the Indian Telegraph at Khambagong in Sikkim, which is 
17,600 feet above the sea level. 

Since Independence great progress has been made in the 
field of Posts and Telegraphs. In this development the village, 
and not merely the city, was the target of concentration. 
Thousands of new post offices have been set up in the country 
side, so that today every village with a population of 2,000 or 
above bas a post office. The Communication Ministry's target 
is to bring the post office within three miles of every Indian, 
irrespective of the remoteness of his village. 

In other fields, namely, those of telephone, wireless com- 
munication, etc., progress has been equally commendable. 
Telephone exchanges are being automatized so as to do away 
with manual exchanges. Automatic exchanges are already 
working in several places like Delhi, Bombay, Madras, etc. 
In Calcutta too it has started working, The next places to be 
taken up are Lucknow, Patna, Jaipur, Ajmer, Gwalior and 
Coimbatore. It is proposed to install high power wireless 
transmitters at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and New Delhi 
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and Btrengtlien the coastal wireless stations. This aH-ronrid 
expansion of Wireless network will cost Ra. 57 lakhs. The 
Indian Telephone Industries Factory at Bangalore has already- 
started supplying automatic cxchango equipment. A telephone 
cable factory is in the oh-mg at CJhittaranjan and a teleprinter 
factory is proposed to bo set up soon. 

This record of progress is indeed very satisfactory. Never- 
theless quite a lot has yet to be achieved. I am glad that the 
Posts and Telegraphs is conscious of this fact and does not 
propose to rest on its oars, it is concentrating on its Five-Year 
Plan, of which expansion and modernisation are the slogans. 
In the Plan Es, 48 crores are earmarked for capital outlay. 
The objectives of the Development Plan include the opening of 
a telegraph office in every town of 5,000 or more, in every sub- 
divisionai quarter and in every Tiuuia or Police Station, irres- 
pective of its size. Every .District headquarter and every town 
of 30,000 or niore will have a telephone exchange by 1966. Trunk 
facilities will be extended to every sub-divisional headquarter' 
as well as to every town Ijaving a population of 20, 000 or more. 
A large number of public call offices are to be opened. Lastly, 
the welfare of workers is a cardinal principle with the P. & T. 
Depaiijment. Their working conditions will be improved and 
a definite number of them ^vill have been provided G-overnment 
accommodation by 1956. 

About the importance ol modern communications nothing 
much need be said, for the telegraph, the telephone and the 
wireless which have annihilated time and distance, are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the present; age. In a country like ours, 
populated by over 360 million people living in all kinds of 
snowy peaks, difficult forest-infested terrain and long stretches 
of sandy deserts, in ultimate analysis, modernised means of 
communcations constitute real progress. The progress of Posts 
and Telegi'aphs is not, therefore, a matter of mere departmental 
interest but something which co-acerna every Indian, nay which 
touches the very working of democracy in this vast land. 

It is, therefore, no small pleasure for me to be associated 
with this Centenary of Posts and Telegraphs- I send my 
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greetings and congratulations to all those who naan this second 
largest national undertakingj particularly men of the lower 
grades on whom devolves the duty of ‘delivering the goods*, not 
merely in the metaphorical sense but in the physical sense of 
delivering telegrams, letters and other postal articles. 

I have gi’eat pleasure in declaring open the Telegraphs 
Centenary Exhibition. 



*ENGINEEES’ EOLE IN MAKING INDIA 
PEOSPEEOUS. 

I am very happy to be here this evening for opening the 
new building of the Headquarters of the Central India Centre 
of the Institute of Engineers. It is indeed remarkable that this 
building is the result of your co-operative effort extending over 
three years. Instead of waiting for some big donor or Govern- 
ment to make the necessary funds available, you have wisely 
pooled your own resources for raising this magnificent struc- 
ture. I must congratulate you on setting this good example. 

Engineers have always been considered an important wing 
of society, responsible as they are for all constructional acti- 
vity, But now we have outlived the age of mere construction 
and liave launched upon an eiNa of reconstruction. It is a much 
wider concept and calls for everything to- be done on a massive 
scale. In the modern age 'which has set its heart on alleviating 
human suffering and bringing the bare needs of life within the 
reach of the lowliest of citizens, Engineers have a great part to 
play. Engineei’s and the Bcienco of Engineering provide the 
very foundation for modei'ii planning. It is to their efforts and 
to their perseverance that the common man looks, with eager- 
ness, to see endless stretches of barren land turn into green 
fields and deserts bloom into orchards. You can all, therefore, 
look to your calling with pride, and I believe it is a legitimate 
pride. 

In the Eive-Tear Plan of our own country, Engineers have 
been assigned a task whose great importance is comparable only 
with the heavy responsibility which it necessarily involves. In 
the various Hydel schemes and the huge Eiver Valley .Projects, 
it is the, Engineers who have really to execute the blue-prints, 
imd, if I may say so, turn a dream into a reality. Although 
far the success of this Plan ovary Indian, howsoever humbly 

g 

■^Speech made while opening the new building of the Headguartera 
of the Central India Centre of the Institute of Engineers, New Delhi, 38th 
November* 1953, 
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placed, has to contribute his or her share by offering wilful 
co-operation, yet, I think, the technical personnel have a special 
responsibility to see it through. 

I have followed with deep interest the growth of your 
Institution during the last 88 years. It has not surprised me 
in the least to know that it is rapidly gaining in importance 
and that there is a growing rush for membership every year. 
India is a vast country and has well over two dozen Engineering 
Colleges and one Engineering University. A good deal of this 
progress belongs to recent years. I have no doubt that, in 
course of time, as we go on exploiting our rich natural resources 
for the benefit of man, the study of Engineering will assume 
even greater importance in this country than it has today. 

Although your Institution has yet to get statutory recogni- 
tion, even then it has played a great part in the spread of 
Engineering education, organisation of tecbnical talent and 
ragulation of the courses of technical studies in India. I am 
at one with you that a statutory status for your Institution 
might equip you better for these undertakings. I feel its 
statutory recognition cannot be withheld for long. Sooner or 
later it is bound to be at par with the Indian Medical Council 
and the Institute of Chartered Accountants both @f which are 
statutory bodies. 

As for your suggestion that the Institution should be 
authorised to register pi’actising Engineers with a view to 
eliminating quacks and unqualified men, I take it that it will 
follow automatically on the recognition of your Institution as 
a statutory body. liegistration of all technical hands for 
assessing available talent, on the one hand, and to ensure 
efficiency, on the other, is undoubtedly a right thing to do and 
I trust that your Institution will play its part in maintaining 
not only a high standard of technical efficiency but also of inte- 
grity in dealing with men and funds that Engineers have to 
handle in their professional capacity* 

As a layman, who has only learnt to admire your achieve- 
ments, I can hardly do better than telling you that great hopes 
are entertained about you. We have before us a big programme 
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^ON PEACE AND UNDERSTANDING 
AMONG NATIONS. 


Me. Pbesidbnt, Yoxje Excellencies, Ladies & Gentlemen, 

It is with great pleasure that I rise to welcome here in our 
midst His Excellency Marshal Tito, President of the Federal 
People’s Bepublic of Yugoslavia. We welcome him as the 
Chief of a State in Europe which has played an important and 
significant part during the last war and in subsequent years. We 
welcome him also as a great leader of men whose heroic exploits 
during the war for the liberation of their country evoked wide- 
spread admiration. 

Even though this is your first visit to India, your name is a 
familiar one in this country which has admired the courage and 
determination which the people of Yugoslavia have shown 
under your leadership. We in India have faced different 
circumstances and have followed a different path. But many 
here have undergone like you the experience of long years of 
imprisonment and suffering in the cause of freedom. Both our 
countries have reached this goal of freedom through trial and 
tribulation and are now intent in preserving it and in adding 
to its content. 

In our long past the contacts between our two countries, 
distant from each other, have not been great. But in the recent 
past and in the present, those contacts have grown because there 
has been much in common in our aims and ideals. We are both 
intent in building up our countries so as to promote the progress 
and happiness of our peoples. This process of building up and 
constructive endeavour, for us as for the rest of the world, 
requires the maintenance of peace. We arc. therefore, wholly 
devoted to the cause of: peace and- co-operation among nations 
and we have striven to the utmost of our ability to reduce 
tensions between nations and encourage understanding and 

' ^Speech on the occasion of the Banquet to President Tito, at 
B,ashtrapati Bhavan, 18th December, 1954, 
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friendship among them. That has been your aim too and, there- 
fore, there is this commonness in our outlook and endeavour in 
this great work for peace. 

Every country has its own individuality, even though it 
may have much in common with other countries. Every country 
has been conditioned by its history and by its environment. 
Thus, there are differences between countries, but these differ- 
ences in outlook or in political or social system need not and 
should not come in the way of co-operation. The only alternative 
to this co-operation betw^een nations is conflict, and conflict 
today means something terrible to contemplate. Therefore, wise 
men have ruled out the idea of war in the circumstances that 
exist today. If war is to be ruled out, then the causes that lead 
to war should also be removed and what has been called the cold 
war should also not be encouraged. We know that fear, 
suspicion, and passionate resentment fill people minds in many 
countries. It is not easy to deal with them. Nevertheless, if 
this world is to survive, we have to work continuously for peace 
and understanding between nations and for the removal of these 
fears and suspicions. In this great task we know that you, Sir, 
and your nation are vitally interested, even as we are. Indeed 
every sensitive and thinking human being, to whatever country 
he might belong, must necessarily be interested in this urgent 
task that faces humanity. 

We look forward to increasing co-operation between our 
countries and your visit to India will undoubtedly help in 
strengthening the friendship between the two countries to their 
mutual advantage and for the promotion of peace and under- 
standing among nations. 

I trust that you and your distinguished colleagues will have 
a pleasant stay in our country and will see not only some 
monuments of our ancient past but also something of what we 
are doing today. These efforts of today absorb our attention 
because we are determined to build up this country and bring 
happiness and prosperity and equality of opportunity to aU the 
people who dwell here. 
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I weleome you, Sir, again and your colleagues on behalf 
of the people and the Government of India and I should like 
you to convey on your return to Ytigoslavia our greetings and 
friendly sentiments to your people and our hope that we shall 
live as friend and co-operate in the great tasks ahead. 



TOED FOE HELPING UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. 


Me. Peesident, Yotje E-xcellencies, Lajheb and Gentlemen, 

1 am grateful to you for the very kind words you have said 
about India and her people and our efforts in the field of re- 
construction at home and the establishment of peace and amity 
among nations of the world. We set great value to your 
words, coming as they do from a feeling of goodwill and friendly 
consideration. 

You have bean good enough to refer to free India's achieve- 
ments in the sphere of agriculture, which has for centuries been 
the principal occupation of our people providing fruitful employ- 
ment to about three-fourths of them, and to the various Biver 
Yalley Projects. On ass\nning charge of administration of the 
country, our first anxiety was to develop the natural resources 
of our country with a view to inercjising production and raising 
our people's standard of living. It wm for this reason that we 
resorted to plaimed economy. We feel encouraged by your hind 
remarks as to our progress in that direotiom 

I welcome %vhat you have said about the need for helping 
under-developed areas to come up to the level of other countries. 
I am at one with 'you that it is imperative that every member 
of the international community should view the development 
and progress of other members of the community as a matter 
of its own immediate coTicern, This concern for the backward 
and under-developed people is an inevitable corollary of scientific 
development and modern trends which have annihilated distance 
and, in a way, dimmed the boundaries of different countries. 
It is therefore, entirely in the interest of the world as a whole 
and every member of the comity of nations that every country 
should come up to a minimum level of development, and its 
people should have a minimum, standard of living. The attain- 
ment of such i'mprovemeni-^ in the living conditions of under- 
developed countries is indeed a pre-requisite of what has been 

to Marshal Tito’s Toast at the Banquet in honoiU' of Indian 
/headers, 2Qih December, 1954. 
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called peaceful co-existence in a world with countries and 
nations having diiSEerent ideologieSj difiPerent svstcms oi Govern- 
ment and different social set-up. 

We are indeed very happy that your country has such a 
lofty ideal before her in her effo2*ts in the United LNatioiis. We 
whole-heartedly endorse your stand and look i'orwarfi to mutual 
co-operation in the United Nations, which you have rightly 
described as one of the most fruitful areas oi our mutual co- 
operation* Let me reiterate that there is much in common in 
the ideals, the asphations and the policies of our two countries. 
This identity of aims and problems, namely, economi(j re- 
construction of the country for ensuring prosperity and happiness 
of our people at home, and pursuing a policy of co-operation 
among nations for safeguarding peace in the world, is a guarantee 
of still greater co-operation and mutual goodwill and friendship 
between Yugoslavia and India. 

I take this opportunity to thank Your Excellency, for your 
good wishes and the kind sentiments expressed by you for our 
Prime Minister s and my health and the welfare of the Indian 
people. I have great pleasure in reciprocating those sentiments. 
May I now drink to the health of Your Excelieucy, your 
distinguished colleagues and the people of Yugoslavia, and wish 
that the bonds of friendship and understanding already existing 
between our two peoples, may be further strengthened with every 
passing day? 



^SHRI A, RANGASWAMI AIYANGAB, 


I am grateful for the opportunity which has been given to 
me of unveiling the portrait of one who has served the country 
during the very fruitful period of our history. It is as well 
to remind ourselves from time to time about the great services 
rendered by those who are no longer with us by holding such 
functions as this. We of the present generation are apt to forget 
the services rendered by great men in the past and it is likely 
that those who follow us might do the same. It is, therefore, 
necessary in the interest of the country as well as in that of 
each one of us that from time to time W’e get an opportunity of 
holding such functions. It would help the younger generation 
to acquaint itself with the services rendered by great men in 
the past. 

Shri A. Bangaswami Aiyangar was one of those leaders who 
worked during the foi’mative period of our political life, who 
worked for long and with great ability and devotion. It was 
my good fortune to come in co}itact with him not in the earlier 
days but in the later days in connecUon with the Congress, and 
I can say this from personal knowledge that his advice and his 
counsel were listened to with gi*eat respect because he- was con- 
sidered as one of those who had specialised in the study 
of public affairs and who were always able to give wise counsel 
whenever any problem required a solution. It was not only in 
Congress circles that he was respected : he reached a very much 
larger circle through the papers which he edited and, as you have 
pointed oi3t, he moulded public opinion considerably through 
those papers, not because he followed any particular line but 
because he gave thought to all the problems, studied them and 
was able to express his opinion with firmness and deliberation. 
I find amongst Congress people, because of the peculiar condi- 
tions in which they have worked, there is not that desire for 
studying problems in detail, and very often they ate apt to 
be carried away by opinions expressed by others without giving 

^Speech made on the occasion oi unveiling the portrait of the late 
Shri A. Hangaswami Aiyangar at the New Delhi Town Hah, Now Delhi, 
/4th dime, 1952v 
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full thought to all the considerations that come before them. 
As Congress people they have been engaged in a hind of work 
which required more action. Now times have changed and the 
example set by people like the late Shri A. Bangaswami Aiyangar 
should be followed and problems which come up for discussion 
should be studied in all their aspects and opinions formed on 
various questions. It is from that point of view that I attach 
great value to the lives of people. 

But it is not only for that that Shri A. Bangaswami 
Aiyangar is respected. We know also his great devotion to the 
cause of the country, the sacrifices that he made, and the way 
in which he worked day, and night for the country. I think we 
could have nothing better as examples for our own lives and I 
hope, that the study of the lives of such men will serve as an 
example and a source of inspiration to posterity. 



*EESPONSIBILITY OF AJ^DHRAS. 


Please let me thank you sincerely for the honour you have 
clone me by presenting to me these useful caskets and what is 
more, the words in which you have addressed me. 

It is a matter of great gratification to mo that I have been 
able to fulfil the promise to visit this place which I could not 
do some days ago on account of my unfortunate illness. Although 
late, I think you have excused me for that remissness and you 
have been pleased to receive me today, although late. 

Vishakhapatnam has natural surroundings which would in- 
voke envy in other towns and cities of this big country. Here 
we see coasts and mountains side by side, placed in such a 
beautiful conjunction that they not only beautify the place but 
also make it a place of great utility. It is for this reason 
that this place has become one of our great naval centres where 
we have got a shipyard where ships are being built and where 
the port is being developed. I hope, in course of time, it will 
become one of the great centres of trade in this country if it 
has not become so already. I have no doubt that, with the 
opening of the adjoining country with the railway that connects 
Vishakhapatnam with Eaipur and with other openings which 
may come in course of time, all the great mineral wealth of the 
country which is hidden in the bosom of the earth in the near-by 
region will be exploited and India would become a great exporter 
of these mineral products, not minerals by themselves. I hope 
when these mineral products are processed and m.anufactured in 
this country and when that day comes, your port will play its 
own great part. It may not be in my life-time, but that does not 
matter, because after all man's life is limited and those, of us wiio 
have seen 30 years or more of struggle for freedom and also seen 
a few years of Swaraj are quite content, If we can lay the 
foundation of a groat edifice on it a great India, will he built. 

We have had a great and beautiful past of which we arc 
naturally proud-. But we are not content with the past, much 

*EepIy to the addresses of welcome presented by the District and 
Municipal Boards, Visbakbapatnam, 16th B’ebrnary, 1953, 
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less with the present. We are looking fomard to the time v/hen 
India will play a great part in the world and attain the position 
which will be second to none and in that builriing up of the 
country every State, in fact every individual has to play his 
part. It is well that your long-felt desire of having a separate 
State of your own is now going to be soon fulfiiie.fi. The deci- 
sion to create an ilndhra Province, as you know, has already 
been taken. But there are details which have to be worked out. 
Even in the partition in a small family there are many details 
which have to be worked out and which take some time. It is 
these details which are now being worked out and Ihe Govern- 
ment of India is as keen as you are to have the State function 
as soon as possible. But there are difficulties which have to be 
surmounted and some of these difficulties are really such that 
unless the people cooperate to surmount them, it will be diffi- 
cult for the Government alone to do so. 

I am not speaking here for the Government because alihough 
I am supposed to be the Head of the State, I do not look upon 
myself only as such, if there is any distinction her- we on the 
people and the personnel of the Government, I stdl look upon 
myself as one of the people although the position which I occupy 
sometimes compels me to do things which I do not like at all 
as, for example, pomp and ceremony and that kind of things. 
Still my heart is always with the people and, therefore, I am 
speaking to you with frankness. I know that the creation of a 
Province is coming to take place and I know also that there “‘will 
be difficulties at the time of its creation as there are difficulties 
at the time of birth. At the time of birth- there are various 
kinds of difficulties. Sometimes nursing of the child is required 
and all sorts of care had to be taken. You have Iq make arrange- 
ments for contingencies and things unanticipated have to be 
provided for. Therefore I say that a great deal depends upon 
you, Andhra friends, now when you have got a full-fledged Iio- 
vince. I say so because in running the administration oE the 
Province which will now come into your hands, there will be no 
other partner who may have a share in it. So whether you are 
able to make up amongst yourselves all ihe differences wffiich 
are unfortunately heard about or seen hare will be your real test. 
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It will be a gi^eat thing if you do it. I am sure that will be a 
great day for Andhra Desh. I hope before the Province is 
actually created and begins to function, the differences will have 
been made up so that you can proceed with confidence and look 
forward to the future of a great Province. 

I say this because I ktiow that in the beginning there will be 
new difficulties. In all democracies there are parties and diffe- 
rence of opinion. They are natural because of the party system 
government in a democracy and these differences are bound to 
be in other States and the country as a whole. But I wish to 
impress upon you, if you permit me, that if the birth pangs are 
there, all of you should suppress your differences and put your 
shoulders together to make this gi’eat experiment a success and 
you must not have any reason to regret that you have for the 
time being suppressed yourselves or what some of you may hold 
as your conviction. That great experiment which is coming to 
take place will need, I have no doubt, all the resources and also 
the capacity and resourcefulness of the people, and their 
intelligence and all these will, when combined together in the 
interest of the people and in the interest of the country, I hope, 
stand the test, and if you will do that, you will be really making 
a great contribution which will be second to none in other 
Provinces. 

I have no more message to give you because I know that 
at this time most of you are thinking of the creation of the new 
State. But I wish you to think of the difficulties also and how 
you will be able to conquer them. The way I have suggested 
will need all the strength, character and resourcefulness you 
may be able to put together. I thank you all once more for the 
honour that you have done me. 



^THANKLESS TASK OF ADMINISTBATION. 

I am indeed grateful to you for extending a kind welcome to 
me and for saying so many good things about me and my work. 

I shall ever cherish as a valuable treasure the kind sentiments 
that you have been good enough to express about me, although, 
familiar as I am with your State, I know something about its 
great traditions of hospitality and large-heartedness towards 
visitors. 

It is highly gratifying to know that the State administration 
in general and the law and order position in particular, have 
improved lately since the suspension of the Constitution and 
subsequent assumption by the Centre of the responsibility of 
governing your State. I may tell you that taking over of the 
administration of a Staite by the Centre in the name of the 
President is always an unpleasant task and is resorted to only 
when conditions make it inevitable. In such a case in particular, 
administration is a thankless task. Those who run it have no 
business to expect any patting on the back. Even if they are 
lucky enough to give a good account of themselves, they might 
feel contented if there are no complaints or adverse criticism of 
their work. 

It is, therefore, no small satisfaction to me to hear from 
you that the Adviser to His Highness the Eajpramukb, and all 
those who have been working with him, have made such a fine 
job of their assignment as ta elicit a tribute from the public. 1 
join you in congratulating them on this achievement. I am 
glad to know that the present Government has been able to 
achieve something tangible not only in the sphere of adminis- 
tration but also in the fields of Education, Public Health, Boadt. 
building, etc. Let me hope it is all for the betterment of the 
people of this State whose interests are the foremost considera- 
tion of my Government. 

^Reply to the welcome address presented by the citiaehs of 
21»t December, 1953. 
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With all this, no one has been more anxious than ourselves 
to -terminate -what is called the President's rule and replace it 
by a Government composed of elected representatives of the 
people. For that election is a preliminary step ' and we have 
decided to have it within the next three months. It is not un- 
natural for you' to look forward eagerly to these forthcoming elec- 
tions in your State. Your anxiety that these elections should 
be’ conducted in a peaceful' atmosphere and with the utmost 
impartiality will not- be taken amiss. Now that the law and 
order situation in PEPSU has shown palpable improvement, I 
hope that .any fears some of you might have harboured about 
the conduct of elections, will now prove groundless. Although 
the election machinery devised for holding the first general elec- 
tions in this country after Independence proved to be a highly 
efficient organization, which elicited praise not only in India but 
also from . foreign countries, I believe, peaceful conduct of 
elections must necevssarily depend on the eo-oporation of the 
electorate. From your keenness to have fair elections, I am 
ihclihed to believe that such co-operation from the people at 
large will be forthcoming unstintedly and the elections will be 
held - without any untoward happening to the satisfaction of all. 

I am- sorry that the integration of Services led to some diffi- 
culties in your State. Integration and co-ordination, in the 
very nature of things, result in some dislocation at the initial 
slage. The moment the process of integration reaches the final 
stages, the effects of dislocation generally disappear. I trust 
that in your ease also eventually the outcome should be an 
improvement on the previous position. I am sure, now that 
integration of Services has gone ahead a good deal, its benefits 
to the State administration and its people at large must be be- 

^cohriing obvious. 

\ ' - . 

:I am happy to know that there is so much of enthusiasm in 
your State for the Five-Year Plan and that its implementation is 
going apace. Success of our first Five-Year Plan is in the 
in^ereat of the. whole country of which PEPSU is a part, 
unddhbtedly an important part. 
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It is good that you are alive to the fact that yours is a 
border State. Because of this fact some special responsibilities 
devolve upon you. You must remember that not far from where 
you live lies India's border. Any commotion in your State can 
lead to serious results involving the whole country. Your 
geographical position, if anything, should inspire in you a sense 
of unity, which should derive strength from the belief that the 
entire country is at your back and looks upon you as the nation's 
watchman. 

The story of gradual progress and all-round improvement in 
the administration, which you have narrated, I have followed 
with great interest. I assure you that, although your State is 
being administered today in my name, none will be happier than 
myself to know that the President’s rule has been replaced by a 
popular Government voted to power by representatives of the 
people. 

I wish you all a happy and prosperous future, and once 
again thank you for the kind welcome you have accorded to me 
today . 



*A NEW STATE IN THE UNION IS BORN. 


I desire to oit'er you congratulations on your achieving 
success in the efforts which you have been making for more than 
a generation now. Today is a day of rejoicing for you. To those 
who do not like to go buck to history of things, creation of a new 
province may appear only to be an administrative affair in its 
ultimate analysis, perhaps not deserving of much celebration or 
rejoicing. But I think you are right in considering it as a great 
occasion for rejoicing, not only because your long-cherished 
desire has been fulfilled, but because I do really believe it will 
open great vistas for you now to make progress and grow 
prosperous. 

I come from a province which at one time formed part of 
another province and this province to which I belong was 
created a pretty long time ago when I was in my youth. I know 
the feelings which then prevailed amongst the people of my 
province before it was actually created into a separate unit. 
Within the last 42 years that that province has been existing it 
has made tremendous progress. It was fortunate that Mahatma 
Gandhi came on the scene soon after the creation of the pro- 
vince only w^'hen it was 6 or 7 years old, and it came under his 
guidance and inspiring influence at an early age. It has been 
the proud privilege not only of that province but I assure you 
of your province also. To get at the real thing, to know the 
country, to know really its problems, one has to understand the 
great events which took place during the last 32 or 88 years in 
your State. Hence I can also recall with pleasure and grati- 
tude the great sacrifices made by your gi‘eat leaders, the great 
organising capacity exhibited by them dining the struggle for 
freedom. 

There is only a word which I would wish you to take as a 
word of caution from one who is a friend. I know that you are 
an enthusiastic people. I know also that you have a good deal 
of sentiment for having an administration of your own. But 1 

^'At the celebration of the inauguration of Andhra State at New 
Delhi, 1st October, 1953. 
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would advise you to keep your sentiment under check and let 
yourself be guided by reason. It is necessary and I hope you 
will work in the new province taking everything into considera- 
“tion. Your energy should not be wasted in projects which 
cannot be achieved today. The first thing for you to do is to 
make the province and the people stand on their own legs and 
that can be done, I have no doubt in my mind, even at this time. 
I think you will be able to make your administration a success 
because the province by itself is a good prosperous area and the 
land particularly fertile. You have, as was just now pointed 
out, good mineral resources and, above all, I may add, m. addi- 
tion to material resources you have valuable human material in 
\ abundance, 

I hope by what I have said you w'^ould not mistake me. I 
want your sentiment also to develop because after all we live 
more by sentiment than by reason. But still when we have to 
run an administration, we cannot go by sentiment. We have 
to take into consideration the hard realities which we come across 
every day and every minute of our life. Therefore, I suggest 
that at the present moment you would think of nothing else; you 
should think of only one thing and that is how to run tike ad- 
ministration successfully. 

I have no doubt you will have the sympathy not only of the 
province out of which Andhra' State hap* «been carved, but also of 
the rest of the country, and also the co-operation of all the States 
in India and the Government of India. With all this support 
and with all this goodwill which you have now got, you should 
be able to run the administration successfully :and make your 
own people prosperous. At the same time you cannot aSord to 
forget that Andhra forms' a part of India. . Keeping no doubt 
your own welfare in view, you cannot affoi^l to ignore the general 
well-being of the people of India as a whole. I am sure you 
will make a valuable contribution to the growth of the whole 
country and of your own province. I wish to congi'atulate you 
once again and I thank the organisers of this function for the 
great welcome they have extended to me on this occasion* 



^WELCOME TO EVEREST HEROES. 


It is a matter of great gratification to me that we have been 
able to meet this afternoon to show our appreciation and to do 
honour to the members of the British Expedition to Everest. 
Attempts to conquer Everest have been going on for a long time, 
and during the last 32 years no less than 11 expeditions were 
undertaken. It is the good fiirtune of this- last expedition to 
achieve the conquest of the highest peak in the world. The 
work done, the knowledge gained and the experience acquired 
by the previous expeditions have all gone to make the present 
expedition successful and we owe it to them no less than to 
members of the present expedition for the great success that has 
been achieved. 

Here is an example of team work which goes to show that 
with organization, with experience, with fearlessness and 
courage, there is nothing which the human mind and the human 
body and soul cannot achieve. Wo are therefore very happy 
that it has fallen to the lot of the present expedition to conquer 
Everest and we especially congratulate the leader who- was res- 
ponsible for organizing the expedition. 

The two members who were selected to take the last lap 
were fortunate to reach the top, but the others too, did the duty 
which they were asked to perfom and it is due to the team work of 
all that this great achievement has been made. Therefore, while I 
congratulate the leader and the two members who actually stood 
on the highest peak in the world, I congratulate also the other 
members who, by performing the work allotted to each of them, 
have all helped in bringing success. 

Let us hope that this spirit of enterprise and adventure, of 
which the present expedition has Set a great example, will con- 
tinue to guide humanity jiot only for making this kind of con- 
quest for, after all, it will not be of much use, but in making the 
greater and higher conquest of the human spirit which will 

^Speech made at the time of recoplion to inonibora of the Uritisii 
Everest Expedition and presentation of special smdals to thorn, Now 
'Delhi, 29th June, 1953. 
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enable all of us to live in peace, to help each other in time of 
need and to live as members of one familj. 

There are in this expedition people from at least three or 
four countries. They have all worked together in a spirit of co- 
operation and friendliness and they have succeeded in making 
this great achievement. The same spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness will enable the \vorld to achieve peace which we need 
so much. Let us hope that we will achieve that peace as we 
have achieved the conquest of Mt. Everest, I congratulate the 
leader and the other members of the expedition on their great 
achievement. 



’*=THE TEADITIOM OF TOLERANCE. 


It has given me genuine pleasure to be present on this 
occasion and to take part in this fuuotioin Whoxi I was app- 
roached first to attend this function, I felt that it was my duty 
holding the position which I do, to join in all functions which 
bring back to us memories of the past although they might 
belong to particular groups only. As has been very aptly pointed 
out, here in this country we have a very old and long-standing 
tradition and that tradition is the tradition of tolerance, the 
tradition of living and letfeing others live in peace without inter- 
ference, without in any way doing any harm to others simply 
because they choose to follow another faith. We have always 
believed that the mountain top can be reached by various paths 
and every man is free to get to the top by whichever path he 
likes; and it is in that sense that in India the Hindus ha%^e 
never insisted upon any dogma to bo uccepfcod and believed in 
by everyone. In other words, they iuwe accepted every dogma 
as truth and they have allowed people to go in their own way 
so far as their thoughts, faiths or beliefs were concerned, although 
they have regimented their life to a great extent. It is on 
account of this tradition of tolerance that we see one apostle 
coming from an unknown land and settling down in India, pre- 
aching his faith, establishing his church and founding a large 
number of institutions for his followers and disappearing later. 
Hundreds of years later we find another batch of people belong- 
ing to another faith coming from their own land welcomed by 
the people of this country and allowed to settle down as honour- 
able citizens of this great counti'v. We have had contacts with 
other countries for centuries an<3 I am not aware that there is 
one single instance of India havbag led a conquering army to 
another country. We have sent out our missionaries and our 
men of faith to other countries who have gone and preached 
there. We have received with open arms missionaries of other 
faiths from other lands and in that way our whole culture has 
been built up. It is necessary to remember all this these days 
when occasionally we hear of a certain thought of communalism 

*6n the occasion of the 19th Centeoary Celebration of the visit of St. 
Thomas to India at the Constitution Club,^ ^ew Delhi, 14th December, 1952. 
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gaining ground here or there. It is foreign to our culture, foreign 
to our tradition and I am hoping that it is only a passing 
phase and that even if it exists to any extent in this country, 
it will soon disappear and we shall be again ourselves, tolerant 
of each other, embracing one another in love and living happily 
as a single family. 

It is no small tribute to the Cbristian Church that during 
these 1900 years it has flourished in this country where, 
although there was tolerance, no kind of force was used 
against them, they still had to fight ideologically against other 
faiths which had their own philosophy of life, their own con- 
cepts of religion and had developed to a very great ex- 
tent their own way of living. That they should have lived 
and flourished is a great tribute to them: and it is not only to 
Christians but to people of other faiths also: and I say today 
that when in framing our Constitution we have guaranteed 
complete religiouB freedom, complete freedom not only to pro- 
fess M faith but also to preach it and practise it, we have done 
nothing more than recording a fact centuries old. And although 
there may be occasions when we may find some ripples here and 
there, I say again that it is not a thing of our nature but some- 
thing which for some reason or the other has made its appearance 
and will disappear soon, 

I am sure everybody in this country believes that the free- 
dom guaranteed by our Constitution is genuine freedom. It is 
not only a make-believe and so far as our Government is con- 
cerned, and I can say that so far as the better mind of our 
people is concerned, that guarantee not only stands but can 
claim and call for sacrifices on the part of others to maintain 
their faiths and maintain their beliefs. It is for that reason 
that I have found peculiar pleasure in being present here and 
joiriijjg in this celebration and also in giving you this assurance 
that iu this country you will be as free as you can be anywhere 
else. 




